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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE EPISODES OF GLAUCUS AND DIOMED, AND OF 
HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 


THE Gods having left the field, the Grecians prevail. Hele: 
nus, the chief augur of Troy, commands Hector to return to 
the city, in order to appoint a solemn procession of the queen 
and the Trojan matrons to the temple of Minerva, to entreat 
her to remove Diomed from the fight. The battle relaxing 
during the absence of Hector, Glaucus and Diomed have an 
interview between the two armies; where coming to the 
knowledge of the friendship and haspitality past between their 
ancestors, they make exchange of their arms. Hector having 
performed the orders of Helenus, prevailed upon Paris to return 
to the battle ; and taking a tender leave of his wife Andro- 
mache, hastens again to the field. 

The scene is first in the field of battle, between the rivers 
Simois and Scamander, and then changes to Troy. ἐχ 


THE 


SIXTH BOOK 


OF THE 


κι νἀ τω, οι), 


NOW heaven forsakes the fight: the’ immortals yield 
To human force and human skill, the field: 
Dark showers of javelins fly from foes to foes ; 
Now here, now there, the tide of combat flows ; 
While Troy’s famed *streams, that bound the deathful 
plain, 5 

On either side run purple to the main. 

Great Ajax first to conquest led the way, 
Broke the thick ranks, and turn’d the doubtful day. 


* Scamander and Simois. 

Ver. 7. Ajax first.| Ajax performs his exploits immediately 
upon the departure of the Gods from the battle. It is observed 
that this hero is never assisted by the deities, as most of the rest 
are ; see his character in the notes on the seventh book. The ex- 
pression of the Greek is, that he brought light to his troops, which 
M. Dacier takes to be metaphorical: I do not see but it may be 
literal ; he broke the thick squadrons of the enemy, and opened a 


» 


passage for the light. P. 
I prefer, with the scholiast also and the old lexicographers, a 
metaphorical acceptation, as more dignified and poetical. Ww. 


B 2 
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The Thracian Acamas his falchion found, 
And hew’d the’ enormous giant tothe ground; 10 
His thundering arm a deadly stroke imprest 
Where the black horse-hair nodded o’er his crest : 
Fix’d in his front the brazen weapon lies, 
And seals in endless shades his swimming eyes. 
Next Teuthras’ son distains the sands with blood, 15 
Axylus, hospitable, rich and good : 
In fair Arisbe’s walls (his native place) 
He held his seat ; a friend to human race. 
Fast by the road, his ever-open door 
Obliged the wealthy, and relieved the poor. 20 
To stern Tydides now he falls a prey, 
No friend to guard him in the dreadful day! 
Breathless the good man fell, and by his side 
His faithful servant, old Calesius, died. 

By great Euryalus was Dresus slain, 25 
And next he laid Opheltius on the plain. 
Two twins were near, bold, beautiful, and young, 
From a fair Naiad and Bucolion sprung : 
(Laomedon’s white flocks Bucolion fed, 
That monarch’s first-born by a foreign bed; 30 
In secret woods he won the Naiad’s grace, 
And two fair infants crown’d his strong embrace.) 
Here dead they lay in all their youthful charms ; 
The ruthless victor stripp’d their shining arms. 

Ver. 9. The Thracian Acamas.| This Thracian prince is the- 
same in whose likeness Mars appears in the preeeding book, rally- 
ing the Trojans, and forcing the Greeks to retire. In the present 


description of his strength and size, we see with what propriety this 


personage was selected by the poet, as fit to be assumed by the © 
God of war. Ρ. 
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Astyalus: by Polypcetes fell ; 35 
Ulysses’ spear Pidytes sent to hell; 
By Teucer’s shaft brave Aretadn bled, 
And Nestor’s son laid stern Ablerus dead ; 
Great Agamemnon, leader of the brave, 
The mortal wound of rich Elatus gave, 40 
Who held in Pedasus his proud abode, 
And till’d the banks where silver Satnio flow’d. 
Melanthius by Eurypylus was slain ; 
And Phylacus from Leitus flies in vain. 
Unblest Adrastus next at mercy lies AS 
Beneath the Spartan spear, a living prize. 
Scared with the din and tumult of the fight, 
His headlong steeds, precipitate in flight, 
Rush'd on a tamarisk’s strong trunk, and broke 
The shatter’d chariot from the crooked yoke! 50 
Wide o’er the field, resistless as the wind, 
For Troy they fly, and leave their lord behind. 
Prone on his face he sinks beside the wheel : 
Atrides o’er him shakes his vengeful steel ; 
The fallen chief in suppliant posture press’d 55 
The victor’s knees, and thus his prayer address’d. 
Oh spare my youth, and for the life I owe 
Large gifts of price my father shall bestow ; 


τ Ver. 40.) He follows Chapman and Ogilby in the wrong 


quantity of the word Eatus. Ww. 
Ver. 48.] Homer says literally, 
Tn wild affright his coursers through the plain. W. 


Ver. 57. Oh spare my youth, &e.] This passage, where Aga- 
memnon takes away that Trojan’s life whom Menalaiis had par- 
doned, and is not blamed by Homer for so doing, must be ascribed 
to the uncivilized manners of those times, when mankind was not 
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When fame shall tell, that, not in battle slain, 
Thy hollow ships his captive son detain ; 60 
Rich heaps of brass shall in thy tent be told, 
And steel well-temper’d, and persuasive gold. 

He said: compassion touch’d the hero’s heart ; 
He stood, suspended, with the lifted dart : 
As pity pleaded for his vanquish’d prize, 65 
Stern Agamemnon swift to vengeance flies, 
And furious, thus. Oh impotent of mind! 
Shall these, shall these Atrides’ mercy find ? 
Well hast thou known proud Troy’s perfidious land, 
And well her natives merit at thy hand! 70 


united by the bonds of a rational society, and is not therefore to 
be imputed to the poet, who followed nature as it was in his days. 
The historical books of the Old Testament abound in instances of 
the like cruelty to conquered enemies. -π 

An anonymous hand has properly remarked on the margim of 
my copy, that this severity of Agamemnon must be imputed also 
“< to the late perfidy of the Trojans, whe had by that meaus renewed 
τ the war, and of consequence exasperated the enemy; which, as 
“it naturally raises, does certainly excuse, a more than ordinary . 


“ fierceness.” See verse 69. W. 
Ver. 64.] This verse is an animated interpolation of the trans- 
lator, suggested, perhaps, by Virgil, Ain. xii. 938. Ww 


Ver. 69.] There is an inconsistency in this couplet ; for the 
serious air of the former verse counteracts the proper irony of the 
second. Mr. Cowper thus conveys the sarcasm of the original : 
Thy Trojan friends 

Have, doubtless, much obliged thee. 

Pope has amplified this speech injudiciously, and weakened the 
vigour of his author by gratuitous additions. No passage has yet 
occurred, in my opinion, on which his efforts have been so unsuc- 
cessful. I will hazard a correction, and entirely drop the two 
concluding verses, which contain a reflection unknown to his 
author, and derived probably from Dacier: ‘ Qu/ils perissent tous 
* avec Ilion; et que leur chatiment soit pour |’ univers une legon 
“ eternelle,” 


4 
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Not one of all the race, nor sex, nor age, 
Shall save a Trojan from our boundless rage : 
Ilion shall perish whole, and bury all ; 
Her babes, her infants at the breast, shall fall. 
A dreadful lesson of exampled fate, 75 
To warn the nations, and to curb the great ! 

The monarch spoke; the words, with warmth ad- 

drest, 

To rigid justice steel’d his brother’s breast. 
Fierce from his knees the hapless chief he thrust ; 
The monarch’s javelin stretch’d him in the dust. 80 
Then pressing with his foot his panting heart, 
Forth from the slain he tugg’d the reeking dart. 
Old Nestor saw, and roused the warrior’s rage ; 
Thus, heroes! thus the vigorous combat wage! 
No son of Mars descend, for servile gains, 85 
To touch the booty, while a foe remains. 
Behold yon’ glittering host, your future spoil ! 
First gain the conquest, then reward the toil. 

And now had Greece eternal fame acquir’d, 
And frighted Troy within her walls retir’d ; 90 
Had not sage Helenus her state redrest, 


‘Taught by the Gods that moved his sacred breast. 


Where Hector stood, with great A‘neas join’d, 
The seer reveal’d the counsels of his mind. 


Not one of all the race, zo sex, nor age, 
Nor child unborn, shall scape our boundless rage. 
_ Ilion shall fall; her sons unpitied die ; 
And all in undistinguish’d ruin le. WwW. 
Ver. 83.] Our translator, in imitation of Chapman, gives this 
speech of Nestor a connection with the preceding circumstance ; 
for which I discover no warrant from the original. Ww, 
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Ye generous chiefs on whom the’ immortals lay 95 
The cares and glories of this doubtful day ; 
On whom your aids, your country’s hopes, depend ; 
Wise to consult, and active to defend ! 
Here, at our gates, your brave efforts unite, 
Turn back the routed, and forbid the flight ; 100 
Ere yet their wives’ soft arms the cowards gain, 
The sport and insult of the hostile train. 
When your commands have hearten’d every band, 
Ourselves, here fix’d, will make the dangerous stand ; 
Press’d as we are, and sore of former fight, 105 
These straits demand our last remains of might. 
Meanwhile, thou Hector to the town retire, 
And teach our mother what the Gods require : 


τ Ver. 95.] Homer says only, “ The labour lies most on you.” 
W. 
Ver. 107. Thou Hector to the town.) It has been a modern 
objection to Homer’s conduct, that Heetor upon whom the whole 
fate of the day depended, is made to retire from the battle, only 
to carry a message to Troy concerning a sacrifice, which might have 
been done as well by any other. They think it absurd in Helenus 
to advise this, and in Hector to comply with it. What occasioned 
this false criticism, was, that they imagined it to be a piece of 
advice, and not acommand. Helenus was a priest and augur of the 
highest rank, he ‘enjoins it as a point of religion, and Hector obeys 
him asone inspired from heaven. The Trojan army was in the 
utmost distress, occasioned by the prodigious slaughter made by 
Diomed : there was therefore more reason and necessity to propitiate 
Minerva who assisted that hero; which Helenus might know, 
though Hector would have c Ps to have staid and trusted to the 
arm of flesh, Here is nothing but’ what may agree with each of 
their characters. Hector dee as he was obliged in religion ; but 
not before he has animated the troops, re-established the , a 
repulsed the Greeks, to some distance, received a , promise. from 
Helenus that they would make a stand at the gates, and given one 
himself to the army that he would soon return to the fight: all 
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Direct the queen to lead the’ assembled train 

Of Troy’s chief matrons to Minerva’s fane ; 110 
Unbar the sacred gates, and seek the power 

With offer’d vows, in Ilion’s topmost tower. 

The largest mantle her rich wardrobes hold, 

Most prized for art, and labour’d o’er with gold, 
Before the Goddess’ honour’d knees be spread; 115 
And twelve young heifers to her altars led: 

If so the power, atoned by fervent prayer, 

Our wives, our infants, and our city spare, 

And far avert Tydides’ wasteful ire, 

That mows whole troops, and makes all Troy retire. 


which Homer has been careful to specify, to save the honour, and 
preserve the character, of this hero. As to Helenus’s part, he saw 
the straits his countrymen were reduced to, he knew his authority 
as a priest, and designed to revive the courage of the troops by a 
promise of divine assistance. Nothing adds more courage to the 
minds of men than superstition ; and perhaps it was the only expe- 
dient then left ; much like a modern practice in the army, to enjoin 
a fust when they wanted provisions. Helenus could no way have 
made his promise more credible, than by sending away Hector ; 

which looked like an assurance that nothing could prejudice them 
during his absence on such a religious account. No leader of less 
authority than Hector could so ΜΕ ΚΘῚΝ have enjoined this solemn 
act of religion ; and lastly, no other whose valour was less known 
than his, could have left the army at this juncture without a taint 
upon his: honour. Homer makes his piety succeed: Paris is 
brought back to the fight, the Trojans afterwards prevail, and 
Jupiter appears openly in their favour, lib. viii. Though after all, I 
cannot dissemble my opinion, that the poet’s chief intention in this, 
was to introduce that fine episode of the parting of Hector and An- 
dromache. This change of the scene to Troy furnishes him with a 
great number of beauties. By this means (says Eustathius) his 
poem is for a time divested of the fierceness and violence of battles, 
and being as it were washed from slaughter and blood, becomes calm 
and smiling by the beauty of these various episodes. a 
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Not thus Achilles taught our hosts to dread, 121 
Sprung though he was from more than mortal bed ; 
Not thus resistless ruled the stream of fight, 

In rage unbounded, and unmatch’d in might. 

Hector obedient heard; and, with a bound, 125 
Leap’d from his trembling chariot to the ground ; 
Through all his host, inspiring force, he flies, 

And bids the thunder of the battle rise. 

With rage recruited the bold Trojans glow, 

And turn the tide of conflict on the foe: 130 
Fierce in the front he shakes two dazzling spears : 
All Greece recedes, and ’midst her triumphs fears : 
Some God, they thought, who ruled the fate of wars. 
Shot down avenging, from the vault of stars. 

Then thus, aloud. Ye dauntless Dardans hear ! 
And you whom distant nations send to war! 136 
Be mindful cf the strength your fathers bore ; 

Be still yourselves, and Hector asks no more. 
One hour demands me in the Trojan wall, 
To bid our altars flame, and victims fall : 140 
Nor shall, I trust, the matrons’ holy train, 
And reverend elders, seek the Gods in vain. 
This said, with ample strides the hero past ; 
The shield’s large orb behind his shoulder cast, 
His neck o’ershading to his ancle hung ; 145 
And as he march’d the brazen buckler rung. , 


Ver. 120.}| Homer merely calls him, 

Wild warrior, strong artificer of flight. Ww. 
Ver.121.] Ogilby is exactly faithful, which Pope is not: 

That flower of all the Grecian chivalrie, 

Achilles, not so dreadful was as he. W. 


—— 
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Now paused the battle (godlike Hector gone) 
When daring Glaucus and great Tydeus’ son 
Between both armies met: the chiefs from far 
Observed each other, and had mark’d for war. 150 
Near as they drew, Tydides thus began. 

What art thou, boldest of the race of man ? 

Our eyes, till now, that aspect ne’er beheld, 
Where fame is reap’d amid the’ embattled field ; 


Ver. 147. The interview of Glaucus and Diomed.] No passage 
in our author has been the subject of more severe and groundless 
criticisms than this, where these two heroes enter into a long con-~ 
versation (as they will have it) in the heat of a battle. There can 
be nothing more unjust than the criticisms past upon things that 
are the effect of custom. It was usual in ancient times for soldiers 
to talk together before they encountered. Homer is full of exam- 
ples of this sort, and he very well deserves we should be so just as 
to believe, he had never done it so often, but that it was agreeable 
to the manners of his age. But this is not only a thing of custom, 
but founded on reason itself. The ties of hospitality in those-times 
were held more sacred than those of blood ; and it is on that ac- 
count Diomed gives so long an audience to Glaucus, whom he ac- 
knowledges to be his guest, with whom it was not lawful to engage 
in combat. Homer makes an admirable use of this conjuncture, to 
introduce an entertaining history after so many battles as he has 
been describing, and to unbend the mind of his reader by a recital 
of so much variety as the story of the family of Sisyphus. It may 
be farther observed, with what address and management he places 
this long conversation ; it is not during the heat of an obstinate 
battle, which had been too unseasonable to be excused by any cus- 
tom whatever ; but he brings it in after he has made Hector retire 
into Troy, when the absence of so powerful an enemy had given 
Diomed that leisure which he could not have had otherwise. Ρ, 

Ver. 152.] The following is a literal version: 

And who of mortals, noblest chief! art thou ? 
For never in the man-ennobling fight 
Till now I saw thee: 
so that our poet borrowed his beautiful metaphor from Dacier. W. 
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Yet far before the troops thou dar’st appear, 155 
And meet a lance, the fiercest heroes fear. 

Unhappy they, and born of luckless sires, 

Who tempt our fury when Minerva fires! 

But if from heaven, celestial thou descend ; 

Know, with immortals we no more contend. 160 
Not long Lycurgus view’d the golden light, 

That daring man who mix’d with Gods in fight. 
Bacchus, and Bacchus’ votaries he drove, . 

With brandish’d steel from Nyssa’s sacred grove : 
Their consecrated spears lay scatter’d round, 165 
With curling vines and twisted ivy bound; 

While Bacchus headlong sought the briny flood, 
And Thetis’ arms received the trembling God. 

Nor fail’d the crime the’ immortals’ wrath to move, 
(The immortals blest with endless ease above) 170 
Deprived of sight by their avenging doom, 

Chearless he breath’d, and wander’d in the gloom: 
Then sunk unpitied to the dire abodes, 

A wretch accurst, and hated by the Gods! 

J brave not heaven: but if the fruits of earth 17 
Sustain thy life, and human be thy birth ; 


Ver. 158.] Homer says nothing here about Minerva; but our 
poet wanted a supplement of sense iia the verse, and ‘ey borrowed 


it from Chapman. W. 
Ver. 160.] The original has no allusion to the former contests 
of Diomed with the gods, Venus and Mars. W. 


Ver. 161. Not long Lycurgus, &c.} The ground of the fable 
they say is this: Lycurgus caused most of the vines of his country 
to be rooted up, so that his subjects were obliged to mix it with 
water, when it was less plentiful: hence it was feigned that The- 
tis received Bacchus into her bosom. P. 
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Bold as thou art, too prodigal of breath, 
Approach, and enter the dark gates of death. 

What, or from whence I am, or who my sire, 
(Replied the chief) can Tydeus’ son enquire ? 180 
Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 
Another race the following spring supplies ; 

They fall successive, and successive rise : 

So generations in their course decay ; 185 
So flourish these, when those are past away. 

But if thou still persist to search my birth, 

Then hear a tale that fills the spacious earth. 

A city stands on Argos’ utmost bound, 

(Argos the fair for warlike steeds renown’d) 190 
AXolian Sisyphus, with wisdom blest, 

In ancient time the happy wall possest, 

Then called Ephyré : Glaucus was his son ; 

Great Glaucus, father of Bellerophon, 

Who o’er the sons of men in beauty shin’d, 195 
Loved for that valour which preserves mankind. 


Ver. 178. Approach and enter the dark gates of death.) This 
haughty air which Homer gives his heroes was doubtless a copy of 
the manners and hyperbolical speeches of those times. Thus Goliah 
to David, 1 Sam. ch. xvii. Approach, and I will give thy flesh to 
the fowls of the air and the beasts of the field. The orientals speak 
the same language to this day. P. 

Ver. 179.| I would banish an impropriety, and. adhere more 
closely to the original by these corrections : 

Then Glaueils what my race, or who my sire, 
Canst thou, aé/ustrious Tydeus’ son, enquire ὃ W. 

Ver. 193. Then call’d Ephyré.| It was the same which was 
afterwards called Corinth, and had that name in Homer’s time, 
as appears from his catalogue, ver. 77. Ρ 


~ 
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‘Then mighty Przetus Argos’ sceptres sway’d 

Whose hard commands Bellerophon obey’d. 

With direful jealousy the monarch raged, 

And the brave prince in numerous toils engaged. 200 
For him Antza burn’d with lawless flame, 

And strove to tempt him from the paths of fame : 

In vain she tempted the relentless youth, 

Endued with wisdom, sacred fear, and truth. 

Fired at his scorn the queen to Pretus fled, 205 
And begg’d revenge for her insulted bed : 

Incensed he heard, resolving on his fate ; 

But hospitable laws restrain’d his hate : 

To Lycia the devoted youth he sent, 

With tablets seal’d, that told his dire intent. 210 
Now blest by every power who guards the good, 
The chief arrived at Xanthus’ silver flood : 

There Lycia’s monarch paid him honours due, 

Nine days he feasted, and nine bullshe slew. 214 


Ver. 199.] Thisis not from Homer, but Dacier: “ Poussé par 
«les aiguillons d’ wne affreuse jalousie.”” W. 
Ver. 208.] There is nothing about hospitality either in his 
author or the nature of the case: and the animation of the original 
is lost, by the suppression of Antea’s speech. Thus Ogilby, some- 
what corrected : 
When to the king a well-concerted lie 
She, weeping told: Dear Pretus, either die, 
Or else Bellerophon that traitor kill, 
Who dared attempt my honour ’gainst my will. W. 
Ver. 209.] <A circumstance, which should not have been sup- 
pressed, our poet might have contrived to introduce with much 
more dexterity than in the following manner : 
So, to Antea’s Lycian father sent, 
With tablets seal’d the youth devoted went. ya ἢ 
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But when the tenth bright morning orient glow’d, 
The faithful youth his monarch’s mandate show’d: 
The fatal tablets, till that instant seal’d, 
The deathful secret to the king reveal’d. 
First, dire Chimeera’s conquest was enjoin’d : 
A mingled monster, of no mortal kind ; 220 
Behind, a dragon’s fiery tail was spread ; 
A goat’s rough body bore a lion’s head ; 
Her pitchy nostrils flaky flames expire ; 
Her gaping throat emits imfernal fire. 

This pest he slaughter’d (for he read the skies, 225 
And trusted heaven’s informing prodigies) 
Then met in arms the Solymzean crew, 
(Fiercest of men) and those the warrior slew. 


Ver. 219. First dire Chimera.] Chimera was feigned to have 
the head of a lion breathing flames, the body of a goat, and the 
tail of a dragon ; because the mountain of that name in Lycia had 
a volcano on its top, and nourished lions ; the middle part afforded 
pasture for goats, and the bottom was infested with serpents. Bel- 
lerophon destroying these, and rendering the mountains habitable, 
was said to have conquered Chimera, He calls this monster Θεῖον 
γένος, in the manner of the Hebrews, who gave to any thing vast 
or extraordinary the appellative of divine. So the Psalmist says, 
The mountains of God, &c. P. 

Ver. 223.] This couplet is framed from one verse of his 
original : 

She breathed the dreadful strength of burning fire. W. 

Ver. 227. The Solymean crew.| These Solymi were an ancient 
nation inhabiting the mountainous parts of Asia Minor, between 
Lycia and Pisidia, Pliny mentions them as an instance of a people 
so entirely destroyed, that no footsteps of them remained in his 
time. Some authors, both ancient and modern, from a resemblance 
in sound to the Latin name of Jerusalem, have confounded them 
with the Jews. P. 

Ver. 228.] The hand of our poet has not preserved a lively 
stroke of his author, thus exhibited by Mr. Cowper: 
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Next the bold Amazon’s whole force defied ; 
And conquer’d still, for Heaven was on his side. 230 

Nor ended here his toils; his Lycian foes 
At his return, a treacherous ambush rose, 
With level’d spears along the winding shore; 
There fell they breathless, and return’d no more. 

At length the monarch with repentant grief 235 
Confess’d the Gods, and god-descended chief ; 
His daughter gave, the stranger to detain, 
With half the honours of his ample reign : 
The Lycians grant a chosen space of ground, 
With woods, with vineyards, and with harvests 

crown'd. | 240 

There long the chief his happy lot possess‘d, 
With two brave sons and one fair daughter bless’d ; 
(Fair even in heavenly eyes; her fruitful love 
Crown’d with Sarpedon’s birth the’ embrace of. Jove) 
But when at last, distracted in his mind, .-*"° 945 
Forsook by heaven, forsaking human kind, 
Wide o’er the’ Aleian field he chose to stray, 
A long, forlorn, uncomfortable way ! 
Woes heap’d on woes consumed his wasted heart ; 
His beauteous daughter fell by Phoebe’s dart; 250 
His eldest-born by raging Mars was slain, 
In combat on the Solymeean plain. 


with whom he waged, 
In his account, the fiercest of his wars. W. 
Ver. 239. The Lycians grant a chosen space of ground.| It was 
usual in the ancient times, upon any signal piece of service per~ 
formed by the kings or great men, to have a portion of land decreed 
by the publick as a reward to them. P. 
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Hippolochus survived; from him I came, 

The honour’d author of my birth and name ; 

By his decree I sought the Trojan town, 255 

By his instructions learn to win renown ; 

To stand the first in worth as in command, 

To add new honours to my native land ; 

Before my eyes my mighty sires to place, 

And emulate the glories of our race. 260 
He spoke, and transport 814 Tydides’ heart ; 

In earth the generous warrior fix’d his dart, 

Then friendly, thus the Lycian prince addrest : 

Welcome, my brave hereditary guest ! 

Thus ever let us meet, with kind embrace, 265 

Nor stain the sacred friendship of our race. 

Know, chief, our grandsires have been guests of old; 

Oeneus the strong, Bellerophon the bold : 


Ver. 260.] Two lines of his author are here suppressed, to the 
following purport : 
Who Ephyre, and broad Lycia “sh grac’d. 
Such is my race, and such the blood I boast’! Ww. 
Ver. 265.] This couplet is an interpolation of the translator. W. 
Ver. 267. Our grandsires have been guests of οἷά. The laws of 
hospitality were anciently held in great veneration. The friendship 
contracted hereby was so sacred, that they preferred it to all the 
bands of consanguinity and alliance, and accounted it obligatory 
even to the third and fourth generation. We have seen in the fore- 
going story of Bellerophon, that Pretus, a prince under the sup- 
position of being injured in the highest degree, is yet afraid to 
revenge himself upon the criminal on this account: he is forced to 
send him into Lycia rather than be guilty of a breach of this law 
in his own country. And the king of Lycia having entertained the 
stranger before he unsealed the letters, puts him upon expeditions 
abroad, in which he might be destroyed, rather than at his court. 
We here see Diomed and Glaucus agreeing not to be enemies during 
the whole course of a war, only because their grandfathers had 
been mutual guests. And we afterwards find Teucer engaged with 
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Our ancient seat his honour’d presence graced, 
Where twenty days in genial rites he pass’d. 270 
The parting heroes mutual presents left ; 
A golden goblet was thy grandsire’s gift ; 
Oeneus a belt of matchless work bestow’d, 
That rich with Tyrian dye refulgent glow’d, 
(This from his pledge I learn’d, which safely βίου ἃ 
Among my treasures, still adorns my board ; 276 
For Tydeus left me young, when 'Thehe’s wall 
Beheld the sons of Greece untimely fall.) 
Mindful of this in friendship let us join ; 
If heaven our steps to foreign lands mcline, 280 ἡ 
My guest in Argos thou, and I m Lycia thine. 
Enough of Trojans to this lance shall yield, 
In the full harvest of yon ample field ; 
Enough of Greeks shall dye thy spear with gore ; 
But thou and Diomed be foes no more. 235 
Now change we arms, and prove to either host 
We guard the friendship of the line we boast. 

Thus having said, the gallant chiefs alight, 
Their hands they join, their mutual faith they plight ; 
Brave Glaucus then each narrow thought resign’d, 
(Jove warm’d his bosom and enlarged his mind :) 291 
For Diomed’s brass arms, of mean device, 


For which nine oxen paid, (a vulgar price) 


the Greeks on this ¢ccount against the Trojans, though he himself 
was of Trojan extraction, the nephew of Priam by the mother’s 
side, and cousin german of Hector, whose life he pursues with the 
utmost violerice. They preserved in thei families the presents 
which had been made on these occasions ; as obliged to transmit to 
their children the memorials of this right of hospitality. Eusta- 
thius. αὶ 
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He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 

A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought. 295 
Meantime the guardian of the Trojan state, 

Great Hector, enter’d at the Sczean gate. 

Beneath the beech-tree’s consecrated shades, 

The Trojan matrons and the Trojan maids 

Around him flock’d, all press’d with pious care 300 

For husbands, brothers, sons, engaged in war. 

He bids the train in long procession go, 

And seek the Gods, to’ avert the’ impending woe. 

And now to Priam’s stately courts he came, 

Raised on arch’d columns of stupendous frame; 305 

O’er these a range of marble structure runs, 

The rich pavilions of his fifty sons, 

In fifty chambers lodged; and rooms of state — 

Opposed. to those, where Priam’s daughters sat : 

Twelve domes for them and their loved spouses shone, 

Of equal beauty, and of polish’d stone. 311 

Hither great Hector pass’d, nor pass’d unseen 

Of royal Hecuba, his mother queen. 

(With her Laodicé, whose beauteous face 

Surpass’d the nymphs of Troy’s illustrious race) 315 


Ver. 295. A hundred beeves.| I wonder the curious have not 
remarked from this place, that the proportion of the value of gold 
to brass in the time of the Trojan war was but as a hundred to 
nine ; allowing these armours of equal weight: which as they 
belonged to men of equal strength, is a reasonable supposition. As 
to this manner of computing the value of the armour by deeves or 
oxen, it might be either because the money was anciently stamped 
with those figures, or, (which is most probable in this place) be- 
cause in those times they generally purchased by exchange of 
commodities, as we see by a passage near the end of the seventh 
book, ι χὶ 
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Long in a strict embrace she held her son, 
And press’d his hand, and tender thus begun— 

O Hector! say, what great occasion calls 
My son from fight, when Greece surrounds our walls ? 
Com’st thou to supplicate the’ almighty power, 320 
With lifted hands from Ilion’s lofty tower ? 

Stay, till I bring the cup with Bacchus crown’d, | 
In Jove’s high name, to sprinkle on the ground, δ 
And pay due vows to all the Gods around. J 
Then with a plenteous draught refresh thy soul, 325 
And draw new spirits from the generous bow] ; 
Spent as thou art with long laborious fight, 

The brave defender of thy country’s right. 

Far hence be Bacchus’ gifts (the chief rejoin’d ;) ) 
Inflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, 330 U 
Unnerves the limbs, and dulls the nuble mind. J 
Let chiefs abstain, and spare the sacred juice 
To sprinkle to the Gods, its better use. 

By me that holy office were profan’d; 
ΠῚ fits it me, with human gore distain’d, 335 


Ver. 318.] He has not expressed the sense of his author. Thus? 
Say, from the batile what my Hector calls? 
Prevail these hated Greeks, and threat our walls? W. 
Ver. 331.] In this interpolation our poet, I presume, had an 
eye towards Ogilby’s translation : 
Mother, no wine, lest the deceitful bowl 
Unnerve my strength and stupifie my soul. Ww. 
Ver. 335.] Ill fits it me, with human gore distain’d, &c.| The 
custom which prohibits persons polluted with blood to perform any 
offices of divine worship before they were purified, is so ancient 
and universal, that it may in some part be esteemed a precept of 
natural religion, tending to inspire an uncommon dread and reli- 
gious horror of blood. There is a fine passage in Euripides, where 
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To the pure skies these horrid hands to raise, 
Or offer heaven’s great Sire, polluted -praise. 
You, with your matrons, go! a spotless train, 
And burn rich odours in Minerva’s fane. 
The largest mantle your full wardrobes hold, 340 
Most prized for art, and labour’d o’er with gold, 
Before the Goddess’ honoured knees be spread, 
And twelve young heifers to her altar led. 
So may the power, atoned by fervent prayer, 
Our wives, our infants, and our city spare, 845 
And far avert Tydides’ wasteful ire, 
Who mows whole troops, and makes all Troy retire. 
Be this, O mother, your religious care ; 
I go to rouse soft Paris to the war ; 
If yet, not lost to all the sense of shame, 350 
The recreant warrior hear the voice of fame. 
Oh would kind earth the hateful wretch embrace, 
That pest of Troy, that ruin of our race ! 
Deep to. the dark abyss might he descend, 
Troy yet should flourish, and my sorrows end. 355 

This heard, she gave command; and summon’d 

came 

Each noble matron, and illustrious dame. 

The Phrygian queen to her rich wardrobe went, 
Where treasured odours breathed a costly scent. 


Iphigenia argues how impossible it is that human sacrifices should be 
acceptable to the Gods, since they do not permit any defiled with 
blood, or even polluted with the touch of a dead body, to come 
near their altars. Iphig. in Tauris, ver. 380. Virgil makes his 
#Eneas say the same thing Hector does here. P. 
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There lay the vestures of no vulgar art, 360 
Sidonian.maids embroider’d every part, 

Whom from soft Sidon youthful Paris bore, 

With Helen touching on the Tyrian shore. 

Here as the queen revolved with careful eyes 

The various textures and the various dyes, 365 
She chose a veil that shone superior far, 

And glow’d refulgent as the morning star. 

Herself with this the long procession leads ; 

The train majestically slow proceeds. 

Soon as to Ilion’s topmost tower they come, 370 
And awful reach the high Palladian dome, 

Antenor’s consort, fair Theano waits 

As Pallas’ priestess, and unbars the gates. 

With hands uplifted, and imploring eyes, 

They fill the dome with supplicating cries. 375 
The priestess then the shining veil displays, 

Placed on Minerva’s knees, and thus she prays. 

Ver. 361. Sidonian maids.] Dictys Cretensis, lib. i.-acquaints 
us that Paris returned not directly to Troy after the rape of Helen, 
but fetched a compass, probably to avoid pursuit. He touched at 
Sidon, where he surprised the king of Pheenicia by night, and 
carried off many of his treasures and captives, among which 
probably were these Sidonian women. ‘The author of the ancient 
poem of the Cypriacks says, he sailed from Sparta to Troy in the 
space of three days: from which passage Herodotus concludes that 
poem was not Homer’s. We find in the scriptures, that Tyre and 
Sidon were famous for works in gold, embroidery, &c. and for 
whatever regarded magnificence and luxury. r. 

Ver. 374. With hands upli ifted. 7 The only gesture described by 
Homer, as used by the ancients in the invocation of the Gods, is 
the lifting up of their hands to heaven. Virgil frequently alludes 


to this practice ; particularly in the second book there is a 2000" 
the beauty of which is much raised by this consideration, 
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Oh awful Goddess! ever-dreadful maid, 
Troy’s strong defence, unconquer’d Pallas, aid ! 
Break thou Tydides’ spear, and let him fall 380 
Prone on the dust before the Trojan wall. 
So twelve young heifers, guiltless of the yoke, 
Shall fill thy temple with a grateful smoke. 
But thou, atoned by penitence and prayer, 
Ourselves, our infants, and our city spare! 385 
So pray'd the priestess in her holy fane ; 
So νον ἃ the matrons, but they νον ἃ in vain. 

While these appear before the power with prayers, 
Hector to Paris’ lofty dome repairs. 
Himself the mansion raised, from every part 390 
Assembling architects of matchless art. 


Ver. 387. But they vow’d in vain.] For Helenus only ordered 
that prayers should be made to Minerva to drive Diomed from 
before the walls. But Theano prays that Diomed may perish, and 
perish flying, which is included in his falling forward. Madam 
Dacier is so free as to observe here, that women are seldom 
moderate in the prayers they make against their enemies, and 
therefore are seldom heard. x; 

Ver. 390. Himself the mansion raised.| I must own myself not 
so great an enemy to Paris as some of the commentators. His 
blind passion is the unfortunate occasion of the ruin of his country, 
and he has the ill fate to have all his fine qualities swallowed up in 
that. And indeed [ cannot say he endeavours much to be a better 
map than his nature made him. But as to his parts and turn of 
mind, I see nothing that is either weak, or wicked, the general man- 
ners of those times considered. On the contrary, a gentle soul, 
patient of good advice, though indolent enough to forget it: and 
liable only to that frailty of love, which methinks might in this case, 
as well as Helen’s, be charged upon the Stars and the Gods. So very 
amorous a constitution, and so incomparable a beauty to provoke 
it, might be temptation enough even to a wise man, and in some 
degree make him deserve compassion, if not pardon. It is remark- 
able, that Homer does not paint him and Helen (as some other 
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Near Priam’s court and Hector’s palace stands 
The pompous structure, and the town commands. 
A spear the hero bore of wonderous strength, 
Of full ten cubits was the lance’s length ; 395 
The steely point with golden ringlets join’d, 
Before him brandish’d, at each motion shin’d. 
Thus entering, in the glittering rooms he found 
His brother-chief, whose useless arms lay round, 
His eyes delighting with their splendid show, 400 
Brightening the shield, and polishing the bow. 
Beside him Helen with her virgins stands, 
Guides their rich labours, and instructs their hands. 
- Him, thus inactive, with an ardent look 
The prince beheld, and high-resenting spoke. 405 
Thy hate to Troy is this the time to show ? 
(Oh wretch ill-fated, and thy country’s foe !) 


poets would have done) like monsters, odious to Gods and men, 
but allows their characters such estimable qualifications as could 
consist, and in truth generally do, with tender frailties. He gives 
Paris several polite accomplishments, and in particular a turn to 
those sciences that are the result of a fine imagination. He makes 
him have a taste and addiction to curious works of all sorts, which 
caused him to transport Sidonian artists to Troy, and employ him- 
self at home, in adorning and finishing his armour: and now we 
are told that he assembled the most skilful builders from all parts of 
' the country, to render his palace a complete piece of architecture. 
This, together with what Homer has said elsewhere of his skill in 
the harp, which in those days included both musick and poetry, may 
I think establish him a del-esprit and a fine genius. 
_ ‘Ver. 398.] The intention of Homer is better seen, to my 
judgment, in Ogilby’s translation, which is given without altera- 

tion : 

Him here he found preparing for the field 

His bow, his breast-plate, and his glittering shield : 

Whilst beauteous Helen ’mongst her maids in state 

Their several works and tasks disposing: sate. Ww. 
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Paris and Greece against us both conspire ; 

Thy close resentment, and their vengeful ire. 

For thee great Ilion’s guardian heroes fall 410 
"Till heaps of dead alone defend her wall ; 

For thee the soldier bleeds, the matron mourns, 

And wasteful war in all its fury burns. 

Ungrateful man! deserves not this thy care, 

Our troops to hearten, and our toils to share? 418 
Rise, or behold the conquering flames ascend, © 

And all the Phrygian glories at an end. 

Brother, ’tis just (replied the beauteous youth) 
Thy free remonstrance proves thy worth and truth: 
Yet charge my absence less, oh generous chief! 420 
On hate to Troy, than conscious shame and grief: 
Here, hid from human eyes, thy brother sat, 

And mourn’d im secret his, and Ilion’s fate. 

"Tis now enough: now Glory spreads her charms, 
And beauteous Helen calls her chief to arms. 425 
Conquest to-day my happier sword may bless, 

"Tis man’s to fight, but heaven’s to give success. 

But while I arm, contain thy ardent mind; ᾿ 

Or go, and Paris shall not lag behind. 

He said, nor answer’d Priam’s warlike son; 490 
When Helen thus with lowly grace begun. 


Ver. 406.] Our poet is much too loose and prolix in this 
‘speech, which is excellently done by Mr. Cowper. The original 


has no such bitterness and asperity as this translation. Ww. 
Ver, 411.] This extraneous prettiness was indirectly suggested, 
I presume, by Chapman’s quaintnesses. Ww. 


Ver, 431.] What has he gained by avoiding to be literal ? 
When Helen thus with soothing words begun. Ww, 
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Oh generous brother! if the guilty dame 
That caused these woes, deserve a sister’s name! 
Would heaven, ere all these dreadful deeds were done, 
The day, that show’d me to the golden sun, 435 
Had seen my death! Why did not whirlwinds bear 
The fatal infant to the fowls of air? 
Why sunk I not beneath the whelming tide, 
And ’midst the roarings of the waters died ? 
Heaven fill’d up all my ills, and I accurst 440 
Bore all, and Paris of those ills the worst. 
Helen at least a braver spouse might claim, 
Warm’d with some virtue, some regard of fame! 
Now tired with toils, thy fainting limbs recline, 
With toils, sustain’d for Paris’ sake and mine: 445 
The Gods have linked our miserable doom, 
Our present woe, and infamy to come : 
Wide shall it spread, and last through ages long, 
Example sad! and theme of future song. 

The chief replied: This time forbids to rest: 450 
The Trojan bands by hostile fury prest, 


Ver. 442.] Nearer to his author thus: 
Helen at least a betier spouse might claim, 
Touch’d with some feelings of indignant shame. 
And then our poet omits a sentiment or two, fully and strongly 
exhibited by Chapman : 
But he is senselesse, nor conceives what any manhood is, 
Nor now, nor ever after will: and therefore hangs, I feare, 
A plague above him. 
Ver. 450.] The affectionate spirit of the original breathes in 
Chapman’s homely version : 
He answer'd: Helen, do not seeke to make me sit with thee ; 
I must not stay, though well I know thy honour'd love of me. W, 
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Demand their Hector, and his arm require ; 
‘The combat urges, and my soul’s on fire. 
Urge thou thy knight to march where glory calls, 
And timely join me, ere I leave the walls. 455 
Ere yet I mingle in the direful fray, 
My wife, my infant, claim ἃ moment’s stay ; 
This day (perhaps the last that sees me here) 
Demands a parting word, a tender tear : 
This day, some God who hates our Trojan land 460 
May vanquish Hector by a Grecian hand. 

He said, and past with sad presaging heart 
To seek his spouse, his soul’s far dearer part ; 
At home he sought her, but he sought in vain: 
She, with one maid of all her menial train, 465 
Had thence retired ; and with her second joy, 
The young Astyanax, the hope of Troy, 
Pensive she stood on Ilion’s towery height, 
Beheld the war, and sicken’d at the sight ; 
There her sad eyes in vain her lord explore, 470 
Or weep the wounds her bleeding country bore. 

But he, who found not whom his soul desir’d, 
Whose virtue charm’d him as her beauty fir’d, 


Ver. 463.] Two superfluous lines might easily be banished from 
this place. As thus: 
He said ; and sought his spouse at home in vain. W. 
Ver. 470.] An useless interpolation, derived from one in Dry- 
den, unauthorised by the original : 
Her mournful eyes she cast around the plain, 
And sought the lord of her desires in vain. W. 
Ver. 472.] He again imitates Dryden in fulsome superfluities, 
and in stifling the speech. The following version is almost literal : 
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Stood in the gates, and ask’d what way she bent 
Her parting steps ? If to the fane she went, 478 
Where late the mourning patriots made resort ; 
Or sought her sisters in the Trojan court ? 
Not to the court (replied the’ attendant train) 
Nor mix’d with matrons to Minerva’s fane : 
To Ilion’s steepy tower she bent her way, 480 
To mark the fortunes of the doubtful day. 
Troy fled, she heard, before the Grecian sword ; 
She heard, and trembled for her absent lord : 
Distracted with surprise, she seem’d to fly, 
Fear on her cheek, and sorrow in her eye. 485 
The nurse attended with her infant boy, 
The young Astyanax, the hope of Troy. 

Hector, this heard, return’d without delay ; 
Swift through the town he trod his former way, 
Though streets of palaces, and walks of state: 400 
And met the mourner at the Sczean gate. 
With haste to meet him sprung the joyful fair, 
His blameless wife, Aétion’s wealthy heir: 


But he, not finding there his blameless wife, 
Stood at the door, and to his maidens spake : 
Ye maidens! tell me truly ; whither went 
The fair Andromache? to Priam’s hall, 
Her beauteous kindred, or Minerva’s fane, 
Where other matrons the dread Goddess soothe ? W. 
Ver. 473. Whose virtue charm’d him, &c.} Homer in this verse 
patticularizes the virtue of Andromache in the epithet ἀμνύμνονα, 
blameless, or without a fault. I have used it literally in another part 
of this episode. | P. 
Ver. 484. Dryden’s version here, with a little alteration, 
-would be superior to Pope’s, and much more close and faithful: 


. 
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(Cilician Thebé great Aétion sway’d, 

And Hippoplacus’ wide-extended shade) 495 
The nurse stood near, in whose embraces prest 

His only hope hung smiling at her breast, 

Whom each soft charm and early grace adorn, 

Fair as the new-born star that gilds the morn. 

To this loved infant Hector gave the name 500 
Scamandrius, from Scamander’s honour’d stream ; 
Astyanax the ‘Trojans call’d the boy, 

From his great father, the defence of 'Troy. 

Silent the warrior smiled, and pleased resign’d 

To tender passions all his mighty mind: 505 
His beauteous princess cast a mournful look, 

Hung on his hand, and then dejected spoke ; 

Her bosom labour’d with a boding sigh, 

And the big tear stood trembling in her eye. 

Too daring prince! ah whither dost thou run ? 
Ah too forgetful of thy wife and son! 511 
And think’st thou not how wretched we shall be. 

_ A widow I, a helpless orphan he! 
For sure such courage length of life denies, 
And thou must fall, thy virtue’s sacrifice. 515 


Lager in haste, with fear and fury wild, 
She went ; the nurse attended with her child. W. 
Ver. 501. Scamandrius, from Scamander’s honour'd stream, &c.] 
This manner of giving proper names to children, derived from 
any place, accident, or quality belonging to them or their parents, 
is very ancient, and was customary among the Hebrews. The 
Trojans called the son of Hector, Astyanax, because, (as it is said 
here and at the end of the twenty-second book) his father defended 
the city. There are many instances of the same kind in the thirtieth 
chapter of Genesis, where the names given to Jacob’s children, 
and the reasons of those names, are enumerated. P. 
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Greece in her single heroes strove in vain ; 

Now hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain! 

Oh grant me, Gods! ere Hector meets his doom, 
All I can ask of Heaven, an early tomb! 

So shall my days in one sad tenour run, 520 
And end with sorrows as they first begun. 

No parent now remains my griefs to share, 

No father’s aid, no mother’s tender care. 

The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 

Laid Thebé waste, and slew my warlike sire! 525 


Ver. 524. The fierce Achilles, Χο. Mr. Dryden, ‘in the pre- 
face to the third volume of Miscellany Poems, has passed a judg- 
ment upon part of this speech, which is altogether unworthy of 
him. ‘ Andromache (says he) in the midst of her concernment 
‘¢ and fright for Hector, runs off her bias, to tell him a story of 
““ her pedigree, and of the lamentable death of her father, her 
“ς mother, and her seven brothers. The devil was in Hector, if he 
“ς knew not all this matter, as well as she who told it him; for she had 
““ been his bed-fellow for many years together: and if he knew it, 
‘¢ it must then be confessed, that’ Homer in this long digression, has 
“ς rather'given us his own character, than that of the fair lady whom 
«he paints. His dear friends the commentators, who never fail him 
“ς at a pinch, will needs excuse him, by making the present sorrow 
“ς of Andromache to occasion the remembrance of all the past: 
«< but others think that she had enough to do with that grief which 
“ now oppressed her, without running for assistance to her family.”? 
But may not it be answered, that nothing was more natural in An- 
dromache, than to recollect her past calamities, in order to represent 
her present distress to Hector in a stronger light, and shew her 
utter desertion if he should perish? What could more effectually 
work upon a generous and tender mind, like that of Hector? 
What could therefore be more proper to each of their characters ? 
If Hector be induced to refrain from the field, it proceeds from 
compassion to Andromache: if Andromache endeavour to persuade 
him, it proceeds from her fear for the life of Hector. Homer had 
yet a farther view in this recapitulation ; it tends to raise his chief 
hero Achilles, and acquaints us with those great achievements of 
his which preceded the opening of the poem. Since there was a 
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His fate compassion in the victor bred ; 
Stern as he was, he yet revered the dead, 
His radiant arms preserved from hostile spoil, 
And laid him decent on the funeral pile ; 
Then raised a mountain where his bones were burn’d: 
The mountain nymphs the rural tomb adorn’d; 531 
Jove’s sylvan daughters bade their elms bestow 
A barren shade, and in his honour grow. 
By the same arm my seven brave brothers fell ; 
In one sad day beheld the gates of hell : 535 


necessity that hero should be absent from the action during a great 
part of the Iliad, the poet has shown his art in nothing more, than 
in the methods he takes from time to time to keep up our great idea 
of him, and to awaken our expectation of what he is to perform in 
the progress of the work. His greatest enemies cannot upbraid, 
or complain of him, but at the same time they confess his glory, 
and describe his victories. When Apollo encourages the Trojans to 
fight, it is by telling them Achilles fights ne more. When 
Juno animates the Greeks, it is by putting them in mind that they 
have to do with enemies who durst not appear out of their walls 
while Achilles engaged. When Andromache trembles for Hector, 
it is with remembrance of the resistless force of Achilles. And 
when Agamemnon would bribe him to a reconciliation, it is partly 
with those very treasures and spoils which had been won by Achilles 
himself. ¥. 

Ver. 528. His arms preserved from hostile spoil.| This circum- 
stance of Aétion’s being burned with his arms, will not appear 
trivial in this relation, when we reflect with what eager passion 
these ancient heroes fought to spoil and carry off the armour 
of a vanquished enemy; and therefore this action of Achilles is 
mentioned as an instance of uncommon favour and generosity. 
Thus /neas in Virgil having slain Lausus, and being moved with 
compassion for this unhappy youth, gives him a promise of the like 
favour. P, 

Ver. 532, Jove’s sylvan daughters bade their elms bestow 

A barren shade, &c.] 

It was the custom to plant about tombs only such trees as elms, 
alders, &c. that bear no fruit, as being most suitable to the dead. 
This passage alludes to _ piece of antiquity. Ῥ. 
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While the fat herds and snowy flocks they fed; 
Amid their fields the hapless heroes bled! 
My mother lived to bear the victor’s bands, 
The queen of Hippoplacia’s sylvan lands: 
Redeem’d too late, she scarce beheld again 540 
Her pleasing empire and her native plain, 
When ah! opprest by life-consuming woe, 
She fell a victim to Diana’s bow. 
Yet while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee: 545 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 
Once more will perish, if my Hector fall. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share : 
Oh prove a husband’s and a father’s care! 


Ver. 543. A victim to Diana’s bow.] The Greeks ascribed all 
sudden deaths of women to Diana. So Ulysses, in Odyss. xi. asks 
Anticlea, among the shades, if she died by the darts of Diana? 
And in the present book, Laodame, daughter of Bellerophon, is 
said to have perished young by the arrows of this Goddess. Or 
perhaps it may allude to some disease fatal to women, such as 
Macrobius speaks of, Sat.i.17. Foeminis certis afflictas morbis 
Lermoeanrss, 1 ᾿Αβεμνιδορλήτες vocant. , 

I think it probable, that the phrase, as in many other instances, 
grew by degrees into a general, from a specific application in it’s 
origin ; which I suppose to have been the death of women in child- 
birth : as those, slain by Apollo, were such as died of a coup de 
soleil, or, in general, by a sudden death. Hence the propriety of 
another passage of the Iliad, xxiv. 956 of our poet’s translation ; 
to which I refer the reader. W. 

Ver. 544.] Dryden is less tender, but more accurate : 

But thou, my Hector, art thyself alone 
My parents, brothers, and my lord in one. 
Ver. 547.] This thought was engrafted on Homer by Dryden : 
O! kill not all my kindred o’er again: 
but originated with Chapman : 
For thou gone, all these go again. W. 
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That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy, 550 
Where yon’ wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy: 
Thou, from this tower defend the’ important post ; 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful host, 

That pass Tydides, Ajax, strive to gain, 

And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 555 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given, 

Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven. 

Let others in the field their arms employ, 

But stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy. 

The chief replied: That post shall be my care, 
Not that alone, but all the works of war. 561 
How would the sons of Troy, in arms renown’d, 
And Troy’s proud dames, whose garments sweep the 

ground, | 
Attaint the lustre of my former name, 
Should Hector basely quit the field of fame! 565 
My early youth was bred to martial pains, 
My soul impels me to the’ embattled plains : 
Let me be foremost to defend the throne, 
And guard my father’s glories and my own. 

Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates; 570 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates !) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy, must bend, 

And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 


Ver. 571.] This line is due to the invention of the translator, 
who might have in mind a verse at the beginning of the second 
/Eneid : 

Quanquam animus: meminisse horret luctuque refugit : 
where Pitt’s fine version much resembles in expression this passage 
of our translator : 

VOL. II. D 
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And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 

My mother’s death, the ruin of my kind, 575 
Not Priam’s hoary hairs defiled with gore, 

Not all my brothers gasping on the shore, 

As thine, Andromache! thy griefs I dread ; 

I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led! 

In Argive looms our battles to design, 580 
And woes, of which so large a part was thine! 

To bear the victor’s hard commands, or bring 

The weight of waters from Hyperia’s spring. 

There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry, Behold the mighty Hector’s wife! 585 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 


Though my shock’d soul recoils, my tongue shall tell, 
But with a bleeding heart, how Mion fell. W. 
Ver. 580.] This detail of the subject woven, not even hinted 
at by Homer, he derived from Dryden: 
A spectacle in Argos, at the loom, 
Gracing with Trojan fights a Grecian room. ἵν; 
Ver. 581.] He imitates the beginning of the second Eneid : 
queque ipse miserrima vidi ; 
Et quorum pars magna fui. 
Those wars, in which so large a part I bore. Pitt. W. 
Ver. 583. Hyperia’s spring.] Drawing water was the office of 
the meanest slaves. This appears by the Holy Scripture, where the 
Gibeonites who had deceived Joshua are made slaves, and subjected 
to draw water. Joshua prenounces the curse against them in these 
words: Now therefore ye are cursed, and there shall none of you be 
Sreed from being bondmen, and hewers of wood, and drawers of 
water. Josh. ix. ver. 23. Dacier. ig! 
Ver. 585.] Our poet gives but an inadequate representation of 
his author. Thus Mr. Cowper, faithfully : 
This was the wife of Hector, who excelled 
All Troy in fight, when Ilium was besieged. Ww. 
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The thoughts of glory past, and present-shame, 

A thousand griefs, shall waken at the name! 

May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 590 
Press’d with a load of monumental clay ! 

Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep, 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep. 

Thus having spoke, the’ illustrious chief of ‘Troy 
Stretch’d his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 595 
The babe clung crying to his nurse’s breast, 

Scared at the dazzling helm, and nodding crest. 
With secret pleasure each fond parent smiled, 

And Hector hasted to relieve his child ; 

The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 600 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground ; 
Then kiss’d the child, and lifting high in air, 

Thus to the Gods, preferr’d a father’s prayer. 

O thou! whose glory fills the’ ethereal throne, 
And all ye deathless powers! protect my son! 605 


Ver. 590. ὁ Before this vérse a circumstance is dropped, which 
appears thus in Dryden: 
That he is dead, who could thy wrongs redress. WwW. 
Ver. 597.] The circumstantial delineation in the original 
picture will be much more beautifully seen in Dryden, somewhat 
corrected ; 
Scared at his face with gleaming steel o’erspread, 
And the high plume that nodded o’er his head, W. 
Ver. 602.] Odgilby is faithful to his author: 
Then having kiss’d and dandled in his arms 
His dearest son —. bi of 
Ver. 604. Hector’s prayer for his son.] It may be asked how 
Hector’s prayer, that his son might protect the Trojans, could be 
consistent with what he had said just before, that he certainly 
knew Troy and his parents would perish. We ought to reflect that 
this is only a prayer; Hector in the excess of a tender emotion for 
his son, entreats the Gods to preserve Troy, and permit Astyanax 
D2 
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Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown, 

To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 

Against his country’s foes the war to wage, 

And rise the Hector of the future age! 

So when triumphant from successful toils 610 

Of heroes slain he bears the reeking spoils, 

Whole hosts may hail him with deserved acclaim, 

And say, This chief transcends his father’s fame : 

While pleased amidst the general shouts of ‘Troy, 

His mother’s conscious heart o’erflows with joy. 615 
He spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 

Restor’d the pleasing burthen to her arms; 

Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 

Hush’d to repose, and with a smile survey’d. 

The troubled pleasure soon chastised by fear, 620 

She mingled with the smile a tender tear. 

The softened chief with kind compassion view’d, 

And dried the falling drops, and thus pursued. 


to rule there. It is at all times allowable to beseech heaven to ap= 
pease its anger, and change its decrees; and we are taught that 
prayers can alter destiny. Dacier. Besides it cannot be inferred 
from hence, that Hector had any divine foreknowledge of his own 
fate, and the approaching ruin of his country ; since in many follow- 
ing passages we find him possessed with strong hopes and firm 
assurances to raise the siege, by the flight or destruction of the 
Greeks. So that these forebodings of his fate were only the appre~ 
hensions and misgivings of a soul dejected with sorrow and com- 
passion, by considering the great dangers to which he saw all that 
was dear to him exposed. P, 
Ver. 623.] This circumstance is interpolated from Dryden : 
He, wiping her fair eyes, indulged her grief: 
who borrowed it from Chapman ; 
He dried her tears. 
Our poet’s execution here is beautifully poetical, but not com- 
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Andromache! my soul’s far better part, 
Why with untimely.sorrows heaves thy heart? 625 
No hostile hand can antedate my doom, 
*Till Fate condemns me to the silent tomb. 
Fix’d is the term of all the race of earth ; 
And such the hard condition of our birth, 
No force can then resist, no flight can save, 630 
All sink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more—but hasten to thy tasks at home, 
There guide the spindle, and direct the loom : 
Me Glory summons to the martial scene ; 
The field of combat is the sphere for men. 635 
Where heroes war, the foremost place 1 claim, 
The first in danger as the first in fame. 
Thus having said, the glorious chief resumes 
His towery helmet, black with shading plumes. 
His princess parts with a prophetick sigh, 640 
Unwilling parts, and oft’ reverts her eye 


parable, in my opinion, to the concise impassioned simplicity of his 
eriginal: of which the following is a faithful representation : 

This said, he placed his infant in the arms 

Of his loved wife: she to her fragrant breast, 

Smiling in tears, received it: Pity toucht 

His soul: he fondly prest her hand, and spake. W. 

Ver. 628. Fix’d is the term.] The reason which Hector here 

urges to allay the affliction of his wife, is grounded on a very ancient 
and common opinion, that the fatal period of life is appointed to 
all men at the time of their birth; which as no precaution can avoid, 
so no danger can hasten. This sentiment is as proper to give com- 
fort to the distressed, as to inspire courage into the desponding ; 
since nothing is so fit to quiet and strengthen our minds in times 
of difficulty, as a firm assurance that our lives are exposed to no 
veal hazards, in the greatest appearanees of danger. er. 


Ver. 640.] The thoughts of this couplet are not in the original. 
W, 
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That stream’d at every look: then moving slow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulged her woe. 
There, while her tears deplored the god-like man, 
Through all her train the soft infection ran ; 645 
The pious maids their mingled sorrows shed, 
And mourn the living Hector as the dead. 

But now, no longer deaf to honour’s call, 
Forth issues Paris from the palace wall. 
In brazen arms that cast a gleamy ray, 650 
Swift through the town the warrior bends his way. 
The wanton courser thus with reins unbound, 
Breaks from his stall, and beats the trembling ground; 
Pamper’d and proud, he seeks the wonted tides, 
And laves, in height of blood, his shining sides ; 
His head now freed, he tosses to the skies; 656 
‘His mane dishevel’d o’er his shoulder flies ; 
He snuffs the females in the distant plain, 
And springs, exulting, to his fields again. 
With equal triumph, sprightly, bold and gay, 660 
In arms refulgent as the God of day, 
The son of Priam, glorying in his might, 
Rush’d forth with Hector to the fields of fight. 

And now the warriors passing on the way, 
The graceful Paris first excused his stay. 665 


Ver. 646.] The original is huddled together in consequence of 
treading so exactly in Dryden’s steps. The following attempt is 
literal : 

They, in his house, the living Hector mourn’d ; 
For, never more, said they, will he from war 
Return, escaped the furious hands of Greeks. Ww. 

Ver. 665. Paris excused his stay.] Here, in the original, is a 

short speech of Paris containing only these words: Brother, I have 
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To whom the noble Hector thus replied : 

O chief! in blood, and now in arms, allied! 

Thy power in war with justice none contest ; 
Known is thy courage, and thy strength confest. 
What pity sloth should seize a soul so brave, 670 
Or god-like Paris live a woman’s slave! 

My heart weeps blood at what the Trojans say, 

And hopes thy deeds shall wipe the stain away. 
Haste then, in all their glorious labours share ; 

For much they suffer, for thy sake, in war. 675 
These ills shall cease, whene’er by Jove’s decree 

We crown the bowl to Heaven and Liberty : 


detained you too long, and should have come sooner, as you desired 
me, This, and some few others of the same nature in the Iliad, the 
translator has ventured to omit, expressing ofly the sense of them. 
A living author (whom future times will quote, and therefore I 
shall not scruple to do it) says, that these short speeches, though 
they may be natural in other languages, cannot appear so well in 
ours, which is much more stubborn and unpliant, and therefore are 
but so many rubs in the story, that are still turning the narration 
out of its proper course. κ 

Ver. 667.1 This verse is a mere interpolation ; and so the follow- 
ing circumstances of woman’s slave, and my heart weeps dlood, 
which is, I fear, a hypertragical exaggeration. 

Ver. 669. Known is thy courage, &c.] Hector here intitle 
the natural valour of Paris, but Guasives it to be overcome by the 
indolence of his temper and the love of pleasure. An ingenious 
French writer very well remarks, that the true character of this 
hero has a great resemblance with that of Mare Antony. See the 
note on the third book, ver, 37. P. 

Ver. 677. We crown the bowl to Heaven and Liberty.]| The 
Greek is, κρητῆρα ἐλεύθερον, the free bowl, in which they made 


_ libations to Jupiter after the recovery of their liberty. The ex- 


pression is observed by M. Dacier to resemble those of the Hebrews; 
The cup of salvation, the cup of sorrow, the cup of benediction, &c. 
Atheneus mentions those cups which the Greeks called γραμμνατικὰ, 
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While the proud foe his frustrate triumphs mourns, 
And Greece indignant through her seas returns. 


ἐκπώματα, and were consecrated to the Gods in memory of some 


success. He gives us the inscription of one of this sort, which 
was AIOZ ΣΏΤΗΡΟΣ, Ρ, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


*“THE SINGLE COMBAT OF HECTOR AND AJAX. 


THE battle renewing with double ardour upon the return of 
Hector, Minerva is under apprehensions for the Greeks. 
Apollo, seeing her descend from Olympus, joins her near the 
Scan gale. They agree to put off the general engagement 
for that day, and incite Hector to challenge the Greeks io a 
single comlat. Nine of the princes accepting the challenge 
the lot is cast, and falls upon Ajax. These heroes, after seve- 
yal attacks, are parted by the night. The Trojans calling a 
council, Antenor proposes the delivery of Helen to the Greeks, 
to which Paris will not consent, but offers to restore them her 
riches. Priam sends a herald to make this offer, and to demand 
a truce for burning the dead, the last of which only is agreed 
toly Agamemnon. When the funerals are performed, the 

Greeks, pursuant to the advice of Nestor, erect a fortification 

to protect their fleet and camp, fianked with towers, and 
defended ly a ditch and palisades. Neptune testifies his jea- 

lousy at this work, but is pacified by a promise from Jupiter. 

Both armies pass the night in feasting, but Jupiter disheartens 

the Grecians with thunder and other signs of his wrath. 

The three and twentieth day ends with the duel of Hector 
and Ajax: the next day the truce is agreed: another is taken 
up in the funeral rites of the slain ; and one more in building 
the fortification before the ships. So that somewhat above 
three days is employed in this book. The scene lies wholly in 
the field. =. 
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So spoke the guardian of the Trojan state, 

Then rush’d impetuous through the Sczan gate. 

Him Paris follow’d to the dire alarms ; 

Both breathing slaughter, both resolved in arms. 

As when to sailors labouring through the main, 5 

That long had heaved the weary oar in vain, 

Jove bids at length the’ expected gales arise ; 

The gales blow grateful, and the vessel flies : 

So welcome these to Troy’s desiring train ; 

The bands are cheer’d, the war awakes again. 10 
Bold Paris first the work of death begun 

On great Menesthius, Areithous’ son : 


Ver. 5. As when to sailors, &c.] This simile makes it plain 
that the battle had relaxed during the absence of Hector in Troy ; 
and consequently that the conversation of Diomed and Glaucus in 
the former book, was not (as Homer’s censurers would have it) in 


the heat of the engagement. P. 
Ver. 8.1 This is an effusion, eminently graceful, of the trans- 
lator’s own fancy, W. 
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Sprung from the fair Philomeda’s embrace, 
The pleasing Arné was his native place. 
Then sunk Eioneus to the shades below, 15 
Beneath his steely casque he felt the blow 
Full on his neck, from Hector’s weighty hand ; 
And roll’d, with limbs relax’d, along the land. 
By Glaucus’ spear the bold Iphinous bleeds, 
Fix’d in the shoulder as he mounts his steeds ; 20 
Headlong he tumbles: his slack nerves unbound 
Drop the cold useless members on the ground. 

When now Minerva saw her Argives slain, 
From vast Olympus to the gleaming plain 
Fierce she descends: Apollo mark’d her flight, 25 
Nor shot less swift from Ilion’s towery height : 
Radiant they met, beneath the beechen shade ; 
When thus Apollo to the blue-eyed maid. 

What cause, O daughter of almighty Joye ! 
Thus wings thy progress from the realms above ? 
Once more impetuous dost thou bend thy way, 31 
To give to Greece the long-divided day ? 
Too much has Troy already felt thy hate, 
Now breathe thy rage, and hush the stern debate ; 
This day, the business of the field suspend ; 35 
War soon shall kindle, and great Ilion bend ; 
Since vengeful Goddesses confederate join 
To raze her walls, though built by hands divine. 


Ver. 23.] Chapman is more faithful than Pope, and his efforts 
in this place have an unelaborate simplicity, that will please the 
reader : 

When gray-eyed Pallas had perceived, the Greeks so fall in fight, 

From high Olympus’ top she stoopt, and did on Ilion light. 
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To whom the progeny of Jove replies. 
I left, for this, the council of the skies : 40 
But who shall bid conflicting hosts forbear, 
What art shall calm the furious sons of war ? 
To her the God; great Hector’s soul incite 
To dare the boldest Greek to single fight, 
Till Greece, provoked, from all her numbers show 45 
A warrior worthy to be Hector’s foe. 
At this agreed, the heavenly powers withdrew ; 
Sage Helenus their secret counsels knew ; 
Hector, inspired he sought: to him addrest, 
Thus told the dictates of his sacred breast. 50 
O son of Priam! let thy faithful ear 
Receive my words; thy friend and brother hear! 
Go forth persuasive, and a while engage 
The warring nations to suspend their rage ; 
Then dare the boldest of the hostile train 55 
To mortal combat on the listed plain. 
For not this day shall end thy glorious date ; 
The Gods have spoke it, and their voice is fate. 
He said: the warrior heard the word with joy ; 
Then with his spear restrain’d the youth of Troy, 60 
Apollo, to encounter her, to Pergamus did flie, 
From whence he, looking to the field, wisht Trojans victorie. W. 


Ver. 41.] This couplet is wrought from the following simple 
words of his author: 
But come, how wilt thou stop this war of men? W. 
Ver. 48. Sage Helenus their sacred counsels knew.] Helenus 
was the priest of Apollo, and might therefore be supposed to be 
informed of this by his God, or taught by an oracle that such was 
his will. Or else being an Augur, he might learn it from the flight 
of those birds, into which the Deities are here feigned to transform 
themselves (perhaps for that reason, as it would be a very poetical 
manner of expressing it), 
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Held by the midst athwart. On either hand 

The squadrons part ; the’ expecting Trojans stand: 
Great Agamemnon bids the Greeks forbear ; 

They breathe, and hush the tumult of the war. 

The’ Athenian Maid, and glorious God of day, 65 
With silent joy the settling hosts survey : 

In form of vultures, on the beech’s height 

They sit conceal’d, and wait the future fight. 

The thronging troops obscure the dusky fields, 
Horrid with bristling spears, and gleaming shields. 
As when a general darkness veils the main, 71 
(Soft Zephyr curling the wide watery plain) 

The waves scarce heave, the face of Ocean sleeps, 
And a still horror saddens all the deeps : 


Ver. 60. Then with his spear restrain’d the youth of Troy, 
Held by the midst athwart.] 
The remark of fustathius here is observable: he tells us that 
the warriors of those times (having no trumpets, and because the 
voice of the loudest herald would be drawned in the noise of a bat- 
tle) addressed themselves to the eyes, and that grasping the 
middle of the spear denoted a request that the fight might a while 
be suspended, the holding the spear in that position not being the 
posture of a warrior ; and thus Agamemnon understands it without 
any farther explication. But however it be, we have a lively 
picture of a general who stretches his spear across, and presses back 
the advanced soldiers of his army. a 
Our poet misunderstood the circumstance of the spear. It is not 
asserted, that Hector held it in a different direction, but by another 
part only, in the middle: because, when a warrior was poising his 
spear for a hostile cast, the weight of the iron head would require a 
position of the hand much beyond the mzddle, towards the point. W. 
Ver. 70.] The epithet thronging conveys an idea of progression, 
whereas the troops were sitting down ; and a word of the original is 
passed over in the next verse. I would propose the following 
φρουρίου: 
The troops condensed obscure the dusky fields ; 
Bristling with spears, and helms, and gleaming shields. W. 
© 
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Thus in thick order settling wide around, 75 
At length composed they sit, and shade the ground. 
Great Hector first amidst both armies broke 
The solemn silence, and their powers bespoke. 

Hear all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian bands, 
What my soul prompts, and what some God com- 

mands. 80 

Great Jove, averse our warfare to compose, 
O’erwhelms the nations with new toils and woes; 
War with a fiercer tide once more returns, 
Till Ilion falls, or till yon’ navy burns. 
You then, O Princes of the Greeks! appear ; 85 
Tis Hector speaks, and calls the Gods to hear : 
From all your troops select the boldest knight, 
And him, the boldest, Hector dares to fight. 
Here if I fall, by chance of battle slain, 
Be his my spoil, and his these arms remain ; 00 
But let my body, to my friends return’d, 
By Trojan hands and Trojan flames be burn’d. 
And if Apollo, in whose aid I trust, 
Shall stretch your daring champion in the dust ! 
If mine the glory to despoil the foe : 95 
On Pheebus’ temple I'll his arms bestow : 


Ver. 80] He might have adhered to his author without inter- 
polation : 
Hear all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian bands, 
What the bold impulse of my soul commands. Ls 
Ver. 86.] He might have written, without an intermixture of 
extraneous sentiment, as follows: 


"Tis Hector speaks: hzs general challenge hear, W, 
Ver 92.] The original reece the following alteration : 
By all the Trojans and their wives be burn’d. WwW. 


Ver. 96, On Phoebus’ temple I'll his arms bestow.] Tt was the 
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The breathless carcass to your navy sent, 
Greece on the shore shall raise a monument ; 
Which when some future mariner surveys, 
Wash’d by broad Hellespont’s resounding seas, 100 
Thus shall he say, “ A valiant Greek lies there, 
“ By Hector slain, the mighty man of war.” 
The stone shall tell your vanquish’d hero’s name, 
And distant ages learn the victor’s fame. 

This fierce defiance Greece astonish’d heard, 105 
Blush’d to refuse, and to accept it fear’d. 


manner of the ancients to dedicate trophies of this kind to the 
temples of the Gods. The particular reason for consecrating 
the arms in this place to Apollo, is not only as he was the constant 
protector of Troy, but as this thought of the challenge was inspired 
by him. fl 
Ver. 91. Greece on the shore shall raise a monument.] Homer 
took the hint of this from several tombs of the ancient heroes who 
had fought at Troy, remaining in his time upon the shore of the 
Hellespont. He gives that sea the epithet broad, to distinguish the 
particular places of those tombs, which was on the Rheetean or 
Sigean coast, where the Hellespont (which in other parts is narrew) 
opens itself to the Afgean sea. Strabo gives an account of the mo-« 
nument of Ajax near Rhoeteum, and of Achilles at the promontory 
of Sigeum. This is one among a thousand proofs of our author's 
exact knowledge in Geography and Antiquities. Time (says 
Eustathius) has destroyed those tombs which were to have preserved 
Hector’s glory ; but Homer’s poetry, more lasting than monu- 
ments, and proof against ages, will for ever support and convey it 
to the latest posterity. P, 
Ver. 102.] A poor verse, and a faulty rhyme. Perhaps, our 
author might have written, as well in other respects, and with 
more fidelity, thus: 
Thus shall he say: “ Here lies a man of might, 
“ς Whom once illustrious Hector slew in fight.’ Ww. 
Ver. 105. Greece astonish’d heard.] It seems natural to enquire 
why the Greeks, before they accepted Hector’s challenge, did not 
demand reparation for the former treachery of Pandarus, and insist 
upon the delivering up the author of it ; which had been the shortest 


a 
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Stern Menelaiis first the silence broke, 
And inly groaning, thus opprobrious spoke. 

Women of Greece ! Oh scandal of your race, 
Whose coward souls your manly form disgrace. 110 
How great the shame, when every age shall know 
That not a Grecian met this noble foe ! 

Go then! resolve to earth, from whence ye grew ; 
A heartless, spiritless, inglorious crew ! 
Be what ye seem, unanimated clay ! 115 
Myself will dare the danger of the day. 
5 Man’s bold task the generous strife to try, 
But in the hands of God is victory. 
These words scarce spoke, with generous ardour 
prest, 
His manly limbs in azure arms he drest : 120 
That day, Atrides ! a superior hand 
Had stretch’d thee breathless on the hostile strand : 
But all at once, thy fury to compose, 
The kings of Greece, an awful band, arose : 


way for the Trojans to have wiped off that stain: it was very rea- 
sonable for the Greeks to reply to this challenge, that they could 
not venture a second single combat, for fear of such another insi- 
dious attempt upon their champion. And indeed I wonder that 
Nestor did not think of this excuse for his countrymen, when they 
were so backward to engage. One may make some sort of answer 
to this, if we consider the clearness of Hector’s character ; and his 
words at the beginning of the foregoing speech, where he first 
complains of the revival of the war as a misfortune common to 
them both (which is at once very artful and decent) and lays the 
blame of it upon Jupiter. Though, by the way, his charging the 
Trojan breach of faith upon the Deity, looks ἃ little like the rea- 
soning of some modern saints in the doctrine of absolute repro- 
bation, making God the author of sin, and may serve for some 
instance of the antiquity ofthat false tenet. ἘΝ 
FOL, If. E 
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Even he their chief, great Agamemnon, press’'d 125 
Thy daring hand, and this advice address’d. 
Whither, O Menelaiis ! would’st thou run, 

And tempt a fate, which prudence bids thee shun ; 
Grieved though thou art, forbear the rash design ; 
Great Hector’s arm is mightier far than thine, 130 
Even fierce Achilles learn’d its force to fear, 

And trembling met this dreadful son of war. 

Sit thou secure amidst thy social band ; 

Greece in our cause shall arm some powerful hand. 
The mightiest warrior of the’ Achaian name, 135 
Though bold, and burning with desire of fame, 
Content, the doubtful honour might forego, 

So great the danger, and so brave the foe. 

He said, and turn’d his brother’s vengeful mind ; 
He stoop’d to reason, and his rage resign’d, 140 
No longer bent to rush on certain harms ; 

His joyful friends unbrace his azure arms. 

He, from whose lips divine persuasion flows, 
Grave Nestor, then, in graceful act arose. 

Thus to the kings he spoke. What grief, what shame 
Attend on Greece, and all the Grecian name! 146 


Ver. 135.] Our poet has totally mistaken a passage, which is 
perfectly plain to any man, who has but a moderate knowledge of 
the original: uor has one of his predecessors in English translation 
represented the sense amiss. ‘Lake Hobbes for an example: 

Therefore, good brother, sit still at your troop; 
Some other we’ll oppose to Hector’s might, | «. 
That, haughty as he is, shall make him stoop, ~ i 
And thank the Gods, if safe he comes from fight. Ww. 

Ver. 143.] This is the poetical addition of his own fancy. His 
author would have been as fully represented thus: 

Then Nestor rose, and spake : What grief, what shame—. W. 
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How shall, alas! her hoary heroes mourn 

Their sons degenerate, and their race a scorn! 

What tears shall down thy silver beard be roll’d, 

Oh Peleus, old in arms, in wisdom old ! 150 

Once with what joy the generous prince would hear 

Of every chief who sought this glorious war, 

Participate their fame, and pleased enquire 

Each name, each action, and each hero’s sire ! 

Gods! should he see our warriors trembling stand, 

And trembling all before one hostile hand, 156 

How would he lift his aged arms on high, 

Lament*inglorious Greece, and beg to die! 

Oh! would to all the’ immortal powers above, 

Minerva, Phoebus, and almighty Jove! 160 

Years might again roll back, my youth renew, 

And give this arm the spring which once it knew: 

When fierce in war, where Jardan’s waters fall 

I led my troops to Phea’s trembling wall, 

And with the’ Arcadian spears my prowess tried, 

Where Celadon rolls down his rapid tide. 166 

There Ereuthalion braved’ us in the field, 

Proud Areithous’ dreadful arms to wield ; 

Great Areithous, known from shore to shore 

By the huge, knotted, iron mace he bore ; 170 

No lance he shook, nor bent the twanging bow, 

But broke with this the battle of the foe. 

Him not by manly force Lycurgus slew, 

Whose guileful javelin from the thicket flew, 

Deep in a winding way his breast assail’d, 175 

Nor aught the warrior’s thundering mace avail’d. 
od Ε 9 
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Supine he fell : those arms which Mars before 

Had given the vanguish’d, now the victor bore. 

But when old age had dimm/’d Lycurgus’ eyes, 

To Ereuthalion he consign’d the prize. 180 
Furious with this, he crush’d our levell’d bands, 

And dared the trial of the strongest hands ; 

Nor could the strongest hands his fury stay ; 

Ali saw, and fear’d, his huge tempestuous sway. 
"Till I, the youngest of the host, appear’d, 185 
And youngest, met whom all our army fear’d. 

I fought the chief: my arms Minerva crown’d : 
Prone fell the giant o’er a length of ground, ~ 

What then I was, Ὁ were your Nestor now ! 

Not Hector’s self should want an equal foe. 190 
But warriors, you, that youthful vigour boast, 

The flower of Greece, the’ examples of our host, 
Sprung from such fathers, who such numbers sway, 
Can you stand trembling, and desert the day ? 

His warm reproofs the listening kings inflame ; 
And nine, the noblest of the Grecian name, 196 
Up-started fierce : but far above the rest 
The king of men advanced his dauntless breast : 
Then bold Tydides, great in arms, appear’d ; 

And next his bulk gigantic Ajax rear’d : 200 
Oileus follow’d ; Idomen was there, 

And Merion, dreadful as the God of war: 

With these Eurypylus and Thoas stand, 

And wise Ulysses closed the daring band. ~ 


Ver. 1'77. 


Those arms which Mars before 
Had given.) 
Homer has the peculiar happiness of being able to raise the obscurest 
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All these, alike inspired with noble rage, 205 

Demand the fight. ΤῸ whom the Pylian sage: 
Lest thirst of glory your brave souls divide, 

What chief shall combat, let the lots decide ; 

Whom Heaven shall chuse, be his the chance to 

raise | 

His country’s fame, his own immortal praise. 210 
The lots produced, each hero signs his own ; 

Then in the general’s helm the fates are thrown. 

The people pray, with lifted eyes and hands, 

And vows like these ascend from all the bands. 

Grant, thou Almighty ! in whose hand is fate, 215 

A worthy champion for the Grecian state. 

This task let Ajax or Tydides prove, 

Or he, the king of kings, beloved by Jove! 

Old Nestor shook the casque. By heaven inspired, 
Leap’d forth the lot, of every Greek desired. 220 
This from the right to left the herald bears, 

Held out in order to the Grecian peers ; 

Each to his rival yields the mark unknown, 

“Till godlike Ajax finds the lot his own ; 

Surveys the’ inscription with rejoicing eyes, 225 
Then casts before him, and with transport cries : 


circumstance into the strongest point of light. Areithous had 
taken these arms in battle, and this gives occasion to our author to 
say they were the present of Mars. Eustathius. ear 

Ver. 224. The remark of the scholiast on the place is very 
pertinent and observable ; that “ the heroes did not know letters :” 
i. 6. alphabetical writing was not practised, and perhaps not known 
to the Greeks, in the heroic ages. W. 

Ver. 225. Surveys the’ inscription.] There is no necessity to 
suppose that they put any letters upon their lots, at least not their 
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Warriors! I claim the lot, and arm with joy ; 
Be mine the conquest of this chief of Troy. 


names, because the herald could not tell to whom the lot of Ajax 
belonged, till he claimed it himself. It is more probable that they 
made some private mark or signet each upon his own lot... The lot 
was only a piece of wood, a shell, or any thing that lay at hand. 
Eustathius. Ρ, 

Ver. 227. Warriors ! I claim the lot.] This is the first speech of 
Ajax in the Iliad. He is no orator, but always expresses himself 
in short; generally bragging or threatening; and very positive. 
The appellation of the bulwark of the Greeks, which Homer al- 
most constantly gives him, is extremely proper to the bulk, strength, 
and immobility of this heavy hero, who on all occasions is made to 
stand to the business, and support the brunt. These qualifications 
are given him, that he may last out, when the rest of the chief 
heroes are wounded ; this makes him of excellent use in Iliad xiii. 
&c. He there puts a stop to the whole force of the enemy, anda 
long time prevents the firing of the ships. It is particularly ob- 
servable, that he is never assisted by any Deity, as the others are. 
Yet one would think Mars had been no improper patron for him, 
there being some resemblance in the boisterous character of that 
God and this hero. However it be, this consideration may partly 
account for a particular, which else may very well raise a question : 
why Ajax, who is in this book superiédr in strength to Hector, 
should afterwards in the Iliad shun to meet him, and appear his 
inferior ? We see the Gods make this difference: Hector is not 
only assisted by them in his own person, but his men second him, 
whereas those of Ajax are dispirited by Heaven: to which one may 
add another which is a natural reason, Hector in this book expressly 
tells Ajax, “ he will now make use of no skill or art in fighting 
«with him.” The Greek in bare brutal strength proved too hard 
for Hector, and therefore he might be supposed afterwards to have 
exerted his dexterity against him. Ξ Ρ. 

Ver. 228,7] More exactly thus: 

The conquest hoping of this chief of Troy. 

Moreover, our translator always appears to me as viewing Ajax 
ima less advantageous light, than that in which Homer intended 
todisplay him. He seems a solid, sedate, resolute, and unostenta- 
tious warrior. And so Sophocles considered him: and Homer 
gives him the preference expressly, as a warrior, to all the heroes, 
but Achilles, Ww. 
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Now, while my brightest arms my limbs invest, 
ToSaturn’s son be all your vows addrest : 230 
But pray in secret, lest the foes should hear, 
And deem your prayers the mean effect of fear. 
Said Iin secret? No, your vows declare, 
In such a voice as fills the earth and air. 
Lives there a chief whom Ajax ought to dread, 235 
Ajax, in all the toils of battle bred ? 
From warlike Salamis I drew my birth, 
And born to combats, fear no force on earth. 
He said. The troops, with elevated eyes, 
Implore the God whose thunder rends the skies. 240 
O Father of mankind, superior lord ! 
On lofty Ida’s holy hill adored ; | 
Who in the highest Heaven has fix’d thy throne, 
Supreme of Gods! unbounded, and alone: 
Grant thou, that Telamon may bear away 94 
The praise and conquest of this doubtful day ; 
Or if illustrious Hector be thy care, 
That both may claim it, and that both may share. 
Now Ajax braced his dazzling armour on ; 
Sheath’d in bright steel the giant warrior shone: 250 
He moves to combat with majestic pace ; 
So stalks in arms the grizzly God of Thrace, 
When Jove to punish faithless men prepares, 
And gives whole nations to the waste of wars. 
Thus march’d the chief, tremendous as a God; 255 
Grimly he smiled; earth trembled as he strode: 
His massy javelin quivering in his hand, | 
He stood, the bulwark of the Grecian band. 
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Through every Argive heart new transport ran ; 

All Troy stood trembling at the mighty man: 260 

Even Hector paused ; and with new doubt opprest, 

Felt his great heart suspended in his breast ; 

’T was vain to seek retreat, and vain to fear; 

Himself had challenged, and the foe drew near. 
Stern Telamon behind his ample shield, 265 

As from a brazen tower o’erlook’d the field. 

Huge was its orb, with seven thick folds o’ercast. 

Of tough bull-hides; of solid brass the last. 

(The work of Tychius, who in Hyleé dwell’d, 

And all in arts of armoury excell’d.) 270 

This Ajax bore before his manly breast, 

And threatening, thus his adverse chief addrest. 
Hector ! approach my arm, and singly know 

What strength thou hast, and what the Grecian foe. 

Achilles shuns the fight; yet some there are, 275 

Not void of soul, and not unskill’d in war: 

Let him, unactive on the sea-beat shore, 

Indulge his wrath, and aid our arms no more; 

Whole troops of herees Greece has yet to boast, 

And sends thee one, a sample of her host. 280 


Ver. 262.] Perhaps the original would be better represented 
thus : 
Felt his great heart ¢wmultwous in his breast. Ww. 
Ver. 265.] Here, as above in ver, 245, our poet, after the 
example of Chapman, calls the Zelamonian Ajax simply Telamon, 
but very improperly : thus confounding the hero with his father. W. 
Ver. 275.] The epithets, bestowed on Achilles, which our 
translator omits, are thus represented by Ogilby : 
That squadron-router, with a lion’s heart. WwW. 
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Such as I am, I come to prove thy might ; 
No more—be sudden, and begin the fight. 
O son of Telamon, thy country’s pride ; 
(To Ajax thus the Trojan prince replied) 
Me, as a boy or woman would’st thou fright, 285 
New to the field, and trembling at the fight ? 
Thou meet’st a chief deserving of thy arms, 
To combat born, and bred amidst alarms : 
ἢ know to shift my ground, remount the car, 
Turn, charge, and answer every call of war ; 290 
To right, to left, the dexterous lance I wield, 
And bear thick battle on my sounding shield. 
But open be our fight, and bold each blow ; 
I steal no conquest from a noble foe. 

He said, and rising high above the field 295 
Whil'd the long lance against the sevenfold shield. 
Full on the brass descending from above 
Through six bull-hides the furious weapon drove, 
"Till in the seventh it fix’d. ‘Then Ajax threw ; 
Through Hector’s shield the forceful javelin flew, 300 
His corslet enters, and his garment rends, 

And glancing downwards near his flank descends. 
The wary Trojan shrinks, and, bending low 

Beneath his buckler, disappoints the blow. 

From their bored shields the chiefs their javelins drew, 
Then close impetuous, and the charge renew: 900 
Fierce as the mountain-lions bathed in blood, 

Or foaming boars, the terror of the wood. 

At Ajax, Hector his long lance extends ; 

The blunted point against the buckler bends: 310 
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But Ajax watchful as his foe drew near, 

Drove through the Trojan targe the knotty spear; ~ 
It reach’d his neck, with matchless strength impelld ; 
Spouts the black gore, and dims his shining shield. 
Yet ceased not Hector thus; but, stooping down, 315 
In his strong hand up-heaved a flinty stone, 

Black, craggy, vast; to this his force he bends ; 

Full on the brazen boss the stone descends ; 

. The hollow brass resounded with the shock. 

Then Ajax seized the fragment of a rock, 320 
Applied each nerve, and swinging round on high, 
With force tempestuous let the ruin fly ; 

The huge stone thundering thro’ his buckler broke : 
Fis slacken’d knees received the numbing stroke ; 
Great Hector falls extended on the field, 325 
His bulk supporting on the shatter’d shield : 

Nor wanted heavenly aid : Apollo’s might 

Confirm’d his sinews, and restored to fight. 

And now both heroes their broad falchions drew : 

In flaming circles round their heads they flew; 330 
But then by heralds’ voice the word was given ; 

The sacred ministers of earth and Heaven : 


Ver. 313.] Our translator ΕΣ his invention. Chapman 
is faithful : 

But Ajax, following his lance, smote through his target quite, 

And staid bold Hector rushing in ; the lance held way outright, 

And hurt his neck: out wadhe the blood. Ww. 

Ver. 314. ] The latter clause of the verse is the translator's own 
addition, suggested probably by Dacier. W. 


Ver. 331. Heralds, the sacred ministers.} The heralds of old 


were sacred persons, accounted the delegates of Mercury, and in« 


EE 
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Divine Talthybius whom the Greeks employ, 
And sage Idzeus on the part of Troy, 
Between the swords, their peaceful sceptres rear’d ; 
And first Idzeus’ awful voice was heard. 336 
Forbear, my sons! your farther force to prove, 
Both dear to men, and both beloved of Jove. 
To either host your matchless worth is known, 
Each sounds your praise, and war is all your own. 
But now the night extends her awful shade ; 341 
The Goddess parts you: be the night obey’d. 
To whom great Ajax his high soul express’d. 
O sage! to Hector be these words address’d. 
Let him, who first provoked our chiefs to fight, 345 
Let him demand the sanction of the night ; 
If first he ask it, I content obey, 
And cease the strife when Hector shows the way. 
Oh first of Greeks! (his noble foe rejoin’d) 
Whom Heaven adorns superior to thy kind, 350 
With strength of body, and with worth of mind! 
Now martial law commands us to forbear ; 
Hereafter we shall meet in glorious war, 
Some future day shall lengthen out the strife, 
And let the Gods decide of death or life ! 355 
Since then the Night extends her gloomy shade, 
And Heaven enjoins it, be the Night obey’d. 


violable by the law of nations. The ancient histories have many 
examples of the severity exercised against those who committed any 
outrage upon them. Their office was to assist in the sacrifices and 
councils, to proclaim war or peace, to command silence at cere= 


monies or single combats, to part the combatants, and to declare 
the conqueror, &c, P, 
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Return, brave Ajax, to thy Grecian friends, 
And joy the nations whom thy heart defends, 
As I shall glad each chief, and Trojan wife, 360 
Who wearies heaven with vows for Hector’s life. 
But let us, on this memorable day, 
Exchange some gift; that Greece and ‘Troy may say, 
* Not hate, but glory, made these chiefs contend ; 
« And each brave foe was in his soul a friend.” 365 
With that, a sword with stars of silver graced, 
The baldrick studded, and the sheath enchased, 
He gave the Greek. The generous Greek bestow’d 
_A radiant belt that rich with purple glow ἃ. 
Then with majestick grace they quit the plain; 370 
This seeks the Grecian, that the Phrygian train. 
The Trojan bands returning Hector wait, 
And hail with joy the champion of their state: 
Escaped great Ajax, they survey’d him round, 
Alive, unharm’d, and vigorous from his wound. 375 
To Troy’s high gates the godlike man they bear, 
Their present triumph, as their late despair. 
But Ajax, glorying in his hardy deed, 
The well-arm’d Greeks to Agamemnon lead. 
A steer for sacrifice the king design’d, 380 
Of full five years, and of the nobler kind. 
The victim falls ; they strip the smoking hide, 
The beast they quarter, and the joints divide ; 


Ver. 363. Exchange some gift.| It is said that this exchange 
of presents between Hector and Ajax gave birth to.a proverb, 
That the presents of enemies are generally fatal. For Ajax with 
this sword afterwards kills himself, and Hector was dragged by 
this belt at the chariot of Achilles. ie 
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Then spread the tables, the repast prepare, 

Each takes his seat, and each receives his share. 385 

The king himself (an honorary sign) 

Before great Ajax placed the mighty chine. 

When now the rage of hunger was removd, 

Nestor, in each persuasive art approv’d, 389 

The sage whose counsels long had sway’d the rest, 

In words like these his prudent thought exprest. 
How dear, O kings! this fatal day has cost, 

What Greeks are perish’d! what a people lost ! 

What tides of blood have drench’d Scamander’s shore! 

What crowds of heroes sunk to rise no more! 395 

Then hear me, chief! nor let the morrow’s light 

Awake thy squadrons to new toils of fight : 

Some space at least permit the war to breathe, 

While we to flames our slaughter’d friends bequeathe. 


Ver. 387. Before great Ajax placed the mighty chine.] This is 
one of those passages that will naturally fall under the ridicule of a 
true modern critick. But what Agamemnon here bestows on Ajax 
was in former times a great mark of respect and honour: not only 
as it was customary to distinguish the quality of their guests by the 
largeness of the portions assigned them at their tables, but as this 
part of the victim peculiarly belonged to the king himself. It is 
worth remarking on this occasion, that the simplicity of those times 
allowed the eating of no other flesh but beef, mutton, or kid: 
this is the food of the heroes of Homer, and the patriarchs and 
warriors of the Old Testament. Fishing and fowling were the arts 
of more luxuriant nations, and came much later into Greece and 
Israel. PB: 

Ver. 399. While we to flames, &c.| I fancy it may not be un- 
welcome to the reader to enlarge a little upon the way of disposing 
the dead among the ancients. It may be proved from innumerable 
instances, that the Hebrews znterred their dead; thus Abraham’s 
burying-place is frequently mentioned in the scripture: and that the 
Egyptians did the same, is plain from their embalming them. Some 
have been of opinion, that the usage of burning the dead was origi- 
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From the red field their scatter’d bodies bear, 400 
And nigh the fleet a funeral structure rear ; 

So decent urns their snowy bones may keep, 

And pious children o’er their ashes weep. 

Here, where on one promiscuous pile they blazed, 
High o’er them all a general tomb be raised ; 405 
Next, to secure our camp, and naval powers, 

Raise an embattled wall, with lofty towers ; 

From space to space be ample gates around, 

For passing chariots; and a trench profound. 

So Greece to combat shall in safety go, 410 
Nor fear the fierce incursions of the foe. 


nally to prevent any outrage to the bodies from their enemies; which 
imagination is rendered not improbable by that passage in the first 
book of Samuel, where the Israelites burn the bodies of Saul and his 
sons, after they had been misused by the Philistines, even though 
their common custom was to bury their dead: and so Sylla among the 
Romans was the first of his family who ordered his body to be burnt, 
for fear the barbarities he had exercised on that of Marius might be 
retaliated upon his own. Tully, de legibus, lib. ἢ, The Greeks 
used both ways, of interring and burning: Patroclus was burned, 
and Ajax laid in the ground, as appears from Sophocles’s Ajax, lin. 
1185: Hasten (says the chorus) to prepare a hollow hole, a grave, 
for this man. Thucydides, in his second book, mentions coffins 
or chests made of cypress wood, in which the Athenians kept the 
bones of their friends that died in the wars. The Romans derived 
from the Greeks both these customs of burning and burying: Jn 
urbe neve SEPELITO neve UrrTo, says the law of the twelve tables. 
The place where they burned the dead was set apart for this religious 
use, and called glebe ; from which practice the name is yet applied 
to all the grounds belonging to the church. 

Plutarch observes, that Homer is the first who mentions one 
general tomb for a number of dead persons. Here is a Tumulus 
built round the Pyre, not to bury their bodies, for they were to be 
burned ; nor to receive the bones, for those were to be carried to 
Greece ; but perhaps to inter their ashes, (which custom may be 
gathered from a passage in Iliad xxiii. ver. 255.) or it amen be 
only a Cenotaph in remembrance of the dead. P. 
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’T was thus the sage his wholesome counsel moved ; 
The sceptred kings of Greece his words approved. 
Meanwhile, convened at Priam’s palace-gate, 
The Trojan peers in nightly council sat : 415 
A senate void of order, as of choice ; 
Their hearts were fearful, and confused their voice. 
Antenor rising, thus demands their ear : 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliars hear! 
"Tis heaven the counsel of my breast mspires, 420 
And I but move what every God requires : 
Let Sparta’s treasures be this hour restored, 
And Argive Helen own her ancient lord. 
The ties of faith, the sworn alliance broke, 
Our impious battles the just Gods provoke. 425 
As this advice ye practise, or reject, 
So hope success, or dread the dire effect. 
The senior spoke, and sat. ‘To whom replied 
The graceful husband of the Spartan bride. 
Cold counsels, Trojan, may become thy years, 430 
But sound ungrateful in a warrior’s ears : 
Old man, if void of fallacy or art 
Thy words express the purpose of thy heart, 


Ver. 416.] The words of choice are a mere botch, alike desti- 
tute of propriety and authority. For the four verses of our poet I 
would propose the two following lines, which are literal : 

In the high tower, meanwhile, Troy’s council sate, 
Discordant, fierce, at Priam’s palace-ate, Ww. 

Ver. 420.] This couplet is a total deviation from his author, 

The passage might be ordered better by correcting Ogilby : 
Hear me, ye Trojans and allies! impart, 
Antenor said, the dictates of my heart. W. 

Ver. 432.] Much is said in the translation allusive to the old 
age of Antenor, of which there is not a hint in the original. W. 
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Thou, in thy time, more sound advice hast given ; 
But wisdom has its date, assign’d by Heaven. 435 
Then hear me, princes of the Trojan name! 

Their treasures [1] restore, but not the dame ; 

My treasures too, for peace, I will resign ; 

But be this bright possession ever mine. 

"Twas then, the growing discord to compose, 440 
Slow from his seat the reverend Priam rose: 

His godlike aspect deep attention drew : 
He paused, and these pacific words ensue. 

Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliar bands! 

Now take refreshment as the hour demands: 445 
Guard well the walls, relieve the watch of night, 
"Till the new sun restore the cheerful light : 

Then shall our herald to the’ Atrides sent, 

Before their ships proclaim my son’s intent. 

Next let a truce be ask’d, that Troy may burn 450 
Her slaughter’d heroes, and their bones inurn ; 

That done, once more the fate of war be tried, 

And whose the conquest, mighty Jove decide! 

The monarch spoke: the warriors snatch’d with haste 
(Each at his post in arms) a short repast. 455 
Soon as the rosy morn had waked the day, 

To the black ships Idzeus bent his way ; 
There, to the sons of Mars, in council found, 
He raised his voice: the host stood listening round. 

Ye sons of Atreus, and ye Greeks, give ear! 460 
The words of Troy, and Troy’s great monarch hear. 


Ver. 440.] . This is not in the original, but repeated by our 
poet from book i. ver. 329. W. 
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Pleased may ye hear (so Heaven succeed my prayers) 
What Paris, author of the war, declares. 

The spoils and treasures he to Ilion bore, 

(Oh had he perished ere they touch’d our shore) 465 
He proffers injured Greece ; with large increase 

Of added Trojan wealth to buy the peace. 

But to restore the beauteous bride again, 

This Greece demands, and Troy requests in vain. 
Next, O ye chiefs! we ask a truce to burn 470 
Our slaughter’d heroes, and their bones inurn. 

That done, once more the fate of war be tried, 

And whose the conquest, mighty Jove decide ! 

_ The Greeks gave ear, but none the silence broke ; 
At length Tydides rose, and rising spoke, 47 
Oh take not, friends! defrauded of your fame, 
Their proffer’d wealth, nor even the Spartan dame. | 
Let conquest make them ours: Fate shakes their wall, 
And Troy already totters to her fall. 

The’ admiring chiefs, and all the Grecian name, 
With general shouts return’d him loud acclaim. 481 
Then thus the king of kings rejects the peace : 
Herald! in him thou hear’st the voice of Greece. 
For what remains; let funeral flames be fed. 

With heroes’ corps: I war not with the dead: 485 
Go search your slaughter’d chiefs on yonder plain, 
And gratify the manes of the slain. 

Be witness, Jove, whose thunder rolls on high ! 

He said, and rear’d his sceptre to the sky. 

To sacred Troy, where all the princes lay 490 
To wait the’ event, the herald bent his way. 
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He came, and standing in the midst, explain’d 

The peace rejected, but the truce obtain’d. 

Straight to their several cares the Trojans move, 
Some search the plain, some fell the sounding grove : 
Nor less the Greeks, descending on the shore, 496 
Hew’d the green forests, and the bodies bore. 

And now from forth the chambers of the main, 

To shed his sacred light on earth again, 

Arose the golden chariot of the Day, 500 
And tipt the mountains with a purple ray. 

In mingled throngs the Greek and Trojan train 
Through heaps of carnage search’d the mournful plain. 
Scarce could the friend his slaughter’d friend explore, 
With dust dishonour’d, and deform’d with gore. 505 
The wounds they wash’d, their pious tears they shed, 
And, laid along their cars, deplored the dead. 

Sage Priam check’d their grief: with silent haste 
The bodies decent on the piles were placed : 

With melting hearts the cold remains they burn’d; 
And, sadly slow, to sacred Troy return’d. 511 
Nor less the Greeks their pious sorrows shed, 

And decent on the pile dispose the dead ; 

The cold remains consume with equal care; _ 

And slowly, sadly, to their fleet repair. 515 
Now, ere the morn had streak’d with reddening light 
The doubtful confines of the day and night, 


Ver. 495.] More accurately, 
Some bring the dead, some fell the sounding grove. W. 
Ver. 507.) This 3 is a very aukward line, and the right gramma- 
tical construction leads to a sense the reverse of the true. W. 
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About the dying flames the Greeks appear’d, 

And round the pile a general tomb they rear’d. 

Then, to secure the camp and naval powers, 520 

They raised embattled walls with lofty towers : 

From space to space were ample gates around, 

For passing chariots ; and a trench profound, 

Of large extent ; and deep in earth, below, 

Strong piles infix’d stood adverse to the foe. 525 
So toil’d the Greeks : meanwhile the Gods above 

In shining circle round their father Jove, 

Amazed beheld the wonderous works of man : 

Then he, whose trident shakes the earth, began. 
What mortals henceforth shall our power adore, 
Our fanes frequent, our oracles implore, 53] 

If the proud Grecians thus successful boast 
Their rising bulwarks on the sea-beat coast ? 
See the long walls extending to the main, 
Neo God consulted, and no victim slain ! 535 
Their fame shall fill the world’s remotest ends ; | 
Wide, as the Morn her golden beam extends. 
While old Ladémedon’s divine abodes, 
Those radiant structures raised by labouring Gods, 
Shall, razed and lost, in long: oblivion sleep. 540 
Thus spoke the hoary monarch of the deep. 

The’ almighty Thunderer with a frown replies, 
That clouds the world, and blackens half the skies. 


Ver. 530.] He might easily have brought his version somes 
what nearer to the standard of Homer, thus: 
What mortals, sive / shall now our power adore, 
Confess our wisdom, and our aid implore ? W. 
Ver. 542.] I should prefer to such amplification a less ostenta- 
tious plainness ; as, 
F 2 
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Strong God of ocean! thou, whose rage can make 

The solid earth’s eternal basis shake ! 545 

What cause of fear from mortal works could move 

The meanest subject of our realms above ? 

Where’er the sun’s refulgent rays are cast, 

Thy power is honour’d, and thy fame shall last. 

But yon’ proud work no future age shall view, 550 

No trace remain where once the glory grew ; 

The sapped foundations by thy force shall fall, 

And whelm’d beneath thy waves, drop the huge wall: 

Vast drifts of sand shall change the former shore ; 

The ruin vanish’d, and the name no more. 555 
Thus they in heaven: while, o’er the Grecian train 

The rolling sun descending to the main 

Beheld the finish’d work. Their bulls they slew : 

Black from the tents the savoury vapours flew. 559 

And now the fleet, arrived from Lemnos’ strands, 

With Bacchus’ blessings cheer’d the generous bands. 

Of fragrant wines the rich Eunzeus sent 

A thousand measures to the royal tent. 

(Eunzeus, whom Hypsipyle of yore 

To Jason, shepherd of his people, bore) 565 

The rest they purchased at their proper cost, 

And well the plenteous freight supplied the host : 

Each, in exchange, proportion’d treasures gave : 


Some brass, or iron ; some an ox, or slave. 569 

The Thunderer thus: O! thou, whose rage—. W. 

Ver. 549.] He omits after this line two verses of his author, 
which may be represented and inserted thus: * 


But-mark ; when soon departs the Grecian band, 
In ships returning to their native land, 
Yon’ haughty work——. W. 
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All night they feast, the Greek and ‘Trojan powers ; 
Those on the fields, and these within their towers. 
But Jove averse the signs of wrath display’d, 

And shot red lightnings through the gloomy shade. 
Humbled they stood ; pale horror seized on all, 
While the deep thunder shook the’ aérial hall. 575 
Each pour’d to Jove, before the bowl was crown’d ; 
And large libations drench’d the thirsty ground : 
Then late, refresh’d with sleep from toils of fight, 
Enjoy’d the balmy blessings of the night. 579 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE SECOND BATTLE, AND THE DISTRESS OF THE GREEKS, 


JUPITER assembles a council of the Deities, and threatens 
them with the pains of Tartarus if they assist either side: 
Minerva only obtains of him that she may direct the Greeks by 
her counsels. The armies join batile ; Jupiter on mount Ida 
weighs in his balances the fates of both, and affrights the 
Greeks with his thunders and lightnings. Nestor alone con- 
tinues inthe field in great danger ; Diomed relieves him ; 
whose exploits, and those of Hector, are excellently described. 
Juno endeavours to animate Neptune to the assistance of the 
Greeks, but in vain. The acts of Teucer, who is at length 
wounded by Hector, and car ried off. Juno and Minerva 
prepare to aid the Grecians, ‘but are restrained Ly Iris, sent 
from Jupiter. The night puts an end to the battle. Hector 
continues in the field (the Greeks being driven to their fortifica- 
tion before the ships) and gives orders to keep the watch all 
night inthe camp, to prevent the enemy from re-imbarking and 
escaping by flight. They kindle fires through all the field, and 
pass the night under arms. 

The time of seven and twenty days is employed from the 
opening of the poem to the end of this book. The scene here 
(except of the celestial machines) lies in the field toward the 
sea-shore. a 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


Home R, like most of the Greeks, is thought to have travelled 
into Aigypt, and brought from the priests there, not only their 
learning but their manner of conveying it in fables and hierogly- 
phicks. This is necessary to be considered by those who would 
thoroughly penetrate into the beauty and design of many parts of 
this author: for whoever reflects that this was the mode of learn- 
ing in those times, will make no doubt but there are several mys- 
teries both of natural and moral philosophy involved in his fictions, 
which otherwise in the literal meaning appear too trivial or irra- 
tional ; and it is but just, when these are not plain or immediately 
intelligible, to imagine that something of this kind may be hid un- 
der them. Nevertheless, as Homer travelled not with a direct 
view of writing philosophy or theology, so he might often use 
these hieroglyphical fables and traditions as embellishments of his 
poetry only, without taking the pains to open their mystical mean~ 
ing to his readers, and perhaps without diving very deeply into it 
himseif, = 
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AURORA now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn ; 
When Jove convened the senate of the skies, 
Where high Olympus’ cloudy tops arise. 
The Sire of Gods his awful silence broke ; 
The Heavens attentive trembled as he spoke. 
Celestial states, immortal Gods! give ear, 
Hear our decree, and reverence what ye hear; 


ar 


Ver. 1.] A more faithful copy of the original arises with ease 
from a correction of the old translators: 
Now gay Aurora, deck’d in saffron robe, 
Diffused her fluid radiance through the globe. Ww. 
Ver. 7.1 Or, more faithfully to the text, 
Ye Gods and Goddesses, attentive hear, 
What my fix'd will inclines me to declare. 
Let none impede the purpose of my soul, 
Or dare Jove’s sovereign mandates to control ; 
_ My acts shall speed. Who succour dares to yield 
To Greeks or Trojans in the martial field, 
Back to the skies with shame shall he be driven 
Mark'd with disgraceful stripes, the scorn of heaven. W. 
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The fix’d decree which not all Heaven can move; 
Thou Fate! fulfil it; and, ye powers! approve! 10 
What God but enters yon’ forbidden field, 

Who yields assistance, or but wills to yield, 

Back to the skies with shame he shall be driven, 
Gash’d with dishonest wounds, the scorn of Heaven: 
Or far, oh far from steep Olympus thrown, 15 
Low in the dark Tartarean gulf shall groan, 

With burning chains fix’d to the brazen floors, 

And lock’d by hell’s inexorable doors ; 

As deep beneath the infernal centre hurld, 

As from that centre to the’ ethereal world. 20 
Let him who tempts me, dread those dire abodes ; 
And know, the’ Almighty is the God of Gods. 
League all your forces then, ye powers above, 

Join all, and try the’ omnipotence of Jove: 


Let down our golden everlasting chain, 25 
Whose strong embrace holds heaven, and earth, and 
main : . 


Ver. 25. Let down our golden everlasting chain.| The various 
opinions of the ancients concerning this passage are collected by 
Eustathius. Jupiter says, If he holds this chain of gold, the force of 
all the Gods is unable to draw him down, but he can draw up them, 
the seas, and the earth, and cause the whole universe to hang un- 
active. Some think that Jupiter signifies the Ether, the golden 
chain the Sun: if the #ther did not temper the rays of the sun 
as they pass through it, his beams would not only drink up and 
exhale the ocean in vapours, but also exhale the moisture from the 
veins of the earth, which is the cement that holds it together ; by 
which means the whole creation would become bag ope and all 
its power suspended. 

Others affirm, that by this golden chain may be meant the days 
of the world’s duration, which are as it were painted by the lustre 
of the sun, and follow one another in a successive chain till they 
arrive at their final period: while Jupiter or the ther (which 
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Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 

To drag, by this, the Thunderer down to earth : 

Ye strive in vain! If I but stretch this hand, 

I heave the Gods, the Ocean, and the Land ; 30 

I fix the chain to great Olympus’ height, 

And the vast world hangs trembling in my sight! 

For such I reign unbounded and above ; 

And such are men, and Gods, compared to Jove. 
The’ Almighty spoke, nor durst the powers reply, 

A reverend horror silenced all the sky ; 36 

Trembling they stood before their sovereign’s look ; 

At length his best-beloved, the power of Wisdom spoke. 
Oh first and greatest ! God, by Gods ador’d! 

We own thy might, our father and our lord! 40 


the ancients called the soul of all things) still remains unchanged. 
Plato, in his Theetetus says, that by this golden chain is meant 
the sun, whose rays enliven all nature, and cement the parts of the 
universe. The Stoicks will have it, that by Jupiter is implied de- 
stiny, which over-rules every thing both upon, and above the earth. 
Others (delighted with their own conceits) imagine that Homer 


intended to represent the excellence of monarchy ; that the sceptre 


ought to be swayed by one hand, and that all the wheels of govern- 
ment should be put in motion by one person. But I fancy a much 
better interpretation may be found for this, if we allow (as there 
is great reason to believe) that the Aigyptians understood the true 
system of the world, and that Pythagoras first learned it from them. 
They held that the planets were kept in their orbits by gravitation 
upon the sun, which was therefore called Jovzs carcer ; and some- 
times by the sun (as Macrobius informs us) is meant Jupiter himself: 
we see too, that the most prevailing opinion of antiquity fixes it to 
the sun ; so that I think it will be no strained interpretation to say, 
that by the inability of the Gods to pull Jupiter out of his place 
with this Catena, may be understood the superior attractive force 
of the sun, whereby he continues unmoved, and draws all the rest 
of the planets toward him. ye 

Yer, 26.] This line is an additional comment of the translator. W. 
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But ah! permit to pity human state : 

If not to help, at least lament their fate. 

From fields forbidden we submiss refrain, 

With arms unaiding mourn our Argives slain ; 

Yet grant my counsels still their breasts may move, 

Or all must perish in the wrath of Jove. 46 
The cloud-compelling God her suit approved, 

And smiled superior on his best-beloved. 

Then call’d his coursers, and his chariot took ; 

The stedfast firmament beneath them shook : 50 

Βαρὺ by the’ ethereal steeds the chariot roll’d ; 

Brass were their hoofs, thetr curling manes of gold. 

Of heaven’s undrossy gold the God’s array 

Refulgent, flash’d intolerable day. 

High on the throne he shines: his coursers fly δ 

Between the’ extended earth and starry sky. 

But when to Ida’s topmost height he came, 

(Fair nurse of fountains, and of savage game) 

Where o’er her pointed summits proudly raised, 

His fane breath’d odours, and his altars blazed; 60 

There, from his radiant car, the sacred Sire 

Of Gods and men released the steeds of fire : 

Blue ambient mists the’ immortal steeds embraced ; 

High on the cloudy point his seat he placed ; 

Thence his broad eye the subject world surveys, 65 

The town, and tents, and navigable seas. 


Ver. 47.] The obscurity of the original in this place induced 
our poet, I presume, to dispatch it with such negligent abbrevia« 
tion. With the alteration of a single word, Chapman’s version 
appears to me an adequate representation of the sense of Homer‘ 
He smiled, and said: Be confident, thou art beloved of me; 

I speake not this with thoughts severe, but will be kind to thee. W. 
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Now had the Grecians snatch’d a short repast, 
And buckled on their shining arms with haste. 
Troy roused as soon; for on this dreadful day 
The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay. 70 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train; 
Squadrons on squadrons cloud the dusky plain: 
Men, steeds, and chariots, shake the trembling ground; 
The tumult thickens, and the skies resound. 
And now with shouts the shocking armies closed, 75 
To lances lances, shields to shields oppos’d, 
Host against host with shadowy legions drew, 
The sounding darts in iron tempest flew, 
Victors and vanquish’d join promiscuous cries, 
Triumphant shouts and dying groans arise ; 80 
With streaming blood the slippery fields are dyed, 
And slaughter’d heroes swell the dreadful tide. 
Long as the morning beams increasing bright, 
O’er heaven’s clear azure spread the sacred light, 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 85 
Each adverse battle gored with equal wounds. 
But when the sun the height of heaven ascends, 
The Sire of Gods his golden scales suspends, 


Ver. 84, The sacred light.] Homer describing the advance of 
the day from morning till noon, calls it sacred, says Eustathius, 
who gives this reason for it, because that part of the day was allotted 
to sacrifice and religious worship. P. 

Every thing peculiarly magnificent, eminently great and useful, 
or calculated to impress unusual admiration, was stiled sacred by 
the ancients, as if more particularly declaratory of the great pro- 
perties inherent in the Divinity. WwW. 

Ver. 88. The Sire of Gods his golden scales suspends] This 
figure representing God as weighing the destinies of men in his 
balances, was first made use of in holy writ. In the book of Job, 
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With equal hand: in these explored the fate 

Of Greece and Troy, and poised the mighty weight. 
Press’d with its load, the Grecian balance lies 91 
Low sunk on earth, the Trojan strikes the skies. 
Then Jove from Ida’s top his horrors spreads ; 

The clouds burst dreadful o’er the Grecian heads ; 


which is acknowledged to be one of the most ancient of the scrip- 
tures, he prays to be weighed in an even balance, that God may 
know his integrity. Daniel declares from God to Belshazzar, thou 
art weighed in the balances, and found light. And Proverbs, ch. 
xvi. ver. 11, A just weight and balance are the Lord’s. Our 
author has it again in the twenty-second Iliad, and it appeared so 
beautiful to succeeding poets, that AEschylus (as we are told by 
Plutarch de aud. Poetis) writ a whole tragedy upon this foundation, 
which he called Psychostasia, or the weighing of souls. In this 
he introduced Thetis and Aurora standing on either side of Jupiter’s 
scales, and praying each for her son, while the heroes fought. 

As to the ascent or descent of the scales, Eustathius explains it 
in this manner. The descent of the scale toward earth signifies 
unhappiness and death, the earth being the place of misfortune and 
mortality ; ; the mounting of it signifies prosperity and life, the 
superior regions being the seats of felicity and immortality. 
Milton has admirably improved upon this fine fiction, and with 
an alteration agreeable to a christian poet. He feigns that the 
Almighty weighed Satan in such scales, but judiciously makes this 
difference, that the mounting of his scale denoted ill success ; where- 
as the same circumstance in Homer points the victory. His reason 
was, because Satan was immortal, and therefore the sinking of his 
scale could not signify death, but the mounting of it did his light- 
ness, conformable to the expression we just now cited from Daniel. 

ιν 

Ver. 93. Our translator has given scope to his heated imagina- 
tion by expanding his author to a double extent, in a noble effusion 
. of poetic beauties. But his genius might have preserved the 
sublimity of the original with less amplification of the thoughts; 

Then Jove from Ida thunders: flash his skies 

Streams of red lightning in the Grecian eyes. 

A livid paleness seizes every face ; 

Black horrors chill their blood, and strength unbrace. WwW. 
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Thick lightnings flash ; the muttering thunder rolls ; 
Their strength he withers, and unmans their souls. 96 
Before his wrath the trembling hosts retire ; 

The God in terrors, and the skies on fire. 

Nor great Idomeneus that sight could bear, 

Nor each stern Ajax, thunderbolts of war: 100 
Nor he, the king of men, the’ alarm sustain’d ; 
Nestor alone amidst the storm remain’d. 

Unwilling he remained, for Paris’ dart 

Had pierced his courser in a mortal part ; 

ΕἾΧ᾽ ἃ in the forehead where the springing mane 105 
Curled o’er the brow, it stung him to the brain: 
Mad with his anguish, he begins to rear, 

Paw with his hoofs aloft, and lash the air. 

Scarce had his faulchion cut the reins, and freed 
The’ incumber’d chariot from the dying steed, 110 
When dreadful Hector, thundering through the war, 
Pour’d to the tumult on his whirling car: 

That day had stretch’d beneath his matchless hand 
The hoary monarch of the Pylian band, 


Ver. 95. Thick lightnings flash.] This notion of Jupiter’s de« 
claring against the Greeks by thunder and lightning, is drawn (says 
Dacier) from truth itself: 1 Sam. ch. vi. And as Samuel was offer- 
eng up the burnt-offering, the Philistines drew near to battle against 
Israel: but the Lord thundered with a great thunder on that day 
upon the Philistines, and discomfited them, and they were smitten 
before Israel. Το which may be added, that in the eighteenth 
Psalm, The Lord thundered in the heavens, and the Highest gave 
his voice ; hailstones and coals of fire. Yea, he sent out his arrows 
and scattered them ; he shot out lightnings and discomfited them. P. 

Ver. 100.] This title of these heroes is not in Homer, but in- 
troduced by the translator from Virgil, /En. vi. 843. W. 
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But Diomed beheld; from forth the crowd 115 
He rush’d, and on Ulysses call’d aloud. 

Whither, oh whither does Ulysses run ? 
Oh flight unworthy great Laértes’ son! 
Mix’d with the vulgar shall thy fate be found, 
Pierced in the back, a vile, dishonest wound? 120 
Oh turn and save from Hector’s direful rage 
The glory of the Greeks, the Pylian sage. 
His fruitless words are lost unheard in air ; 
Ulysses seeks the ships, and shelters there. 
But bold Tydides to the rescue goes, 125 
A single warrior ‘midst a host of foes ; 
Before the coursers with a sudden spring 
He leap’d, and anxious thus bespoke the king. 

Great perils, father! wait the’ unequal fight ; 
These younger champions will oppress thy might. 130 
Thy veins no more with ancient vigour glow, 

Weak is thy servant, and thy coursers slow. 

Then haste, ascend my seat, and from the car 
Observe the steeds of Tros, renown’d in war, 
Practised alike to turn, to stop, to chace, 135 
To dare the fight, or urge the rapid race: 

These late obey’d Aineas’ guiding rein ; 

Leave thou thy chariot to our faithful train : 

With these against yon’ Trojans will we go, 

Nor shall great Hector want an equal foe ; 140 
Fierce as he is, even he may learn to fear 

The thirsty fury of my flying spear. 

Thus said the chief; and Nestor, skill’d in war, 
Approves his counsel, and ascends the car: 
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The steeds he left, their trusty servants hold; 145 
Eurymedon, and Sthenelus the bold: 

The reverend charioteer directs the course, 

And strains his aged arm to lash the horse. 

Hector they face ; unknowing how to fear, 

Fierce he drove on; Tydides whirl’d his spear. 150 
The spear with erring haste mistook its way, 

But plung’d in Eniopeus’ bosom lay. 

His opening hand in death forsakes the rein ; 

The steeds fly back : he falls, and spurns the plain. 
Great Hector sorrows for his servant kill’d, 155 
Yet unrevenged permits to press the field ; 

Till to supply his place and rule the car, 

Rose Archeptolemus, the fierce in war. 

And now had death and horror cover’d all ; 

Like timorous flocks the Trojans in their wall 160 
Inclosed had bled: but Jove with awful sound 
Roll’d the big thunder o’er the vast profound : 

Full in Tydides face the lightning flew ; 

The ground before him flamed with sulphur blue ; 
The quivering steeds fell prostrate at the sight; 165 
And Nestor’s trembling hand confess’d his fright ; 
He dropt the reins ; and shook with sacred dread, 
Thus, turning, warn’d the’ intrepid Diomed. _ 

O chief! too daring in thy friend’s defence, 
Retire, advised, and urge the chariot hence. 170 
This day, averse, the sovereign of the skies 
Assists great Hector, and our palm denies. 


Ver. 165] I would borrow an epithet from Chapman, and 
hazard an attempt toemulate the significant elegance of the original: 
The dazzled steeds cower’d trembling at the sight. W. 

G2 
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Some other sun may see the happier hour, 
When Greece shall conquer by his heavenly power. 
Tis not in man his fix’d decree to move: 175 
The great will glory to submit to Jove. 

O reverend prince! (‘Tydides thus replies) 
Thy years are awful, and thy words are wise. 
But ah, what grief! should haughty Hector boast, 
I fled inglorious to the guarded coast. 180 
Before that dire disgrace shall blast my fame, 
O’erwhelm me Earth; and hide a warrior’s shame. 
To whom Gerenian Nestor thus replied : 
Gods! can thy courage fear the Phrygian’s pride ; 
Hector may vaunt, but who shall heed the boast ? 
Not those who felt thy arm, the Dardan host, 186 
Nor Troy, yet bleeding in her heroes lost ; 
Not even a Phrygian dame, who dreads the sword 
That laid in dust her loved, lamented lord. 
He said, and hasty, o’er the gasping throng 190 
Drives the swift steeds ; the chariot smokes along; 
The shouts of Trojans thicken in the wind ; 
The storm of hissing javelins pours behind. 
Then with a voice that shakes the solid skies, 
Pleased Hector braves the warrior as he flies. 19 
Go, mighty hero! graced above the rest 
In feats of council and the sumptuous feast : 


Ver. 179.} Ogilby has preserved the sprightliness of Homer, 
and is not contemptible with trifling alteration : 
Should Hector boasting to zs Trojans say, 
“51 made their brave Tydides run away, 
“«¢ And could their champion to the navy drive :” 
Ah! may the earth first swallow me alive ! W. 
Ver. 194] This verse is inserted by the translator. W. 
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Now hope no more those honours from thy train ; 

Go, less than woman in the form of man! 

To scale our walls, to wrap our towers in flames, 

To lead in exile the fair Phrygian dames, 201 

‘Thy once proud hopes, presumptuous prince! are fled; 

This arm shall reach thy heart, and stretch thee dead. 
Now fears dissuade him, and now hopes invite, 

To stop his.coursers, and to stand the fight ; 205 

Thrice turn’d the chief, and thrice imperial Jove 

On Ida’s summits thunder’d from above. 

Great Hector heard ; he saw the flashing light, 

(The sign of conquest) and thus urged the fight. 
Hear every Trojan, Lycian, Dardan band, 210 

All famed in war, and dreadful hand to hand. 

Be mindful of the wreaths your arms have won, 

Your great forefathers’ glories, and your own. 

Heard ye the voice of Jove? Success and fame 

Await on Troy, on Greece eternal shame. 215 

In vain they skulk behind their boasted wall, 

Weak bulwarks ! destined by this arm to fall. 

High o’er their slighted trench our steeds shall bound; 

And pass victorious o’er the levelled mound. 

Soon as before yon’ hollow ships we stand, 220 

Fight each with flames, and toss the blazing brand; 

Till their proud navy wrapt in smoke and fires, 

All Greece, encompass’d, in one blaze expires. 
Furious he said; then bending o’er the yoke, 

Encouraged his proud steeds, while thus he spoke. 


Ver, 215.] This is too much exaggerated: I should prefer 
—— on Greece, defeat and shame. ἵν, 
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Now Xanthus, ‘thon, Lampus! urge the chace, 226 
And thou, Podargus! prove thy generous race : 

Be fleet, be fearless, this important day, 

And all your master’s well-spent care repay. 

For this, high-fed in plenteous stalls ye stand, 230 
Served with pure wheat, and by a princess’ hand ; 
For this my spouse, of great Aétion’s line, - 

So oft has steep’d the strengthening grain in wine. 
Now swift pursue, now thunder uncontroll’d ; 

Give me to seize rich Nestor’s shield of gold; 48 
From Tydeus’ shoulders strip the costly load, 
Vulcanian arms, the labour of a God: 

These if we gain, then victory, ye powers ! 

This night, this glorious night, the fleet is ours. 
That heard, deep anguish stung Saturnia’s soul ; 
She shook her throne that shook the starry pole: 241 
And thus to Neptune: Thou, whose force can make 

The stedfast Earth from her foundation shake, 

See’st thou the Greeks by fates unjust opprest, 

Nor swells thy heart in that immortal breast? 245 
Yet Aigze, Helicé, thy power obey, 

And gifts unceasing on thy altars lay. 

Would all the Deities of Greece combine, 

In vain the gloomy Thunderer might repine : 


Ver. 233.] After this verse our translator omits one of his 
original, thus literally rendered by Chapman: 
Still serving you before my selfe, her husband young and deare. W. 

Ver. 246. Yet “ρα, Helicé.] These were two cities of Greece, 
in which Neptune was particularly honoured, and in each of which 
there was a temple and a statue of him. | 

Ver. 248.] Our translator here omits some things, and inter- 
polates others. Hobbes is tolerably successful, but Mr. Cowper, 
of all the translators, conveys the truest likeness of the original : 
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Sole should he sit with scarce a God to friend, 250 
And see his Trojans to the shades descend. 
Such be the scene from his Idzean bower ; 
Ungrateful prospect to the sullen Power ! 

Neptune with wrath rejects the rash design : 
What rage, what madness, furious Queen ! is thine! 
I war not with the Highest. All above 256 
Submit and tremble at the hand of Jove. 

Now godlike Hector, to whose matchless might 
Jove gave the glory of the destined fight, 
Squadrons on squadrons drives, and fills the fields 260 
With close-ranged chariots, and with thicken’d shields. 
Where the deep trench in length extended lay, 
Compacted troops stand wedged in firm array, 
A dreadful front ! they shake the brands, and threat 
With long-destroying flames the hostile fleet. 265 


Whom therefore thou should’st prosper. Would we all 
Who favour Greece, associate to repulse 
The Trojans, and to check loud-thundering Jove ; 
On Ida seated he might lour alone. W. 
Ver. 256.] Ogilby’s version, with trifling chastisement, will 
not be unacceptable to the reader ; and, on account of it’s fidelity, 
will point out the deviations and omissions of Pope : 
“« His single strength is more than all our force.” 
Thus did these gods amongst themselves discourse. 
The space betwixt the fleet and trench’s banks 
Was full of foot and horse in armed ranks ; 
Pent up by Hector, like the martiall god : 
On him that day such honour Jove bestow’d ! 
And he, no question, had their navie fired, 
But that Heaven’s queen the king of men inspired 
Once more with words persuasive to excite 
His fainting army, and renew the fight. 
He to their tents and ships directs his way, 
His royall hands a purple vest display. Ww. 
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The king of men, by Juno’s self inspir’d, 

ΤΟΙ] ἃ through the tents, and all his army fir’d. 

Swift as he moved, he lifted in his hand 

His purple robe, bright ensign of command. 

High on the midmost bark the king appear’'d; 270 
There, from Ulysses’ deck, his voice was heard : 

To Ajax and Achilles reach’d the sound, 

- Whose distant ships the guarded navy bound. 

Oh Argives! shame of human race ; he cried, 

(The hollow vessels to his voice replied) 275 
Where now are all your glorious boasts of yore, 

. Your hasty triumphs on the Lemnian shore ? 

Each fearless hero dares a hundred foes, 

While the feast lasts, and while the goblet flows ; 

But who to meet one martial man is found, 280 
When the fight rages, and the flames surround ? 

O mighty Jove! oh sire of the distress’d! 

Was ever king like me, like me oppress’ Le 

With power immense, with justice arm’d in vain ; 
My glory ravish’d, and my people slain ! 285 
To thee my vows were breathed from every shore ; 
What altar smoked not with our victim’s gore ? 
With fat of bulls I fed the constant flame, 

And ask’d destruction to the Trojan name. 

Ver. 270. High on the midmost bark, &c.] We learn from 
hence the situation of the ships of Ulysses, Achilles, and Ajax. 
The two latter being the strongest heroes of the army, were 
placed to defend either end of the fleet, as most obnoxious to the 
incursions or surprises of the enemy ; and Ulysses being the ablest 
head, was allotted the middle place, as more safe and convenient 
for the council, and that he might be the nearer, if any ae 


required his advice. Eustathius, Spondanus. 
Ver. 275.] This is a gratuitous insertion by the translator. W. 
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Now, gracious God! far humbler our demand ; 290 
Give these at least to ’scape from Hector’s hand, 
And save the relicks of the Grecian land! 

Thus pray’d the king, and Heaven’s great father 

heard 

His vows, in bitterness of soul preferr’d ; 
The wrath appeased, by happy signs declares, 295 
And gives the people to their monarch’s prayers. 
His eagle, sacred bird of Heaven! he sent, 
A fawn his talons truss’d (divine portent !) 
High o’er the wondering hosts he soar’d above, 
Who paid their vows to Panomphzan Jove ; 300 
Then let the prey before his altar fall ; 
The Greeks beheld, and transport seized on all: 
Encouraged by the sign the troops revive, 
And fierce on Troy with double fury drive. 
Tydides first, of all the Grecian force, 305 
O’er the broad ditch impell’d his foaming horse, 


Ver. 297. His eagle, sacred bird.| Jupiter upon the prayers of 
Agamemnon sends an omen to encourage the Greeks. The appli- 
cation of it is obvious: the eagle signified Hector, the fawn de- 
noted the fear and flight of the Greeks, and being dropt at the 
altar of Jupiter, showed that they would be saved by the protection 
of that God. 

Ver. 300.] Our poet’s version would lead an unlearned reader 
to suppose, that the Greeks were paying their offerings on that 
altar at the very time ; whereas Homer only speaks of it, as a 
place where they were accustomed to worship. The translation 
might be accommodated thus: 

High o’er the wondering hosts he soar’d above ; 
And, where to mighty Panomphean Jove 
An altar stood, he let the victim fall, ἵν. 
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Pierced the deep ranks, their strongest battle tore, 
And dyed his javelin red with Trojan gore. 

Young Agelaiis (Phradmon was his sire) 

With flying coursers shunn’d his dreadfulire: 310 
Struck through the back, the Phrygian fell opprest ; 
The dart drove on, and issued at his breast : 
Headlong he quits the car; his arms resound : 

His ponderous buckler thunders on the ground. 
Forth rush a tide of Greeks, the passage freed; 315 
The’ Atride first, the’ Ajaces next succeed : 
Meriones, like Mars in arms renown’d, 

And godlike Idomen, now pass the mound ; 
Evzmon’s son next issues to the foe, 

And last, young Teucer with his bended bow. 320 
Secure behind the Telamonian shield 

The skilful archer wide survey’d the field. 

With every shaft some hostile victim slew, 

Then close beneath the seven-fold orb withdrew : 
The conscious infant so, when fear alarms, 325 
Retires for safety to the mother’s arms. 

Thus Ajax guards his brother in the field, 

Moves as he moves, and turns the shining shield. 
Who first by Teucer’s mortal arrows bled ? 
Orsilochus ; then fell Ormenus dead : 330 


Ver. 321. Secure behind the Telamonian shield.] Eustathius 
observes that Teucer being an excellent archer, and using only the 
bow, could not wear any arms, which would encumber him, and 
render him less expedite in his archery. Homer to secure him from 
the enemy, represents him as standing behind Ajax’s shield, and 
shooting from thence. 
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The godlike Lycophon next press’d the plain, 

With Chromius, Dzetor, Ophelestes slain : 

Bold Hamopion breathless sunk to ground ; 

The bloody pile great Melanippus crown’d. 

Heaps fell on heaps, sad trophies of his art, 335 
A Trojan ghost attending every dart. 

Great Agamemnon views with joyful eye 

The ranks grow thinner as his arrows fly : 

O youth for ever dear! (the monarch cried) 

Thus, always thus, thy early worth be tried; 340 
Thy brave example shall retrieve our host, 

Thy country’s saviour, and thy father’s boast! 
Sprung from an alien’s bed thy sire to grace, 

The vigorous offspring of a stolen embrace. 

Proud of his boy, he own’d the generous flame, 345 
And the brave son repays his cares with fame. 

Now hear a monarch’s vow: If Heaven’s high powers 
Give me to raze Troy’s long-defended towers, 
Whatever treasures Greece for me design, 

The next rich honorary gift be thine : 350 
Some golden tripod, or distinguish’d car, 

With coursers dreadful in the ranks of war ; 

Or some fair captive, whom thy eyes approve, 

Shall recompense the warrior’s toils with love. 

Ver. 343. Sprung from an alien’s bed.| Agamemnon here, in 
the height of his commendations of Teucer, tells him of his spurious 
birth: this (says Eustathius) was reckoned no disgrace among the 
ancients ; nothing being more common than for heroes of old to 
take their female captives to their beds; and as such captives were 
then given for a reward of valour, and as a matter of glory, it 
could be no reproach to be descended from them. Thus Teucer 


(says Eustathius) was descended from Telamon and Hesione the 
sister of Priam » ἃ female captive. ν΄ 
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To this the chief: With praise the rest inspire, 
Nor urge a soul already fill’d with fire. 356 
What strength I have, be now in battle tried, 
Till every shaft in Phrygian blood be dyed. 
Since rallying from our wall we forced the foe, 
Still aim’d at Hector have I bent my bow; 360 
Fight forky arrows from this hand have fled, 
And eight bold heroes by their points lie dead : 
But sure some God denies me to destroy 
This fury of the field, this dog of ‘Troy. 

He said, and twang’d the string. The weapon 

flies 

At Hector’s breast, and sings along the skies: 366 
He miss’d the mark; but pierced Gorgythio’s heart, 
And drench’d in royal blood the thirsty dart. 
(Fair Castianira, nymph of form divine, 
This offspring added to King Priam’s line.) 370 
As full-blown poppies, over-charged with rain, 
Decline the head, and drooping kiss the plain, 
So sinks the youth: his beauteous head, deprest 
Beneath his helmet, drops upon his breast. 
Another shaft the raging archer drew : 375 
That other shaft with erring fury flew, 
(From. Hector Phoebus turn’d the flying wound) 
Yet fell not dry, or guiltless to the ground: 


Ver, 363.] 1 would propose, in conformity to his original : 
But vain is every effort to destroy 
This fury of the “field, this dog of Troy. W. 
Ver. 365.] A couplet ingeniously formed from these words of 
his author : 
He said, and from the string another shaft 
At Hector sent, eager to strike the chief. W. 
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Thy breast, brave Archeptolemus! it tore, 

And dipp’d its feathers in no vulgar gore. 380 
Headlong he falls : his sudden fall alarms 

The steeds, that startle at his sounding arms. 
Hector with grief his charioteer beheld, 

All pale and breathless on the sanguine field. 

Then bids Cebriones direct the rein, 385 
Quits his bright car, and issues on the plain. 
Dreadful he shouts: from earth a stone he took, 
And rush’d on Teucer with the lifted rock. 

The youth already strain’d the forceful yew ; 

The shaft already to his shoulder drew ; 390 
The feather in his hand, just wing’d for flight, 
Touch’d where the neck and hollow chest unite: 
There, where the juncture knits the channel bone, 
The furious chief discharg’d the craggy stone : 

The bow-string burst beneath the ponderous blow, 
And his numb’d hand dismiss’d his useless bow. 396 


Ver. 381.] More conformably to his author, thus: 
As he rusht on, he fell: his arms affright 
The shrinking steeds: his eyes are wrapp’d in night. 
Indeed the original mentions only the starting back of the horses 
without noticing the cause ; as Chapman exactly renders : 
to earth he fell, his swift horse backe did flie. W. 
Ver. 383.] The rhyme is bad ; or thus, more faithfully : 
Hector with grief his driver’s fate beheld, 
But left, though grieved, unrescued on the field. Ww. 
Ver. 390.] Our translator seems in this place to have incurred 
a mistake by referring a part of the description, which points out 
the place of the wound, to the action of the archer. I would en- 
tirely banish the next couplet, and correct thus: 
The shaft already fix’d, his forceful yew 
With all his might the skilful archer drew. Ww. 
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He fell: but Ajax his broad shield display’d, 

And screen’d his brother with the mighty shade ; 

Till great Alastor, and Mecistheus, bore 

The batter’d archer groaning to the shore. 400 
Troy yet found grace before the’ Olympian sire, 

He arm’d their hands, and fill’d their breasts with fire. 

The Greeks, repulsed, retreat behind their wall, 

Or in the trench on heaps confusedly fall. 

First of the foe, great Hector march’d along, 405 

With terror cloth’d, and more than mortal strong. 

As the bold hound, that gives the lion chace, 

With beating bosom, and with eager pace, 

Hangs on his haunch, or fastens on his heels, 

Guards as he turns, and circles as he wheels; 416 

Thus oft’ the Grecians turn’d, but still they flew:; 

Thus following, Hector still the hindmost slew. 

When flying they had pass’d the trench profound, 

And many a chief lay gasping on the ground, 

Before the ships a desperate stand they made, 415 

And fired the troops, and call’d the Gods to aid. 

Fierce on his rattling chariot Hector came ; 

His eyes like Gorgon shot a sanguine flame 


Ver. 397.] A more exact translation might be given than our 
poet’s, and a more elegant than mine : 
Fallen on his knees, his brother runs with aid, 
And round him throws his buckler’s ample shade. W. 
Ver. 401.] The animation of our poet has poured out s7x verses, 
replete with additions of his own fancy, for three of his original ; 
whose sense is simply exhibited in the following attempt: 
Again the’ Olympian roused the Trojans’ force ; 
Back o’er the ditch profound they thrust the Greeks ; 
The foremost Hector, raging in his might. W. 
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That wither’d all their host: like Mars he stood ; 
Dire as the monster, dreadful as the God! 420 
Their strong distress the wife of Jove survey’d ; 
Then pensive thus to War’s triumphant maid. 

Oh daughter of that God, whose arm can wield 
The’ avenging bolt, and shake the sable shield ! 
Now, in this moment of her last despair, 495 
Shall wretched Greece no more confess our care, 
Condemn’d to suffer the full force of Fate, 

And drain the dregs of heaven’s relentless hate ? 
Gods shall one raging hand thus level all ? 429 
What numbers fell! what numbers yet shall fall! 
What power divine shall Hector’s wrath assuage ? 
Still swells the slaughter, and still grows the rage! 

So spake the’ imperial regent of the skies ; 

To whom the Goddess with the azure eyes : 484 
Long since had Hector stained these fields with gore, 
Stretch’d by some Argive on his native shore ; 

But He above, the Sire of heaven withstands, 
Mocks our attempts, and slights our just demands. 
The stubborn God, inflexible and hard, 

Forgets my service and deserved reward. 440 
Saved I, for this, his favourite *son distress’d, 

By stern Eurystheus with long labours press’d ? 

He begg’d, with tears he begg’d, in deep dismay ; 

I shot from heaven, and gave his arm the day. 


Ver. 417.] The following couplet is literal, and the rhyme is 
such as our correctest poets make no scruple to employ : 
Circling his beauteous coursers Hector rode, 


With eyes of Gorgon and the martial God. W. 
* Hercules, 
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Oh had my wisdom known this dire event, 445 
When to grim Pluto’s gloomy gates he went ; 

The triple dog had never felt his chain, 

Nor Styx been cross’d, nor hell explored in vain. 
Averse to me of all his heaven of Gods, 

At Thetis’ suit the partial Thunderer nods. 450 
To grace her gloomy, fierce, resenting son, 

My hopes are frustrate, and my Greeks undone. 
Some future day, perhaps he may be moved 

To call his blue-eyed maid his best-beloved. 

Haste, launch thy chariot, thro’ yon’ ranks to ride ; 
My self will arm, and thunder at thy side. 456 
Then Goddess! say, shall Hector glory then, 

That terror of the Greeks, that man of men) 

When Juno’s self, and Pallas, shall appear, 


All dreadful in the crimson walks of war ? 460 
What mighty Trojan then, on yonder shore, ἢ 
Expiring, pale, and terrible no more, > 


Shall feast the fowls, and glut the dogs with gore ? J 


Ver. 448.] The sense of Homer is but obscurely represented 
in this version. I would propose the following substitution : 
Oh! had my wisdom known this dire event, 
When through the gloomy gates of hell he went, 
Grim Pluto’s dog to fetch, he there had died, 
Nor scaped the billows of the Stygian tide. W. 
Ver. 455.] The remainder of this speech has so much obscurity 
and in part misrepresentation in our poet, that I doubt, if the 
English reader can descry the true purport of the original. I would 
offer the following explanation : 
But haste, prepare thy chariot, whilst I go 
To Jove’s high hall, and arm against the foe: 
Then will great Hector view us with delight, 
Two Gods, pervade the crimson walks of fight ? 
Some Trojan, prostrate then on yonder shore, 
Shall dogs and vultures feast with flesh and gore. ~ W. 
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She ceased, and ‘Juno rein’d the steeds with care; 
(Heaven’s awful empress, Saturn’s other heir) . 465 
Pallas, meanwhile, her various veil unbound, 

With flowers adorn’d, with art immortal crown’d; 
The radiant robe her sacred fingers wove, 

Floats in rich waves, and spreads the court of Jove. 
Her father’s arms her mighty limbs invest, 470 
His cuirass blazes on her ample breast. 

The vigorous power the trembling car ascends ; 
Shook by her arm, the massy javelin bends ; 

Huge, ponderous, strong! that when her fury burns, 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hosts o’erturns. 

Saturnia lends the lash; the coursers fly ; 476 
Smooth glides the chariot through the liquid sky. 
Heaven's gates spontaneous open to the powers, 
Heaven's golden gates, kept by the winged Hours; : 
Commission’d in alternate watch they stand, 480 
The sun’s bright portals and the skies command ; 
Close, or unfold, the’ eternal gates of day, 

Bar heaven with clouds, or roll those clouds away. 
‘The sounding hinges ring, the. clouds divide ; 
Pronedown the steep of heaven their course they guide. 
But Jove incensed, from Ida’s top survey’d, 486 
And thus enjoin’d the many-colour’d maid. | 

Thaumantia! mount the winds, and stop their car; 
_ Against the Highest who shall wage the war 9 


Ver. 472.) “Literally thus : 


The goddess’ foot the ete car phaae Ww 
Ver. 487.] Why should our translator avoid exactness ? 
And thus ae the golden-pinion’d maid. W. 
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If furious yet they dare the vain debate, 490 
Thus have I spoke, and what I speak is Fate. 
Their coursers crush’d beneath the wheels shall lie, 
Their car in fragments scatter’d o’er the sky ; 
My lightning these rebellious shall confound, 
And hurl them flaming, headlong to the ground, 
Condemn’d for ten revolving years to weep: 496 
The wounds impress’d by burning thunder deep. 
So shall Minerva learn to fear our ire, 
Nor dare to combat her’s and Nature’s sire. 
For Juno, headstrong and imperious still, 500 
She claims some title to transgress our will. 
Swift as the wind, the various-colour’d maid 
From Ida’s top her golden wings display’d; 
To great Olympus’ shining gates she flies, 504 
There meets the chariot rushing down the skies, 
Restrains their progress from the bright abodes, 
And speaks the mandate of the sire of Gods. , 
What frenzy, Goddesses! what rage can move 
Celestial minds to tempt the wrath of Jove ! 
Desist, obedient to his high command ; 510 
This is his word: and know his word shall stand. 
His lightning your rebellion shall confound, 
And hurl ye headlong, flaming to the ground : 
Your horses crush’d beneath the wheels shall lie, 
Your car in fragments scattered o’er the sky; 515 
Yourselves condemn’d ten rolling years to weep 
The wounds impress’d by byrning thunder deep. 
So shall Minerva learn to fear his ‘ire, 
Nor dare to combat her’s and Nature’s sire. 
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For Juno, headstrong and imperious still, 520 
She claims some title to transgress his will : 

But thee what desperate insolence has driven, 

To lift thy lance against the king of heaven ? 

Then mounting on the pinions of the wind, 

She flew ; and Juno thus her rage resign’d. ~ 52 

O daughter of that God whose arm can wield 
The avenging bolt, and shake the dreadful shield! 
No more let beings of superior birth 
Contend with Jove for this low race of earth : 
Triumphant now, now miserably slain, 539 
They breathe or perish, as the Fates ordain. 

But Joyve’s high counsels full effect shall find ; 
And ever constant, ever rule mankind. 

She spoke, and backward turn’d her steeds of light, 
Adorn’d with manes of gold, and heavenly bright. 535 
The Hours unloosed them, panting as they stood, 
And heap'd their mangers with ambrosial food. 
There tied, they rest in high celestial stalls ; 

Lhe chariot propt against the crystal walls. 

The pensive Goddesses, abash’d, controll’d, 540 
Mix with the Gods, and fill their seats of gold. 

_ And now the Thunderer meditates his flight 
From Jda’s summits to the’ Olympian height. 
Swifter than thought the wheels instinctive fly, 
Flame through the vast of air, and reach the sky. 545 


Or 


ies: 544.) -This couplet is almost wholly interpolation. It 
might, easily be superseded by these accommodations of the preced- 
ing to the sense of his original : 
And now,the Thunderer’s car, in rapid flight 
From Ida’s S summits, gains the’ Olympian height, W. 
H 2 
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"Twas Neptune's charge his coursers to unbrace, | 
And fix the car on its immortal base ; ts 
There stood the chariot, beaming forth its rays, 

"Till with a snowy veil he screen’d the blaze. 

He, whose all-conscious eyes the world behold, 550 
The’ eternal Thunderer, sat throned in gold. Ὁ 
High heaven the footstool of his feet he makes, 
And wide beneath him, all Olympus shakes. 
Trembling afar the’ offending powers appear’d, 
Confused and silent, for his frown they fear'd. 555 
He saw their soul, and thus his word imparts: 
Pallas and Juno! say, why heave your hearts ? 

Soon was your battle o’er: proud ‘Troy retired 
Before your face, and in your wrath expired. 
But know, whoe’er almighty power withstand ! 560 
Unmatch’d our force, unconquered is our hand: Ὁ 
Who shall the sovereign of the skies control ἢ ? 

Not all the Gods that crown the starry pole. 

Your hearts shall tremble, if our arms we take, 

And each immortal nerve with horror shake. 565 


Ver. 546.] The fertility of invention is luxuriantly indulged 
by our author here. The following couplet contains, I think, every 
idea, that occurs in Homer : 

Famed Neptune station’d, who the steeds unbound, 
His car, and spread a veil of canvass round. , 

Ver. 558.]. There is not a vestige of Homer here. Accept the 
following attempt : 

From wasting Troy, ’gainst which your anon: burn 
With such fell rage, unwearied ye return, W. 

Ver. 564. ] He mistakes his author ; which is the more surpris< 
ing, as his predecessors in translation are right. What I shall pro- 
pose, will at least be faithful : 

But shivering fear through all your members ran, 
Ere war ye view'd, and deeds of death began : 
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For thus I speak, and what I speak shall stand ; 
What power soe’er provokes our lifted hand, 
On this our hill no more shall hold his place, 
Cut off, and exiled from the’ ethereal race. 

Juno and Pallas grieving hear the doom, 570 
But feast their souls on Ilion’s woes to come. 
Though secret anger swell’d Minerva’s breast, 

The prudent Goddess yet her wrath represt : 

But Juno, impotent of rage, replies. 

What hast thou said, Oh tyrant of the skies! 575 
Strength and Omnipotence invest thy throne ; 

’Tis thine to punish, ours to grieve alone. __ 

For Greece we grieve, abandon’d by her fate, 

To drink the dregs of thy unmeasured hate : 

From fields forbidden we submiss refrain, 580 
With arms unaiding see our Argives slain ; 

Yet grant our counsels still their breasts may move, 
Lest all should perish in the rage of Jove. " 

The Goddess thus : and thus the God replies, 
Who swells the clouds, and blackens all the skies. 
The morning sun, awaked by loud alarms, 586 
Shall see the’ almighty Thunderer in arms. 

What heaps of Argives then shall load the plain, 
‘Those radiant eyes shall view, and view in vain. 
Nor shall great Hector cease the rage of fight, 590 
The navy flaming, and thy Greeks in flight, 

Even ’till the day, when certain fates ordain 

That stern Achilles (his Patroclus slain) Ϊ 
Shall rise in vengeance, and lay waste the plain. j 


Else, I pronounce, by bolts of thunder riven, 
Ye προσ had brought your chariot back to heaven, W. 
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For such is fate, nor can’st thou turn its course 595 
With all thy rage, with all thy rebel force. 

Fly, if thou wilt, to earth’s remotest bound, 

Where on her utmost verge the seas resound ; 
Where cursed Tapetus and Saturn dwell, 

Fast by the brink, within the steams of hell; 600 
No sun e’er gilds the gloomy horrors there ; 

No cheerful ‘gales refresh the lazy air ; 

There arm once more the bold Titanian band; 

And arm in vain: for what I will, shall stand. 

Now deep in Ocean sunk the lamp of light, 605 
And drew behind the cloudy veil of night : 

The conquering Trojans mourn his beams decay’d ; 
The Greeks rejoicing bless the friendly shade. 

The victors keep the field ; and Hector calls 
A martial council near the navy walls : 610 
These to Scamander’s bank apart he led, ! 
Where thinly scatter’d lay the heaps of dead. 
The’ assembled ‘chiefs, descending on the ground, 
Attend his order, and their prince surround. 
A ‘massy spear he bore of mighty strength, 615 
Of full ten cubits was the lance’s length ; 
The point was brass, ‘refulgent to behold, 
Fix’d to the wood with circling rings of gold : 

Ver. 595.] This distich is a mere interpolation, and entirely 
superfiuous: and the remainder of this speech is much disguised in 
our poet’s version. I would propose the following amendment : 

Thy spleen I reck not: if it please thee, fly, 
Where earth and sea’s remotest borders lie : 
Where no bright suns diffuse one cheering ray, 


No vernal breezes fan the gloomy day : 
Thy rage I scorn, to Tartarus should’st thou rove ; 


Most bold, most forward of the powers above ! Ww... 
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The noble Hector on his lance reclined, 

And bending forward, thus reveal’d his mind. 640 
Ye valiant Trojans, with attention hear! 

Ye Dardan bands, and generous aids, give ear! 

This day, we hoped, would wrap in conquering flame 

Greece with her ships, and crown our toils with fame. 

But darkness now, to save the cowards, falls, 625 

And guards them trembling in their wooden walls. 

Obey the Night, and use her peaceful hours 

Our steeds to forage, and refresh our powers. 

Straight from the town be sheep and oxen sought, 

Andstrengthening bread, and generous wine be brought. 

Wide o’er the field, high-blazing to the sky, 681 

Τοῦ numerous fires the absent sun supply ; | 

The flaming piles with plenteous fuel raise, 

Till the bright Morn her purple beam displays ; 

Lest in the silence and the shades of night, 635 

Greece on her sable ships attempt her flight. 

Not unmolested let the wretches gain 

Their lofty decks, and safely cleave the main ; 

Some hostile wound let every dart bestow, 

Some lasting token of the Phrygian foe, 640 

Wounds, that long hence may ask their spouses’ care, 

And warn their children from a Trojan war. 

Now through the circuit of our Ilion wall, 

Let sacred heralds sound the solemn call ; 

To bid the sires with hoary honours crown’d, 645 

And beardless youths, our battlements surround. 

Firm be the guard, while distant lie our powers, 

And let the matrons. hang with lights the towers: 
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Lest under covert of the midnight shade, 

The’ insidious foe the naked town invade. 650 

Suffice, to-night, these orders to obey : | 

A nobler charge shall rouse the dawning day. 

The Gods, I trust, shall give to Hector’s hand, 

From these detested foes to free the land, - 

Who plow’d, with fates averse, the watery way ; 

For Trojan vultures a predestined prey. — 656 

Our common safety must be now the care; 

But soon as Morning paints the fields of air, 

Sheath’d in bright arms let every troop engage, 

And the fired fleet behold the battle rage. 660 

Then, then shall Hector and Tydides prove, 

Whose fates are heaviest in the scales of Jove. 

To morrow’s light (oh haste the glorious morn!) 

Shall see his bloody spoils in triumph borne, 

With this keen javelin shall his breast be gored, 665 

And prostrate heroes bleed around their lord. ᾿ 

Certain as this, oh! might my days endure, 

From age inglorious, and black death secure ; 

So might my life and glory know no bound, 

Like Pallas worshipp’d, like the sun renown’d, 670 

As the next dawn, the last they shall enjoy, ᾿Ξ 

Shall crush the Greeks, and end the woes of Troy. 
The leader spoke. From all his host around 

Shouts of applause along the shores resound. 

Each from the yoke the smoking steeds untied, 678 

And fix’d their head-stalls to his chariot-side. | 

Fat sheep and oxen from the town are led, 

With generous wine, and all-sustaining bread. 
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Full hecatombs lay burning on the shore ; 
The winds to heaven the curling vapours bore. 680 
Ungrateful offering to the’ immortal powers! 
Whose wrath hung heavy o’er the Trojan towers ; 
Nor Priam nor his sons obtained their grace ; 
Proud Troy they hated, and her guilty race. 
The troops exulting sat in order round, 685 
And beaming fires illumined all the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 
O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 690 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole, 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 695 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
‘The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Kye the blue vault, and bless the useful light : 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays: 


Ver. 699.] We can easily excuse the luxuriance of our trans- 
lator’s fancy, which has produced such a noble specimen of descrip- 
tive poetry: but all Homer’s thoughts are comprised in the follow- 
ing humble effort : 

So numerous, ’midst the ships and Xanthus’ stream, 
Before Troy’s turrets seem’d their fires to gleam: 

A thousand fires spread through the plain their rays ; 
With fifty warriors sitting at each blaze. 

The ccursers feeding stood the chariots near, 

Expectant till the gay-throned Morn appear. W. 
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The long reflections of the distant fires 701 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 

A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field. 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 705 
Whose umber’d arms, by fits, thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE EMBASSY TO ACHILLES. 


AAGAMEMNON, after the last day’s defeat, proposes to 
the Greeks to quit the siege, and return to their country. Dio- 
med opposes this, and Nestor seconds him, praising his wisdom 
and resolution. He orders the guard to be strengthened, and a 
council summoned to deliberate what measures are to be fol- 
lowed im this emergency. Agamemnon pursues this advice, 
and Nestor farther prevails upon him to send ambassadors to 
Achilles, in order to move him to a reconciliation. Ulysses 
and Ajax are made choice of, who are accompanied by old 
Pheenix. They make, each of them, very moving and pressing 
speeches, but are rejected with roughness by Achilles, who 
notwithstanding retains Phoenix in his tent. The ambassadors 
return unsuccessfully to the camp, and the troops betake them- 
selves to sleep. Χ 
This book and the next following, take up the space of one 
night, which is the twenty-seventh from the beginning of the 
poem. The scene lies on the sea-shore, the station of the 
Grecian ships. P. 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


WE have here a new scene of aetion opened; the poet has 
hitherto given us an account of what happened by day only: the 
two following books relate the adventures of the night. 

It may be thought that Homer has crowded a great many actions 
into a very short time, In the ninth book a council is convened, 
an embassy sent, a considerable time passes in the speeches and re- 
plies of the ambassadors and Achilles: in the tenth book a second 
council is called ; after this a debate is held, Dolon is intercepted, 
Diomed and Ulysses enter into the enemy’s camp, kill Rhesus, and 
bring away his horses: and all this is done in the narrow compass 
of one night. , 

It must therefore be remembered, that the ninth book takes up 
the first part of the night only ; that. after the first council was 
dissolved, there passed-some time before the second-was summoned, 
as appears by the leaders being awakened by Menelaiis. ‘So that it 
was almost morning before Diomed and Ulysses set out upon their 
design, which is.very evident fromthe words of Ulysses, Book x. 
ver. 251: 

“AAA? υἴομνεν" μιάλο. γὰρ νὺξ ἄνξαι, ἐγύθε δ᾽ nbs. 
So that, although a,great.many incidents are introduced, yet every 
thing might easily have been performed inthe allottedtime. Ῥ, 
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THUS joyful Troy maintain’d the watch of night; 
While Fear, pale comrade of inglorious flight, 

And heaven-bred Horror, on the Grecian part, 

Sat on each face, and sadden’d every heart. 

As from its cloudy dungeon issuing forth, 5 
A double tempest of the west and north 

Swells o’er the sea, from Thracia’s frozen shore, 
Heaps waves on waves, and bids the’ Avgean roar ; 


Ver. 1.] The full sense of the original the following couplet 
more accurately contains : 
Thus watcht the Trojans ; whilst the Greeks that night 
Cold‘Fear’s companion harast, heaven-born Flight. W. 
Ver. 5.] The following attempt 15 ἃ literal version of the semdle, 
by which a judgment of our translator’s accuracy may be formed: 
As when two winds raise up the fishy sea, 
Boreas and Zephyr from the Thracian coast, 
With sudden blast, while curls the sable wave, 
‘And pours abundant sea-weed on the shore : 
Such tumult rent the bosoms of the Greeks. ἵν. 
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This way and that, the boiling deeps are tost ; 
Such various passions urged the troubled host. 10 
Great Agamemnon grieved above the rest ; 
Superior sorrows swell’d his royal breast ; 
Himself his orders to the heralds bears 
To bid to council all the Grecian peers, 
But bid in whispers: these surround their chief, 15 
In solemn sadness, and majestic grief. 
The king amidst the mournful circle rose ; 
Down his wan cheek a briny torrent flows: 
So silent fountains, from a rock’s tall head, 
In sable streams soft-trickling waters shed. 20. 
With more than vulgar grief he stood opprest ; 
Words, mixt with sighs, thus bursting from his breast. 

Ye sons of Greece! partake your leader’s care ; 
Fellows in arms, and princes of the war ! 
Of partial Jove too justly we complain, 25 
And heavenly oracles believed in vain. 
A safe return was promised to our toils, 
With conquest honour’d, and enrich’d with spoils : 
‘Now shameful flight alone can save the host ; 
Our wealth, our people, and our glory lost. 30 
So Jove decrees, Almighty Lord of all! 
Jove, at whose nod whole empires rise or fall, 
Who shakes the feeble props of human trust, 
And towers and armies humbles to the dust. 
Haste then, for ever quit these fatal fields, 35 
Haste to the joys our native country yields ; 
Spread all your canvas, all your oars employ, 
Nor hope the fall of heaven-defended Troy. 

5 
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He said ; deep silence held the Grecian band, 
Silent unmoved, in dire dismay they stand, 40 
A pensive scene! ’till Tydeus’ warlike son 
Roll’d on the king his eyes, and thus begun. 

When kings advise us to renounce our fame, 

First let him speak, who first has suffer'd shame. 

If I oppose thee, prince! thy wrath with-hold, 48 
The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 

Thou first, and thou alone, in fields of fight, 

Durst brand my courage, and defame my might : 
Nor from a friend the’ unkind reproach appear’d, 
The Greeks stood witness, all our army heard. 50 
The Gods, O chief! from whom our honours spring, 
The Gods have made thee but by halves a king: 
They gave thee sceptres, and a wide command, 
They gave dominion o'er the seas and land ; 

The noblest power that might the world control 55 
They gave thee not—a brave and virtuous soul. 

Is this a general’s voice, that would suggest 

Fears like his own to every Grecian breast ? 
Confiding in our want of worth, he stands: 

And if we fly, ’tis what our king commands. 60 
Go thou inglorious! from the’ embattled plain ; 
Ships thou hast store, and nearest to the main; 

A nobler care the Grecians shall employ, 

To combat, conquer, and extirpate ‘Troy. 


Ver. 45.] This couplet has no resemblance to Homer, whose 


sense is comprised in this line, 
I first, Atrides, thy rash speech oppose. W. 
Ver. 59.] This couplet is a superfluous interpolation. ν. 
I 
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Here Greece shall stay; or if all Greece retire, 65 
Myself will stay, ‘till Troy or I expire; 

Myself, and Sthenelus, will fight for fame ; 

God bade us fight, and ’*twas with God we came. 

He ceased; the Greeks loud acclamations raise, 
And voice to voice resounds Tydides’ praise. 70 
Wise Nestor then his reverend figure rear’d ; 

He spoke: the host in still attention heard. 

O truly great ! in whom the Gods have join’d 
Such strength of body with such force of mind ; 

In conduct, as in courage, you excel, 75 
Still first to act what you advise so well. 

Those wholesome counsels which thy wisdom moves, 
Applauding Greece with common voice approves. 
Kings thou canst blame; a bold, but prudent youth ; 
And blame even kings with praise, because with truth. 
And yet those years that since thy birth have run, 81 
Would hardly style thee Nestor’s youngest son. 
Then let me add what yet remains behind, 

A thought unfinish’d in that generous mind; 

Age bids me speak ; nor shall the’ advice I bring 85 
Distaste the people, or offend the king : 

Cursed is the man, and void of law and right, 
Unworthy property, unworthy light, 


Ver. 79.] Hobbes, who is sufficiently full in this place, con- 
veys ἃ more adequate notion of Homer : 
None will deny but what you say is right ; 
But you have not said all you could have done : 
And no great wonder, since for age you might 
(So young you are) have been my youngest son. W. 
Ver. 87.] Our translator has dilated two verses of his author 


| 
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Unfit for publick rule, or private care ; 

That wretch, that monster, who delights in war: 90 
Whose lust is murder, and whose horrid joy, 

To tear his country, and his kind destroy ! 

This night, refresh and fortify thy train ; 

Between the trench and wall let guards remain : 

Be that the duty of the young and bold ; 95 
But thou, O king, to council call the old: 

Great is thy sway, and weighty are thy cares ; 

Thy high commands must spirit all our wars. 

With ‘Thracian wines recruit thy honour’d guests, 
For happy counsels flow from sober feasts. 100 
Wise, weighty counsels aid a state distrest, 

And such a monarch as can chuse the best. 

See! what a blaze from hostile tents aspires, 

How near our fleet approach the Trojan fires! 


into δα: it is proper, therefore, that the English rcader should 
have a more exact conception in one view of Homer’s words, which 
Ogilby, though homely, will sufficiently convey : 
Let him be outlaw’d, friendless, want a house, 
Who loves a private quarrel to espouse. Ww. 
Ver. 96.] Our poet did not enter into the intention of his 
master in this place. Mr. Cowper’s version only is a just represen- 
tation of Homer : 
——Next, Atrides, thou begin 
(For thou art here supreme) thy proper task. 
Banquet the elders ; it shall not disgrace 
Thy sovereignty, but shall become thee well. WwW. 
Ver. 99.] Ogilby is more expressive of his author : 
Thy royall tent with purest wine is fraught, 
Daily from Thrace in Grecian bottoms brought. W. 
Ver. 101.] More accurately with this alteration : 
Wise, weighty counsels aid a state distrest, 
And much this day our army needs the best. W. 
Ver. 103.] Our translator expatiates without necessity, but he 
3 
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Who can, unmoved, behold the dreadful light? 105 
What eye beholds them, and can close to night ? 
This dreadful interval determines all ; 
To-morrow, Troy must flame, or Greece must fall. 
Thus spoke the hoary sage: the rest obey ; 
Swift through the gates the guards direct their way. 
His son was first to pass the lofty mound, 111 
The generous Thrasymed, in arms renown’d : 
Next him, Ascalaphus, [élmen, stood, 
The double offspring of the Warrior-God. 
Deipyrus, Aphareus, Merion join, 115 
And Lycomed, of Creon’s noble line. 
Seven were the leaders of the nightly bands, 
And each bold chief a hundred spears commands. 
The fires they light, to short repasts they fall, 
Some line the trench, and others man the wall. 120 
The king of men, on publick counsels bent, 
Convened the princes in his ample tent ; 
Each seized a portion of the kingly feast, 
But staid his hand when thirst and hunger ceast. 
Then Nestor spoke, for wisdom long approved, 125 
And slowly rising, thus the council moved. 
Monarch of nations! whose superior sway 
Assembled states, and lords of earth obey, 


delighted in giving free scope to his luxuriant fancy. His version 
might be compressed thus, with more justice to his author : 
See! near our ships how flames the hostile light ! 
What eye well-pleased can view the dreadful sight? W. 
Ver. 120.] Homer says simply, 
They ’midst the ditch and wall their station took. W. 
Ver.127.] The purport and spirit of Homer are but dimly 
seen beneath the ornaments, which our translator has thrown over 
them. The following attempt is nearly literal : 
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The laws and sceptres to thy hand are given, 
And millions own the care of thee and Heaven. 130 
O king! the counsels of my age attend ; 
With thee my cares begin, in thee must end ; 
Thee, prince! it fits alike to speak and hear, 
Pronounce with judgment, with regard give ear, 
To.see no wholesome motion be withstood, 135 
And ratify the best for publick good. 
Nor, though a meaner give advice, repine, 
But follow it, and make the wisdom thine. 
Hear then a thought, not now conceived in haste, 
At once my present judgment, and my past. 140 
When from Pelides’ tent you forced the maid, 
I first opposed, and faithful, durst dissuade : 
But bold of soul, when headlong fury fired, 
You wrong’d the man, by men and Gods admired. 
Now seek some means his fatal wrath toend, 145 
With prayers to move him, or with gifts to bend. 

To whom the king. With justice hast thou shown 
A prince’s faults, and I with reason own. 
That happy man, whom Jove still honours most, 
Is more than armies, and himself a host, 150 
Blest in his love, this wonderous hero stands; 
Heaven fights his war, and humbles all our hands. 
Fain would my heart, which err’d thro’ frantick rage, 
The wrathful chief and angry Gods assuage. 


Most glorious son of Atreus: king of men! 

With thee my words shall cease, with thee begin : 

For thou art king of myriads ; thine from Jove 

The laws and sceptres to direct mankind. Ww, 
Ver. 154,] Better, perhaps, without interpolation, thus: . 
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If gifts immense his mighty soul can bow, 155 
Hear all ye Greeks, and witness what I vow. 

Ten weighty talents of the purest gold, 

And twice ten vases of refulgent mold, 

Seven sacred tripods, whose unsulhed frame 

Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame; 160 
Twelve steeds unmatch’d in fleetness and in force, 
And still victorious in the dusty course ; 

(Rich were the man whose ample stores exceed 

The prizes purchased by their winged speed) 

Seven lovely captives of the Lesbian line, 165 
Skill’d in each art, unmatch’d in form divine, 

The same I chose for more than vulgar charms, 
When Lesbos sunk beneath the hero’s arms ; 

All these, to buy his friendship, shall be paid, 

And join’d with these, the long-contested maid: 170 
With all her charms, Briseis I resign, 

And solemn swear those charms were never mine ; 


Fain would my heart, which err’d through frantic rage, 
The deep resentment of the chief assuage. 

Ver. 159. Seven sacred tripods.| There were two kinds of 
tripods, in the one they used to boil water, the other was entirely 
for shew; to mix wine and water in, says Atheneus: the first were 
called λέξητας, or cauldrons for common use, and made to bear the 
fire; the other were 2zvgos, and made chiefly for ornament. It 
may be asked why this could be a proper present to Achilles, who 
was a martial man, and regarded nothing but arms? It may be 
answered that these presents very well suited to the person to whom 
they were sent, as tripods in ancient days were the usual prizes in 
games, and they were given by Achilles himself in those which he 
exhibited in honour of Patroclus: the same may be said of the 
female captives, which were also among the prizes in the games of 
Patroclus. Eustathius. P. 


᾿ 
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Untouch’d she staid, uninjured she removes, 

Pure from my arms, and guiltless of my loves. 
These instant-shall be his; and if the Powers 175 
Give to our arms proud Ilion’s hostile towers, 

Then shall he store (when Greece the spoil divides) 
With gold and brass his loaded navy’s sides. 

Besides, full twenty nymphs of Trojan race 179 
With copious love shall crown his warm embrace ; 
Such as himself will choose ; who yield to none, 

Or yield to Helen’s heavenly charms alone. 

Yet hear me further: when our wars are oer, 

[If safe we land on Argos’ fruitful shore, 

There shall he live my son, our honeurs share, 185 
And with Orestes’ self divide my care. 

Yet more—three daughters in my court. are bred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed ; 

Laodice and Iphigenia fair, 

And bright Chrysothemis with golden hair ; 190 
Her let him choose, whom most his eyes approve, 

I ask no presents, no reward for love : 


Ver. 183.] The tender simplicity of his original is not happily 
preserved on the present occasion. I shall possibly be able to sug- 
gest a method of improvement to an abler artist than myself: 

When fruitful Argos, wars and labours done, 

We safe revisit, he shall be my son : 

With my Orestes equal tendance share ; 

That fond, sole object of a father’s care! Ww. 

Ver. 189. Laodice and Iphigenia, §c.| These are the names of 
Agamemnon’s daughters, among which we do not find Electra. But 
some affirm, says Eustathius, that Laodice and Electra are the same 
(as Iphiniassa is the same with Iphigenia). PR 

Ver. 192. I ask no presents, 

Myself will give the dower.) 
For in Greece the bridegroom, before he married, was obliged to 
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Myself will give the dower; so vast a store, 

As never father gave a child before. 

Seven ample cities shall confess his sway, 195 
Him Enopé, and Phere him obey, 

Cardamylé with ample turrets crown’d, 

And sacred Pedasus for vines renown’d ; 

pea fair, the pastures Hira yields, 

And rich Antheia with her flowery fields: 200 
The whole extent to Pylos’ sandy plain, 

Along the verdant margin of the main. 

There heifers graze, and labouring oxen toil ; 

Bold are the men, and generous is the soil ; 

There shall he reign with power and justice crown’d, 
And rule the tributary realms around. - 206 
All this I give, his vengeance to controul, 

And sure all this may move his mighty soul. 


make two presents, one to his betrothed wife, and the other to his 
father-in-law. This custom is very ancient ; it was practised by 
the Hebrews in the time of the patriarchs. Abraham’s servant 
gave necklaces and ear-rings to Rebecca, whom he demanded for 
Isaac, Genesis xxiv. 22. Shechem son of Hamor says to Jacob 
and his sons, whose sister he was desirous to espouse, ‘“* Ask me 
never so much dowry and gifts,” Genesis xxxiv. 12. For the dowry 
was for the daughter. This present served for her dowry, and the 
other presents. were for the father. In the first book of Samuel 
xviii. 25. Saul makes them say to David, who by reason of his 
poverty said he could not be son-in-law to the king, “ The king 
-“ desireth not any dowry.” And in the two last passages, we see 
the presents were commonly regulated by the father of the bride. 
There is no mention in Homer of any present made to the father, 
but only of that which was given to the married daughter. 
Dacier. P. 
Ver. 207.] More accurately thus : 
All this, his vengeful passion to assuage, 
I offer freely: let him tame his rage. Ww. 
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Pluto, the grisly God, who never spares, 
Who feels no mercy, and who hears no prayers, 210 
Lives dark and dreadful in deep Hell’s abodes, 
And mortals hate him, as the worst of Gods. 
Great though he be, it fits him to obey ; 
Since more than his my years, and more my sway. 
The monarch thus: the reverend Nestor then : wid 
Great Agamemnon! glorious king of men! 
Such are thy offers as a prince may take, 
And such as fits a generous king to make. 
Let chosen delegates this hour be sent, 
(Myself will name them) to Pelides’ tent : 220 
Ket Phoenix lead, revered for hoary age, 
Great Ajax next, and Ithacus the sage. 
Yet more to sanctify the word you send, 
Let Hodius and Eurybates attend. 224 
Now pray to Jove to grant what Greece demands ; 
Pray, in deep silence, and with purest hands. 
He said, and all approved. The heralds bring 
The cleansing water from the living spring. 
The youth with wine the sacred goblets crown’d, 
And large libations drench’d the sands around. 280 


Ver. 209. Pluto, the grisly God, who never spares.] The 
meaning of this may be gathered from “schylus, cited here by 
Eautathaus. ** Death is the only God who is not moved by of- 
“ ferings, whom you cannot conquer by sacrifices and oblations, 
““ and therefore he is the only God to whom no altar is erected, and 
“no hymns are sung.’ γῇ 
τ Ver. 226.] Mr. sialon alone of the translators has preserv ed 
the true sense of his author : 

Bring water for our hands ; 
Give charge that every tongue abstain from speech 
Portentous, and propitiate Jove by prayer. W. 
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The rite refi the chiefs their thirst allay, 

Then from the royal tent they take their way; 

Wise Nestor turns on each his careful eye, 

Forbids to’ offend, instructs them to apply : 

Much he advised them all, Ulysses most, 235 
To deprecate the chief, and save the host. 

Thro’ the still night they march, and hear the roar 
Of murmuring billows on the sounding shore. 

To Neptune, ruler of the seas profound, 

Whose liquid arms the mighty globe surround, 240 
They pour forth vows their embassy to bless, 

And calm the rage of stern Avacides. 

And now, arrived, where, on the sandy bay 

The Myrmidonian tents and vessels lay ; 

Amused at ease the godlike man they found, 245 
Pleased with the solemn harp’s harmonious sound. 
(The well-wrought harp from conquer’d Thebz came, 
Of polish’d silver was its costly frame ;) 

With this he soothes his angry soul, and sings 

The’ immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. 250 
Patroclus only of the royal train, 

Placed in his tent, attends the lofty strain : 

Full opposite he sat, and listen’d long, 

In silence waiting ’till he ceased the song. 

Unseen the Grecian embassy proceeds 255 
‘To his high tent; the great Ulysses leads. 


Ver. 234. ] This is a strange interpolation. Let the reader 
accept a plain and literal exhibition of the passage : 
Them Nestor much admonisht, viewing each 
With eyes expressive, but Ulysses most; 
By every art Achilles to persuade. Ww. 


4. 
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Achilles starting, as the chiefs he spied,. 

Leap’d from his seat, and laid the harp aside. 

With like surprise arose Mencetius’ son : 

Pelides grasp’d their hands, and thus begun. 260 

Princes, all hail! whatever brought you here, 

Or strong necessity, or urgent fear ; 
Welcome, though Greeks ! for not as foes ye came ; 
To me more dear than all that bear the name. 

With that, the chiefs beneath his roof he led, 265 
And placed in seats with purple carpets spread. 
Then thus—Patroclus, crown a larger bow], 

Mix purer wine, and open every soul. 

Of all the warriors yonder host can send, 

Thy friend most honours these, and these thy friend. 
He said ; Patroclus o’er the blazing fire, 271 
Heaps in a brazen vase three chines entire : 


Ver. 258.] Chapman is more faithful : 
Who with his aes and all arose. W, 

Ver. 271. Patroclus o’er the blazing Sire, &c.| The reader must 
not expect to find much beauty in such descriptions as these: they 
give us an exact account of the simplicity of that age, which for 
all we know might be a part of Homer’s design ; there being, no 
doubt, a considerable change of customs in Greece, from the time 
of the Trojan war to those wherein our author lived; and it seemed 
demanded of him to omit nothing that might give the Greeks an 
idea of the manners of their predecessors. But however that matter 
stood, it should, methinks, be a pleasure to a modern reader, to see 
how such mighty men, whose actions have survived their persons 
three thousand years, lived in the earliest ages of the world. The 
_ embassadors found this hero, says Eustathius, without any atten- 
dants ; he had no ushers or waiters to introduce them, no servile 
parasites about him: the latter ages degenerated into these pieces 
of state and pageantry. 

The supper also is described with an equal simplicity: three 
princes are busied in preparing it, and they who made the greatest 
figure in the field of battle, thought it no disparagement to pre- 
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The brazen vase Automedon sustains, 

Which flesh of porket, sheep and goat contains : 
Achilles at the genial feast presides, 275 
The parts transfixes, and with skill divides. 
Meanwhile Patroclus sweats the fire to raise ; 

The tent is brighten’d with the rising blaze : 

Then, when the languid flames at length subside, ἡ 
He strows a bed of glowing embers wide, 280 
Above the coals the smoking fragments turns, 

And sprinkles sacred salt from lifted urns ; 

With bread the glittering canisters they load, 

Which round the board Meneetius’ son bestow’d ; 
Himself, opposed to’ Ulysses full in sight, 285 
Each portion parts, and orders every rite. 

The first fat offermgs, to the’ Immortals due, 

Amidst the greedy flames Patroclus threw ; 

Then each, indulging in the social feast, 

His thirst and hunger soberly represt. 290 


pare their own repast. The objections some have made, that 
Homer’s Gods and heroes do every thing for themselves, as.if 
several of those offices were unworthy of them, proceed from the 
corrupt idea of modern luxury and grandeur : whereas in truth it 
is rather a weakness and imperfection to stand in need of the 
assistance and ministry of others. But however it be, methinks 
those of the nicest taste might relish this entertainment of Homer’s, 
when they consider these great men as soldiers in a camp, in whom 
the least appearance of luxury would have been a crime. Ρ, 

Ver. 282. And sprinkles sacred salt.| Many reasons are given 
why salt is called sacred or divine, but the best is because it preserves 
things incorrupt, and keeps them from dissolution. Θ᾽, 

Our poet mistook the sense of his original, which seems rightly 
represented by Chapman : 

Then sprinkled it with sacred salt, and took it from the rackes + 
meaning thereby the range of wire-spits. Wie 
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That done, to Phoenix Ajax gave the sign ; 
Not unperceived ; Ulysses crown’d with wine 
The foaming bowl, and instant thus began, 
His speech addressing to the godlike man. 

Health to Achilles ! happy are thy guests ! 295 
Not those more honour’d whom Atrides feasts : 
Though generous plenty crown thy loaded boards, 
That, Agamemnon’s regal tent affords ; 

But greater cares sit heavy on our souls, 
Not eased by banquets or by flowing bowls. 300 
What scenes of slaughter in yon fields appear ! 
The dead we mourn, and for the living fear ; 
Greece on the brink of fate all doubtful stands, 
And owns no help but from thy saving hands: 
Troy and her aids for ready vengeance call ! 305 
Their threatening tents already shade our wall : 
Hear how with shouts their conquest they proclaim, 
And point at every ship their vengeful flame! 
For them the Father of the Gods declares, 
Theirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs. 310 
Ver. 301.] These excellent ψάξεϑὲ would be more true to their 

exemplar, if modelled in the following manner : 

What prospects, chief divine! of woe appear ! 

The dead we mourn, and for the living fear : 

Fast on the brink of Fate our navy stands, 

And hopes no help but from thy potent hands. 
The second verse is a mere interpolation, but highly beautiful, and 
perfectly consonant to the tenor of the passage, and the previous 
circumstances of the poem. W. 

Ver. 307.] This is a fine couplet; but the former verse is an 
alien to the original, and the latter a perversion of it. The fol- 
lowing attempt, by the help of Ogilby’s rhymes, will convey the 
purport of the passage : 


Fires blaze through all the camp ; guid “no retreat,” 
Say they, “ we make, ’till ruin seize your fleet.” W. 
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See, full of Jove, avenging Hector rise ! 

See! Heaven and Earth the raging chief defies ; 
What fury in his breast, what lightning in his eyes! J 
He waits but for the morn, to sink in flame 

The ships, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name. 315 
Heavens! how my country’s woes distract my mind, 
Lest Fate accomplish all his rage design’d. 

And must we, Gods! our heads inglorious lay 

In Trojan dust, and this the fatal day ? 

Return, Achilles! oh return, though late, 320 
To save thy Greeks, and stop the course of Fate; 

If in that heart, or grief, or courage lies, 

Rise to redeem; ah yet, to conquer, rise ! 

The day may come, when all our warriors slain, 
That heart shall melt, that courage rise in vain. 325 
Regard in time, O prince divinely brave! 

Those wholesome counsels which thy father gave. 
When Peleus in his aged arms embraced 

His parting son, these accents were his last. 

My child! with strength, with glory, and success, 330 
Thy arms may Juno and Minerva bless! 

Trust that to Heaven ; but thou, thy cares engage 
To calm thy passions, and subdue thy rage : 

From gentler manners let thy glory grow, 


And shun contention, the sure source of woe; 335. 


That young and old may in thy praise combine, 
The virtues of Humanity be thine— 


Ver. 325.] Our translator here omits a point of his author, 
which may be thus rudely represented : 
While pausing Fates this transient respite give, 
Resolve to succour ; bid thy Greece to live. W. 
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This, now-despised advice, thy father gave ; 

Ah! check thy anger, and be truly brave. 

If thou wilt yield to great Atrides’ prayers, 340 
Gifts worthy thee his royal hand prepares ; 

If not—but hear me, while I number o’er 

The proffer’d presents, an exhaustless store. 

Ten weighty talents of the purest gold, 

And twice ten vases of refulgent mold ; 345 
Seven sacred tripods, whose unsullied frame 

Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame ; 

Twelve steeds unmatch’d in fleetness and in force, 
And still victorious in the dusty course ; 

(Rich were the man, whose ample stores exceed 350 
The prizes purchased by their winged speed) 

Seven lovely captives of the Lesbian line, 

Skill’d in each art, unmatch’d in form divine, 

The same he chose for more than vulgar charms, 
When Lesbos sunk beneath thy conquering arms ; 355 
All these, to buy thy friendship shall be paid, 

And join’d with these the long-contested maid : 
With all her charms Briseis he'll resign, 

And solemn swear those charms were only thine ; 
Untouch’d she staid, uninjured she removes, 360 
Pure from his arms, and guiltless of his loves. 

These instant shall be thine; and if the Powers 
Give to our arms proud Ilion’s hostile towers, 

Then shalt thou store (when Greece the spoil divides) 
With gold and brass thy loaded navy’s sides. 365 


Ver. 342.] Our poet is mistaken in this turn of the passage, and 
appears to have been misled by Dacier. We may correct thus: 
Come then, and hear me, while I number o’er—. 
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Besides, full twenty nymphs of Trojan race 

With copious love shall crown thy warm embrace, 
Such as thyself shall choose ; who yield to none, 

Or yield to Helen’s heavenly charms alone. 

Yet hear me further; when our wars are o'er, 370 
If safe we land on Argos’ fruitful shore, 

There shalt thou live his son, his honours: share, 
And with Orestes’ self divide his care. 

Yet more—three daughters in his court are bred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed ; 375 
Laodice and Iphigenia fair, ; 

And bright Chrysothemis with golden hair ; 

Her shait thou wed whom most thy eyes approve ; 
He asks no presents, no reward for love ; 


Himself will give the dower; so vast a store, 380. 


As never father gave a child before. 

Seven ample cities shall confess thy sway, 

Thee Enopé, and Pheree thee obey... 

Cardamylé with ample turrets crown’d, 

And sacred Pedasus for vinesrenown’d: 385 

Aipea fair, the pastures Hira yields, . 

And rich Antheia with her flowery fields : 

The whole extent to Pylos’ sandy plain, 

Along the verdant margin of the main. | 

There heifers graze, and labouring oxen toil; - 390 

Bold are the men, and generous is the soil. 

There shalt thou reign with power and justice 
crown’d, . 

And rule the tributary realms around. 

Such are the proffers which this day we bring, 

Such the repentance of a suppliant king. 395 
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But if all this relentless thou disdain, 

If honour, and if interest plead in vain ; 

Yet some redress to suppliant Greece afford, 

And be, amongst her guardian Gods, adored. 

If no regard thy suffering country claim, 400 

Hear thy own glory, and the voice of fame: 

For now that chief, whose unresisted ire 

Made nations tremble, and whole hosts retire, 

Proud Hector, now, the’ unequal fight demands, 

And only triumphs to deserve thy hands. 405 
Then thus the goddess-born. Ulysses hear 

A faithful speech, that knows nor art, nor fear ; 

What in my secret soul is understood, 

My tongue shall utter, and my deeds make good. 

Let Greece then know, my purpose I retain : 410 

Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 


f 


Ver. 396.] Thus, with more fidelity : | 
But if all this relentless thou disdain, | 
And hate for him make.all his offerings vain. W. 
Ver. 402.] This passage bears no resemblance to the original ; 
which will be better reflected by a correction of Ogilby: 
Now Hector may’st thou kill, who dares engage, 
Spurr’d on by date success and frantic rage : 
For now he boasts, that none, 5811 ἃ hither, dare, 
In martial prowess with himself compare. W. 
Ver. 406.] On this occasion of respect and ceremony, the ad- 
dress of the original should, in my opinion, have been more 
punctually preserved. I would propose the following alteration, 
of which the first verse is from Mr. Cowper: 
Then thus Achilles, matchless in the race : 
O! thou, whom feats and words of wisdom grace, 
Laertes’ son divine, Ulysses! hear ᾿ W. 
Ver. 411.] The contemptuous impatience of the original is not 
seen in this version. 1 should prefer, 
Nor with fresh mutterings teaze my peace in vain, W. 
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Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell. 

Then thus in short my fixt resolves attend, 
Which nor Atrides, nor his Greeks, can bend; 415 
Long toils, long perils in their cause I bore, 
But now the’ unfruitful glories charm no more. 
Fight or not fight, a like reward we claim, 
The wretch and hero find their prize the same ; 
Alike regretted in the dust he lies, 420 
Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 
Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 
A life of labours, lo! what fruit remains ? 
As the bold bird her helpless young attends, 
From danger guards them, and from want defends ; 


In search of prey she wings the spacious air, 496 


And with the’ untasted food supplies her care : 

For thankless Greece such hardships have I braved, 
Her wives, her infants by my labours saved ; 

Long sleepless nights in heavy arms I stood, 430 
And sweat laborious days in dust and blood. 

I sack’d twelve ample cities on the main, 

And twelve lay smoking on the Trojan plain : 

Then at Atrides’ haughty feet were laid 

The wealth I gather’d, and the spoils I made. 435 
Your mighty monarch these in peace possest ; 

Some few my soldiers had, himself the rest. 

Some present too to every prince was paid ; 

And every prince enjoys the gift he made: 


Ver. 436.] Ogilby chastised is more expressive of his author : 
He safe and easy, in his fleet remain’d : 
Some spoils were shared, himself the prime retain’d. W. 
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I only must refund, of all his train: 440 
See what pre-eminence our merits gain! 

My spoil alone his greedy soul delights ; 

My spouse alone must bless his lustful nights : 

The woman, let him (as he may) enjoy ; 

But what’s the quarrel then of Greece to Troy? 445 
What to these shores the’ assembled nations draws, 
What calls for vengeance, but a woman’s cause ? 
Are fair endowments and a beauteous face 

Beloved by none but those of Atreus’ race ? 

The wife whom choice and passion both approve, 
Sure every wise and worthy man will love. 451 
Nor did my fair-one less distinction claim ; 

Slave as shé was, my soul adored the dame. 


Ver. 450. The wife whom choice and passion both approve, 
Sure every wise and worthy man will love.) 
The argument of Achilles in this place is very a-propos with refer- 
ence to the case of Agamemnon. If I translated it verbatim, I 
must say in plain English, Every honest man loves his wife. Thus 
Homer has made this rash, this fiery soldier governed by his pas- 
sions, and in the rage of youth, bear testimony to his own respect 
for the ladies. But it seems Poltis king of Thrace was of another 
opinion, who would have parted with two wives, out of pure good- 
nature to two mere strangers; as I have met with the story some- 
where in Plutarch. When the Greeks were raising forces against 
Troy, they sent ambassadors to this Poltis to desire his assistance. 
He inquired the cause of the war, and was told it was the injury 
Paris had done Menelaiis in taking his wife from him. “ If that 
** be all, said the good king, let me accommodate the difference : 
“ indeed it is not just the Greek prince should lose a wife, and on 
“the other side it is pity the Trojan should want one. Now I 
* have two wives, and to prevent all this mischief, I’ll send one of 
““ them to Menelaiis, and the other to Paris.” It is a shame this 
story is so little known, and that poor Poltis yet remains uncele- 
brated: I cannot but recommend him to the modern poets. F. 
K 2 
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Wrong’d in my love all proffers I disdain ; 

Deceived for once, I trust not kings again. . 455 
Ye have my answer—what remains to do, 

Your king, Ulysses, may consult with you. 

What needs he the defence this arm can make ? 

Has he not walls no human force can shake ? 

Has he not fenced his guarded navy round, 4.60 
With piles, with ramparts, and a trench profound ? 
And will not these (the wonders he has done) 

Repel the rage of Priam’s single son ? 

There was a time (‘twas when for Greece I fought) 
When Hector’s prowess no such wonders wrought; 465 
He kept the verge of Troy, nor dared to wait 
Achilles’ fury at the Scan gate ; 

He tried it once, and scarce was saved by Fate. 

But now those ancient enmities are o’er; 

To-morrow we the favouring Gods implore ; 470 
Then shall you see our parting vessels crown’d, 

And hear with oars the Hellespont resound. 


Ver. 455.] I should like better, 
And, once deceived, I trust not kings again. 
Homer, however, says nothing about kings here: and it is observ- 
able with what eagerness our translator om every occasion, both in 
this version and his original poetry, went out of his way to fall on 
kings ¢ sometimes, as in this passage, naming them expressly ; 
sometimes, by insinuation only, as in the proém to the Dunciad: 
You, by whose care in vain decried and curst, 
Still Dunce the second reigns like Dunce the first. ἵν, 
Ver. 459.] The latter part of the verse is his own addition, 
suggested possibly by Ogilby : 
Strong bulwarks raised, and works not to be stvimed: Ww. 
Ver. 466.] Thus, according to his original: 
Near Troy he kept, nor dared my fury wait 
Beyond the beach-tree, and the Scean gate, 72 W. 
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The third day hence, shall Phthia greet our sails, 

If mighty Neptune send propitious gales ; 

Phthia to her Achilles shall restore 47 ὅ 
The wealth he left for this detested shore : 

Thither the spoils of this long war shall pass, 

The ruddy gold, the steel, and shining brass ; 

My beauteous captives thither 11] convey, : 
And all that rests of my unravish’d prey. 480 
- One only valued gift your tyrant gave, 

And that resumed; the fair Lyrnessian slave. 

Then tell him; loud, that all the Greeks may hear, 
And learn to scorn the wretch they basely fear : 7 
(For arm’d in impudence, mankind he braves, 488 
And meditates new cheats on all his slaves ; 

Though shameless as he is, to face these eyes 

Is what he dares not ; if he dares, he dies) 

Tell him, all terms, all commerce I decline, Ἵ 
Nor share his council, nor his battle jom; 4900 δ 
For once deceived, was his, but twice, were mine. J 
No—let the stupid prince, whom Jove deprives 

Of sense and justice, run where frenzy drives ; 


Ver. 478.] He had been accurate by writing thus: 
The gold, the shining steel, and ruddy brass. W. 
Ver. 484.] He disguises and misrepresents his author. Let 
the reader accept the following attempt to rectify our poet’s 
version : . 
Then tell him, loud, that all the Greeks may hear, 
Nor thus his wrongs with passive meanness bear, 
If, clad in impudence, he dare deceive, 
And other Argives of their gifts bereave ; 
Let not your monarch, shameless though he de, 
Presume to turn his dog-like front on me : 
nor can I allow this expression to be too coarse for the enraged bit- 
terness of Achilles; but think it suitably characteristic of him. W. 
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His gifts are hateful: kings of such a kind 

Stand but as slaves before a noble mind. 495 
Not though he proffer’d all himself possest, 

And all his rapine could from others wrest ; 

Not all the golden tides of wealth that crown 

The many-peopled Orchomenian town ; 

Not all proud Thebes’ unrivall’d walls contain, 500 
The world’s great empress on the’ AXgyptian plain, 


Ver. 500. Proud Thebes’ unrivalled walls, ὅς. “ The city 
“which the Greeks call Thebes, the gyptian Diospolis (says 
“« Diodorus, lib, i. par. ii.) was in circuit a hundred and forty 
“ stadia, adorned with stately buildings, magnificent temples, and 
‘rich donations, It was not only the most beautiful and noble 
“ city of Agypt, but of the whole world. Though others affirm 
< it had not a hundred gates, but several vast porches to the temples ; 
«from whence the city was called the hundred gated, only as 
“having many gates. Yet it is certain it furnished twenty 
« thousand chariots of war; for there were a hundred stables along 
“the river, from Memphis to Thebes towards Libya, each of 
““ which contained two hundred horses, the ruins whereof are shown 
“at this day. The princes from time-to time made it their care 
“ to beautify and enlarge this city, to which none under the sun 
‘* was equal in the many and magnificent treasures of gold, silver, 
« and ivory: with imnumerable Colossuses, and obelisques of one 
“ entire stone. There were four temples admirable in beauty and 
*¢ oreatness, the most ancient of which was in circuit thirteen 
“ stadia, and five and forty cubits in height, with a wall of four and 
“ς twenty feet broad. The ornaments and offerings within were 
‘‘ agreeable to this magnificence, both in value and workmanship, 
« The fabrick is yet remaining, but the gold, silver, ivory, and 
“ precious stones were ransacked by the Persians, when Cambyses 
« burned the temples of Egypt, There were found in the rubbish 
« above three hundred talents of gold, and no less than two thou- 
« sand three hundred of silver.” The same author proceeds to give 
many instances of the magnificence of this great city. The descrip- 
tion of the sepulchres of their kings, and particularly that of Osy- 
manduas, is perfectly astonishing, to which I refer the reader. 

Strabo farther informs us, that the kings of Thebes extended their 
conquests as far as Scythia, Bactria, and India, Ὁ 
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(That spreads her conquests o’er a thousand states, 
And pours her heroes through a hundred gates, 

Two hundred horsemen, and two hundred cars 
From each wide portal issuing to the wars) 505 
Tho’ bribes were heap’d on bribes, in number more 
Than dust in fields, or sands along the shore ; 
Should all these offers, for my friendship call : 

Tis he that offers, and I scorn them all. 

Atrides’ daughter never shall be led 510 
(An ill-match’d consort) to Achilles’ bed ; 

Like golden Venus though she charm’d the heart, 
And vied with Pallas in the works of art. 

Some greater Greek let those high nuptials grace, 

I hate alliance with a tyrant’s race. 515 
If Heaven restore me to my realms with life, 

The reverend Peleus shall elect my wife ; 

Thessalian nymphs there are, of form divine, 

And kings that sue to mix their blood with mine. 
Blest in kind love, my years shall glide away, 520 
Content with just hereditary sway ; 

There deaf for ever to the martial strife, 

Enjoy the dear prerogative of life. 


Ver. 503.] This fine verse is an addition from the translator: 


and Homer says nothing about horses and chariots of war. Ww. 
Ver. 509.] More exactly, 
My wrongs yet unrevenged, I scorn them all. Ww. 


Ver. 514.] The second verse of this couplet is the inventive 
interpolation of our poet. Something like the following would 
Keep pace better with the incomparable energy of the original : 

Nor then would I receive her : let her grace 
Some fitter Grecian, one of nobler race. Ww. 

Ver. 522.] This couplet is a mere invention of the translator, 
-but finely introduces the glorious passage, which immediately suc- 
ceeds, W. 
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Life is not to be bought with heaps of gold ; 

Not all Apollo’s Pythian treasures hold, 525 
Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of sway, 

Can bribe the poor possession of a day ! 

Lost herds and treasures, we by arms regain, 

And steeds unrivall’d on the dusty plain: - 

But from our lips the vital spirit fled, +530 
Returns no more to wake the silent dead. 

My fates long since by Thetis were disclosed, 

And each alternate, life or fame, proposed : 


Ver. 524.] Notwithstanding two or three beautiful verses, the 
merit of the original, and especially it’s delightful simplicity, is by 
no means preserved in our poet’s version, nor can be entirely in any. 
I have ventured on an attempt, and trust it to the candid reader : 

To me, not life compensate all the stores 
Of Troy, ere Greece laid waste her fruitful shores ; 
Not all the mass of costly gifts, that load 
᾿ς The shrines and portals of the Pythian god. 
Rich herds and flocks successful rapine gains, 
Victorious steeds and tripods gold obtains : 
But breath nor force retrieves, nor treasures buy, 
If through the barrier of the teeth it fly. W. 

Ver. 525. Not all Apollo’s Pythian treasures.| The temple of 
Apollo at Delphos was the richest temple in the world, by the offer- 
ings which were brought to it from all parts; there were statues of 
massy gold of a human size, figures of animals in gold, and several 
other treasures. A great sign of its wealth is that the Phocians 
pillaged it in the time of Philip the son of Amyntas, which gave 
occasion to the holy war. It is said to have been pillaged before, 
and that the great riches of which Homer speaks, had been carried 
away. Lustathius. P, 

Ver. 532. My fates long since by Thetis were disclosed. J It was 
very necessary for Homer to put the reader more than once in mind 
of this piece of Achilles’s story: there is a remark of Monsieur 
de la Motte, which deserves to be transcribed entire on this 
occasion. 

«« The generality of people, who do not know Achilles by the 
« Tliad, and who upcn a most noted fable conceive him invulnerable 
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Here, if I stay, before the Trojan town, 

Short is my date, but deathless my renown : 535 
If I return, I quit immortal praise 

For years on years, and long-extended days. 
Convinced, though late, I find my fond mistake, 
And warn the Greeks the wiser choice to make: 

To quit these shores, their native seats enjoy, 540 
Nor hope. the fall of heaven-defended Troy. 

Jove’s arm display’d asserts her from the skies ; 

Her hearts are strengthen’d, and her glories rise. 

Go then, to Greece report our fix’d design ; 

Bid all your counsels, all your armies join, δ4 


““ all but in the heel, find it ridiculous 0Παὐ he should be placed at the 
ἧς head of heroes: so true it is, that the idea of valour implies it 
“ always from danger. 

_ Should a giant, well armed, fight against a legion of children, 
whatever slaughter he should make, the pity any one would have 
for them, would not turn at all to any admiration of him ; and 
the more he should applaud his own courage, the more one would _ 

*« be offended at his pride. 

« Achilles had been in this case, if Homer, besides all the 
superiority of strength he has given him, had not found the art 
of putting likewise his greatness of soul out of all suspicion. 
“δ has perfectly well succeeded in feigning that Achilles before 
his setting ont to the Trojan war, was sure of meeting his death. 
The destinies had proposed to him by the mouth of Thetis, the 
alternative of a long and happy, but obscure life, if he staid in 
his own state; or of a short, but glorious one, if he embraced 
the vengeance of the Greek. He wishes for glory in contempt of 
death ; and thus all his actions, all his motionsare so many proofs 
of his courage ; he runs, in hastening his exploits, to a death 

“which he knows infallibly attends him. What does it avail him 
that he routs every thing almost without resistance? It is still 
true, that he every moment encounters and faces the sentence of 
his destiny, and that he devotes himself generously for glory. 
Homer was so sensible that this idea must force a concern for his 
hero, that he scatters it throughout his poem, to the end that the 
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Let all your forces, all your arts conspire, 

To save the ships, the troops, the chiefs from fire. 

One stratagem has fail’d, and others will : 

Ye find, Achilles is unconquer’d still. 

Go then—digest my message as ye may— 550 

But here this night let reverend Phoenix stay: 

His tedious toils, and hoary hairs demand 

A peaceful death in Phthia’s friendly land. 

But whether he remaim, or sail with me, 

His age be sacred, and his will be free. 555 
The son of Peleus ceased: the chiefs around 

In silence wrapt, in consternation drown’d, 

Attend the stern reply. Then Pheenix rose; 

(Down his white beard a stream of sorrow flows) 

And while the fate of suffering Greece he mourn’d, 

With accents weak these tender words return’d. 
Divine Achilles! wilt thou then retire, 562 

And leave our hosts in blood, our fleets on fire ? 


« yeader having it always in view, may esteem Achilles even for 
« what he performs without the least danger.” . 
Ver. 544.] Thus, more conformably to the original : 
Go then, and tell your chiefs our fix’d design ; 
This office fits you: bid your counsels join Ww. 
Ver. 550.] Our translator has shown great ingenuity in the 


conclusion of this speech, but he deviates widely from the track ef 


his master. Ogilby is more exact: and, somewhat chastised, runs 
thus : | 

Go then: but Phoenix, if he please, shall stay ; 

(Force him I will not) that by break of day 

Together we may plow the swelling main, 

And wisit each our native shore again. Ww. 

Ver. 561.] This notion is unknown to his original. Our poet 

might have contrived to condense his original in some such manner 


as the following : oh bit 
— cenix rose, 


Alarm’d for Greece 3 while copious sorrow flows, W. 
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If wrath so dreadful fill thy ruthless mind, 

How shall thy friend, thy Pheenix, stay behind? 565 
The royal Peleus, when from Phthia’s coast 

He sent thee early to the’ Achaian host, 

Thy youth as then in sage debates unskill’d, 

And new to perils of the direful field, 

He bade me teach thee all the ways of war; 570 
To shine in councils, and in camps to dare. 

Never, ah never let me leave thy side ! 

No time shall part us, and no fate divide. 

Not though the God, that breath’d my life, restore 
The bloom I boasted, and the port I bore, 575 
When Greece of old beheld my youthful flames, 
(Delightful Greece, the land of lovely dames.) 


Ver. 565.] The tenderness of Homer had been thus preserved: 
How shall thy Phoenix stay, my child ! behind? Ww. 

Ver. 567. He sent thee early to the’ Achaian host.] Achilles 
(says Eustathius) according to some of the ancients, was but twelve 
years old when he went to the wars of Troy ; and it may be 
gathered from what the poet relates of the education of Achilles 
under Phoenix, that the fable of his beimg tutored by Chiron was 
the invention of later ages, and unknown to Homer. 

Mr. Bayle, in his article of Achilles, has very well proved this. 
He might indeed, as he grew up, have learned musick and physick 
of Chiron, without having him formally as his tutor; for it is 
plain from this speech, that he was put under the direction of 
Pheenix as his governor in morality, when his father sent him 
along with him to the siege of Troy. Fr. 

Ver. 576.] Our poet, though highly spirited, much disguises 
his model here; of which the following is a more faithful copy : 

When Greece I left, for female beauty famed, 
And fled my father’s wrath, whom love inflamed, 
Amyntor, faithless to my mother’s arms ; 

Old as he was, he wooed a stranger’s charms : 
To win the maid I tried (at her desire) 

To my embrace, and make her loath my sire, 
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My father, faithless to my motlier’s arms, 

Old as he was, adored a stranger’s charms. 

I tried what youth could do (at her desire) 586 
To win the damsel, and prevent my sire. 
My sire with curses loads my hated head, 

And cries, “ Ye Furies! barren be his bed.” 

Infernal Jove, the vengeful fiends below, 

And ruthless Proserpine, confirm’d his vow. 585 
Despair and grief distract my labouring mind! 
Gods! what a crime my impious heart design’d ! 


This done, my sire with curses loads my head ; 

And prays the Furies, from my barren bed 

No child might climb his knee : the Gods below, 

Jove and dread Proserpine, confirm’d his vow. W. 

Ver. 584. Infernal Jove.] The ancients gave the name of 
Jupiter not only to the God of heaven, but likewise to the God of 
hell, as is seen here; and to the God of the sea, as appears from 
ZEschylus. They thereby meant to show that one sole deity 
governed the world ; and it was to teach the same truth, that the 
ancient statuaries made statues of Jupiter, which had three eyes. 
Priam had one of them in that manner in the court of his palace, 
which was there in Laomedon’s time: after the taking of Troy, 
when the Greeks shared the booty, it feil to Sthenelus’s lot, who 
carried it into Greece. Dacier. P. 
Ver. 586. Despair and grief distract, &c.] I have taken the 

liberty to replace here four verses which Aristarchus had cut out, 
because of the horrour which the idea gave him of a son who is 
going to kill his father; but perhaps Aristarchus’s niceness was too 
great. These verses seem to me necessary, and have a very good 
effect ; for Phoenix’s aim is toshow Achilles, that unless we over- 
come our wrath, we are exposed tocommit the greatest crimes: he 
was going to kill his own father. Achilles in the same manner is 
going to let his father Phoenix and all the Greeks perish, if he does 
not appease his wrath. Plutarch relates these four verses in his 
treatise of reading the poets; and adds, “ Aristarchus frightened 
ἐς at this horrible crime, cut out these verses; but they do very 
ἐς well in this place, and on this occasion, Phenix intending to show 
ἐς Achilles what wrath is, and to what abominable excesses it hurries 
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I thought (but some kind God that thought supprest) 

To plunge the poniard in my father’s breast : 

Then meditate my flight; my friends in vain 590 

With prayers entreat me, and with force detain : 

On fat of rams, black bulls, and brawny swine, 

They daily feast, with draughts of fragrant wine : 

Strong guards they placed, and watch’d nine nights 
entire ; 

The roofs and vuln flamed. with constant fire. 595 


* men, who do not blip reason, and who refuse to follow the 
* counsels of those that advise them.” These sort of curtailings 
from Homer, often contrary to all reason, gave room to Lucian to 
feign that being in the Fortunate Islands, he asked Homer a great 
many questions. “ Among other things (says he in his second 
“« book of his True History) I asked him whether he had made all 
“4 the verses which had been rejected in his poem? He assured me 
“ they were all his own, which made me laugh at the impertinent 
«and bold criticisms of Zenodorus and Aristarchus who had _ re- 


‘€ trenched them.” Pp. 
Ver. 586.] These thoughts which are not in his author, were — 
derived from Dacier. W. 


Ver. ὅ87.1 I would thus adjust the passage, and supply the 
emissions of our translator : 
To plunge a poinard in my father’s breast 
I thought ; but some kind God that thought supprest : 
Some God, who warn’d me of my future shame, 
Damn’d to a parricide’s detested fame. 
No more at home to stay resolved in mind, 
Nor face the visage of a sire unkind, 
I meditate my flight. Ww. 
Ver. 594.] Ovpilby is more faithful, and not mean. I quote 
him without correction : 
The court they guard by turns, their tires ne’er slept: 
One in the portico they blazing kept, 
Another through my chamber cast a light. 
When the tenth evening brought obscuring night, 
I broke both-bars and locks, past. through the hall, 
And, guards and women scaping, leapt the wall, 
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The tenth, I forced the gates, unseen of all ; 

And favour’d by the night, o’erleap’d the wall. 

My travels thence through spacious Greece extend ; 
In Phthia’s court at last my labours end. 

Your sire received me, as his son caress’d, 600 
With gifts enrich’d, and with possessions bless’d. 
The strong Dolopians thenceforth own’d my reign, 
And all the coast that runs along the main. 

By love to thee his bounties I repaid, 

And early wisdom to thy soul convey’d : 605 
Great as thou art, my lessons made thee brave, 

A child I took thee, but a hero gave. 

Thy infant breast a like affection show’d; 

Still in my arms (an ever-pleasing load) 

Or at my knee, by Phoenix would’st thou stand ; 610 
No food was grateful but from Phoenix’ hand. 

I pass my watchings o’er thy helpless years, 

The tender labours, the compliant cares; 


a 


Ver. 598.] Odgilby better exhibits their original : 
Then wandering spacious Greece, I Phthia found, 
Whose plains with silver-fleeced flocks abound. W. 
Ver. 604.] This entire passage, the fastidious and false delicacy 
of our poet would not allow him to exhibit in the dress of it’s ori- 
ginal simplicity. On account of it’s length, I must content my- 
self with referring to Mr. Cowper’s translation ; who has executed 
this arduous task, upon the whole, in a style becoming a man of 
such taste and genius. The most exceptionable clause to the deli- 
cate sensations of modern refinement, is not contemptibly done by 
Ogilby : ) 
Where oft, disgorging wine upon my breast, 
Thou staind’st with childish surfeitings my vest. Ww. 
Ver. 612. I pass my watchings o’er thy helpless years.| In the 
original of this place Phoenix tells Achilles, that as he placed him 
in infancy on his lap, he has often cast up the wine he drank upon his 
cloaths. I wish I had any authority to say these verses were foisted 
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The Gods (I thought) reversed their hard decree, 
And Phoenix felt a father’s joys in thee: 615 
Thy growing virtues justified my cares, 

And promised comfort to my silver hairs. 

Now be thy rage, thy fatal rage, resign’d ; 

A cruel heart ill suits a manly mind : 

The Gods (the only great, and only wise) 620 
Are moved by offerings, vows, and sacrifice : 
Offending man their high compassion wins, 

And daily prayers atone for daily sins. 

Prayers are Jove’s daughters, of celestial race,. 
Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face; 625 


into the text; for though the idea be indeed natural, it must be 
granted to be so very gross, as to be utterly unworthy of Homer ; 
nor doI see any colour to soften the meanness of it: such images 
in any age or country, must have been too nauseous to be described 

Ρ. 

Ver. 624. Prayers are Jove’s daughters. Nothing can be more 
beautiful, noble, or religious, than this divine allegory. We have 
here Goddesses of Homer’s creation; he sets before us their pictures 
in lively colours, and gives these fancied beings all the features that 
resemble mankind, who having offered injuries have recourse to 
prayers. 

Prayers are said to be the daughters of Jove, because it is he 
who teaches man to pray. They are lame because the posture of a 
supplicant is with his knee on the ground. They are wrinkled 
because those that pray have a countenance of dejection and sorrow. 
Their eyes are turned aside, because through an awful regard to 
heaven they dare not lift them thither. They follow Ate or Injury, 
because nothing but prayers can atone for the wrongs that are offer- 
ed by the injurious. Ate is said to be strong and swift of foot, &c. 
because injurious men are swift to do mischief. This is the expla- 
nation of Eustathius, with whom Dacier agrees: but when she 
allows the circumstance ef lameness to intimate the custom of kneel« 
ing in prayer, she forgets that this contradicts her own assertion in 
one of the remarks on Iliad vii. where she affirms that no such 
custom was used by the Greeks.. And indeed the contrary seems 
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With humble mien and with dejected. eyes, 

Constant they follow, where Injustice flies : 

Injustice swift, erect, and unconfined, 

Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o’er mankind, 

While Prayers, to heal her wrongs, move slow 
behind. — 630 

Who hears these daughters of almighty Jove, 

For him they mediate to the throne above : 

When man rejects the humble suit they make, 

The sire revenges for the daughters’ sake ; 


From Jove commission’d, fierce Injustice then 633 


Descends, to punish unrelenting men. 

Oh let πού headlong passion bear the sway ; 
These reconciling Goddesses obey : 

Due honours to the seed of Jove belong ; 


Due honours calin the fierce and bend the strong. 640 


Were these not paid thee by the terms we bring, 
Were rage still harbour'd in the haughty king, 
Nor Greece, nor all her fortunes‘should engage 
Thy friend to plead against so just arage. | 


But since what honour asks, the general sends, 645. 


And sends by those whom most thy heart commends, 


inferred in several places of Homer, particularly where Achilles 
says in the 608th verse of the eleventh book of the original, The 
Greeks shall stand round his knees supplicating to him. The 
phrases in that language that signify praying, are derived from the 
knee, only as it was usual to lay hold on the knee of the PeraOnd to 
whom they supplicated. 

A modern author imagines Ate to signify divine Justice ; a 


notion in which he is single, and repugnant to all the Mythologists. . 


Besides, the whole context in this place, and the very application 
of the allegory to the present case of Achilles, whom he exhorts to 
be moved by prayers, notwithstanding the injustice done him by 
Agamemnon, makes the contrary evident. Py 
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The best and noblest of the Grecian train ; 

Permit not these to sue, and sue in vain! 

Let me (my son) an ancient fact unfold, 

A great example drawn from times of old ; 650 
Hear what our fathers were, and what their praise, 
Who conquer’d their revenge in former days. 

_ Where Calydon on rocky mountains stands, 

Once fought the’ Atolian and Curetian bands ; 

To guard it those, to conquer these, advance ; 655 
And mutual deaths were dealt with mutual chance. 
The silver Cynthia bade Contention rise, 

In vengeance of neglected sacrifice ; 


Ver. 645.] Our poet is not very observant of the words of his 
author, and might be made more correspondent thus : 
But much he promises, and much he sends : 
and then ver. 648 must be thus accommodated : 
Nor let these motives sue, and sue in vain. W. 
Ver.648.] After this a clause is omitted of the following purport: 
Before, thy just resentment none could blame. W. 
Ver. 649.] This is not rightly represented ; and Ogilby will 
show the tenour of their original : 
Ah! much those ancient heroes were of old 
As patterns of benignity extoll’d: 
Whom, though their bosoms did with anger boil ; 
Rich gifts and softer words would reconcile. 
An ancient story 11] make bold to tell, 
Because it suits the present business well. W. 
Ver. 658.] © In this verse our poet huddles no less than five of 
his author: which I shall give the reader in Chapman’s literal 
translation : 
Diana with the golden throne, with CEneus much incens'’t, 
Since with his plenteous lord’s first fruits, she was not reverenc’t, 
Yet other Gods with hecatombs had feasts ; and she alone, 
Great Jove’s bright daughter, left unserved ; or by oblivion, 
Or undue knowledge of her dues: much hurt in heart she swore. 
The last clause indeed he has mistaken, which refers to GEneus: 
“* Very erroneous was he in his purpose.” WwW. 
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On Cineus’ fields she sent a monstrous boar, 
That levell’d harvests, and whole forests tore: 660 
This beast (when many a chief his tusks had slain) 
Great Meleager stretch’d along the plain. 
Then, for his spoils, a new debate arose, 
The neighbour nations thence commencing foes. 
Strong as they were, the bold Curetes fail’d, 665 
While Meleager’s thundering arm prevail’d : 
*Till rage at length inflamed his lofty breast, 
(For rage invades the wisest and the best.) 

Cursed by Althzea, to his wrath he yields, 
And in his wife’s embrace forgets the fields. 670 
(She from Marpessa sprung, divinely fair. 
And matchless Idas, more than man in war; 
The God of day adored the mother’s charms ; 
Against the God the father bent his arms: 


Ver. 660.] This is a passage, in which we should have expected 
our translator to indulge his fancy; but he abbreviates every thing, 
to the great disfigurement of his author. Ogilby is much more 
commendable and exact: 

With cruell tusks a savage boar imploys, 

Who all king Gineus’ fertile fields destroys : 

The stately trees tore from their fiber’d roots, 

Silver’d with blossoms of delicious fruits. W. 

Ver. 661.] Here again three verses of the originai are slurred 
over, with other omissions; thus rendered by Mr. Cowper: 

But Meleager, Oeneus’ son, at length 

Slew him, the hunters gathering and the hounds 

Of numerous cities ; for a boar so vast 

Might not be vanquish’d by the power of few ; 

And many to their funeral piles he sent. W. 

Ver. 666.] An omission by our translator is not contemptible 
in Ogilby: 

Nor durst without their walls and works appear, 
Though puissant and numerous they were. 
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The’ afflicted pair their sorrows to proclaim, 675 
From Cleopatra changed this daughter’s name, 

And call’d Alcyone ; a name to show 

The father’s grief, the mourning mother’s woe.) 

To her the chief retired from stern debate, 

But found no peace from fierce Althzea’s hate: 680 
Althzea’s hate the’ unhappy warrior drew, 

Whose luckless hand his royal uncle slew ; 

She beat the ground, and call’d the powers beneath 
On her own son to wreak her brother’s death : 

- Hell heard her curses from the realms profound, 685 
And the red fiends that walk the nightly round. 

In vain ALtolia her deliverer waits, 

War shakes her walls, and thunders at her gates. 
She sent ambassadors, a chosen band, 

Priests of the Gods, and elders of the land ; 690 
Besought the chief to save the sinking state ; 

Their prayers were urgent, and their proffers great ; 
(Full fifty acres of the richest ground, 

Half pasture green, and half with vineyards crown’d.) 
His suppliant father, aged Oeneus, came ; 695 
His sisters follow’d: even the vengeful dame, 


_ Ver. 683.] Our translator, though sublime, by no means comes 
up to the grandeur and solemnity of his original in this place. I 
will attempt a faithful representation for the English reader: 
Oft with her hands the’ all-fostering earth she struck, 
Invoking Pluto and dread Proserpine, 
Prone on her knees, her bosom wet with tears, 
To slay her son: relentless Fury heard, 
Who walks the gloom of Erebus profound. Wi 
Ver. 694.] The original prescribes, 
Half plough-land clear’d, and half with vineyards crown’d. W. 
- Ver. 695.] Our translator makes short work with his original 
L@2 
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Althzea sues; his friends before him fall : 

He stands relentless, and rejects ’em all. 

Meanwhile the victor’s shouts ascend the skies ; 

The walls are scaled; the rolling flames arise; 700 
At length his wife (a form divine, appears, 

With piercing cries, and supplicating tears ; 

She paints the horrors of a conquer’d town, 

The heroes slain, the palaces o’erthrown, 

The matrons ravish’d, the whole race enslaved: 705 
The warrior heard, he vanquish’d, and he saved. 

The’ Atolians, long disdain’d, now took their turn, 
And left the chief their broken faith to mourn. 

Learn hence, betimes to curb pernicious ire, 

Nor stay, till yonder fleets ascend in fire : 710 


in this place, graced by a simplicity and pathos, to which no praise 
ean do more than justice, and much less, therefore, my literal repre- 
sentation of it : 
~ Much Oeneus, warrior old, with prayers besought ; 

Oft clomb his lofty chamber, oft his doors 

For entrance shook, and begg’d on bended knees. 

His reverend mother and his sisters urged 

Their frequent prayers ; more stubborn still he grew: 

His friends, and dear associates, frequent sued ; 

Nor these could move his unrelenting soul. 

Now on his chamber beats the storm of war ; 

Their foe ascends the towers; their city flames. Ww. 

Ver. 709.| There is some difficulty i in the original passage ; and 

I judge from the slovenly manner in which our poet has run over 
it, that he had no distinct percepion of it’s meaning. The follow 
ing attempt is literal : 

Ah! be not thou like-minded ! let, my friend! 

No Demon thus incline thee: for less praise 

Awaits thine aid, if fire should seize our ships : 

Receive these gifts, and be a God to Greece. 

If without gifts and prayers thou ward the foe, 

The same thy danger, but thine honour less. W, 
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Accept the presents ; draw thy conquering sword ; 
And be amongst our guardian Gods adored. 

Thus he: the stern Achilles thus replied— 
My second father, and my reverend guide : 
Thy friend, believe me, no such gifts demands, 715 
And asks no honours from a mortal’s hands: 
Jove honours me, and favours my designs ; 
His pleasure guides me, and his will confines : 
And here I stay, (if such his high behest) 
While life’s warm spirit beats within my breast. 720 
Yet hear one word, and lodge it in thy heart ; 
No more molest me on Atrides’ part : 
Is it for him these tears are taught to flow ? 
For him these sorrows ? for my mortal foe ? 
A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 725 
Burns with one love, with one resentment glows ; 
One should our interests, and our passions be ; 
My friend must hate the man that injures me. 
Do this, my Phoenix, ’tis a generous part ; 
And share my realms, my honours, and my heart. 
Let these return: our voyage, or our stay, 731 
Rest undetermined ’till the dawning day. 

He ceased; then ordered for the sage’s bed. 
A warmer couch with numerous carpets spread. 
With that, stern Ajax his long silence broke, 735 
And thus, impatient, to Ulysses spoke. 

Hence let us go—why waste we time in vain ? 
See what effect our low submissions gain ! 


Ver. 720.] More exactly, with this alteration : 
While strength my knees, and breath pervades my breast. W. 
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Liked or not liked, his words we must relate, 

The Greeks expect them, and our heroes wait. 740 
Proud as he is, that iron-heart retains 

Its stubborn purpose, and his friends disdains. 

Stern, and unpitying! if a brother bleed, 

On just atonement, we remit the deed ; 

A sire the slaughter of his son forgives ; 74 
The price of blood discharged, the murderer lives ; 
The haughtiest hearts at length their rage resign, 
And gifts can conquer every soul but thine. 

The Gods that unrelenting breast have steel’d, 

And cursed thee with a mind that cannot yield. 750 
One woman-slave was ravish’d from thy arms: 

Lo, seven are offer’d, and of equal charms. 


Ver. 738.] This goes beyond the purpose of his original in con< 
temptuous reflection. I would propose simply, 
No fruits our mission and persuasions gain. Ww. 
Ver. 746. The price of blood discharged.| It was the custom 
for the murderer to go into banishment one year ; but if the rela- 
tions of the person murdered were willing, the criminal, by paying 
them a certain fine, might buy off the exile, and remain at home. 
Ajax sums up this argument with a great deal of strength; We 
see, says he, a brother forgive the murder of his brother, a father 
that of his son: but Achilles will not forgive the injury offered ay 
by taking away one captive woman. LEustathius. 
Our translator is too concise and bitter. Thus: 
Achilles still refuses to controul 
The fix'd resentment of his stubborn soul. 
That soul no soft remembrances can move, 
Fierce as he is! of our distinguish’d love. W. 
Ver. 747.] |The following couplet is more agreeable to Homer’s 
sense, than this general reflection of the translator: — 
And, whilst revenge and persecution cease, 
Enjoys his home and social life in peace. W. 
Ver. '752.] Thus, with greater fidelity : 
Lo! for one damsel ravish’d from thine arms, 
What numerous gifts! with seven of matchless charms. W. 
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Then hear, Achilles! be of better mind ; 
Revere thy roof, and to thy guests be kind ; 
And know the men, of all the Grecian host, 755 
Who honour worth, and prize thy valour most. 

Oh soul of battles, and thy people’s guide! 
(To Ajax thus the first of Greeks replied) 
Well hast thou spoke; but at the tyrant’s name 
My rage rekindles, and my soul’s on flame : 760 
Tis just resentment, and becomes the brave ; 
Disgraced, dishonour’d, like the vilest slave ! 
Return then heroes ! and our answer bear, 
The glorious combat is no more my care ; 
Not ’till amidst yon’ sinking navy slain, 765 
The blood of Greeks shall dye the sable main : 
Not till the flames, by Hector’s fury thrown, 
Consume your vessels, and approach my own ; 

Just there, the’ impetuous homicide shall stand, 
There cease his battle, and there feel our hand. 770 
This said, each prince a double goblet crown’d, 

And cast a large libation on the ground ; 


Ver. 754.] This is not exact to Homer. I would propose, 
Consider us, of all the Grecian host 
Respecting thee, by thee respected, most. W. 
Ver. 764.] This epithet glorious is neither from Homer, nor 
suitable to the scope of the passage: because it was the purpose of 


* Achilles to disparage war and aggravate it’s dangers. Our poet 


should have been contented with the word provided for him by his 
author, than which none could be more pertinent to the occasion : 
The dloody combat is no more my care. 


The remainder of the speech is excellently done. W. 
Ver 771.] He might have concluded the distich of Homer in an 
equal space : 


Then all a goblet drink, libations pay ; 
The chiefs return, Ulysses leads the way. W. 
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Then to their vessels, through the gloomy shades, 

The chiefs return ; divine Ulysses leads. 

Meantime Achilles’ slaves prepared a bed, 775 

With fleeces, carpets, and soft linen spread : 

There, ’till the sacred morn restored the day, 

In slumbers sweet the reverend Phoenix lay. 

But in his inner tent, an ampler space, 

Achilles slept ; and in his warm embrace 780 

Fair Diomedé of the Lesbian race. 

Last, for Patroclus was the couch prepared, 

Whose nightly joys the beauteous Iphis shared ; 

Achilles to his friend consign’d her charms, 

When Scyros fell before his conquering arms. 785 
And now the’ elected chiefs whom Greece had sent, 

Pass’d through the hosts, and reach’d the royal tent. 

Then rising all, with goblets in their hands, 

The peers, and leaders of the’ Achaian bands 

Hail’d their return: Atrides first begun. 790 
Say what success? divine Laertes’ son! 

Achilles’ high resolves declare to all; 

Returns the chief, or must our navy fall ? 
Great king of nations, (Ithacus replied) 

Fix’d is his wrath, unconquer’d is his pride ; 795 

He slights thy friendship, thy proposals scorns, 

And thus implored, with fiercer fury burns. 

To save our army, and our fleets to free, 

Is not his care; but left to Greece and thee. 

Your eyes shall view when morning paints the sky, 

Beneath his oars the whitening billows fly ; 801 

Us too he bids our oars and sails employ, 

Nor hope the fall of heaven-protected Troy ; 
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For Jove o’ershades her with his arm divine, 
Inspires: her war, and bids her glory shine. 805 
Such was his word: what farther he declared, 
These sacred. heralds and great Ajax heard. 
But Phoenix in his tent, the chief retains, 
Safe to transport him to his native plains, 
When morning dawns: if other he decree, 810 
His age is sacred, and his choice is free. 

Ulysses ceased: the great Achaian host, 
With sorrow seized, in consternation lost, 
Attend the stern reply. ‘Tydides broke 
The general silence, and undaunted spoke. 815 
Why should we gifts to proud Achilles send ? 
Or strive with prayers his haughty soul to waite ὯΝ 
His country’s woes he glories to deride, 
And prayers will burst that swelling heart with pride. 
Be the fierce impulse of his rage obey’d, 820 
Our battles let him, or desert, or aid ; 
Then let him arm when Jove or he think fit ; 
That, to his madness, or to heaven commit. 


Ver. 816.] Thus with great accuracy: 
Why would’ st thou gifts to proud Achilles send ? 
Why strive with prayers, Ο 4 prince, his soul to bend? 
But our poet has exhibited the whole passage in disguise. Chapman, 
on whom he cast his eye, will shew his deviations : 
Would God, Atrides, thy request were yet to undertake, 
And all thy gifts unoffer’d him: he’s proud enough beside, 
But this ambassage, thou hast sent, will make him burst with pride. 
But let us suffer him to stay, or go at his desire ; 
Fight, when his stomache serves him best, or when Jove shall 
inspire. W. 
Ver. 823.] After this a verse of the originai is suppressed, to 
the following purport : 
But come, obey we all the’ advice I give. Ὗ, 
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What for ourselves we can, is always ours; 
This night, let due repast refresh our powers; 825 
(For strength consists in spirits and in blood, 
And those are owed to generous wine and food) 
But when the rosy Messenger of day 
Strikes the blue mountains with her golden ray, 
Ranged at the ships, let all our squadrons shine, 830 
In flaming arms, a long-extended line : 
In the dread front let great Atrides stand, 
The first in danger, as in high command. 

Shouts of acclaim the listening heroes raise, 
Then each to Heaven the due libations pays; 835 
Till sleep descending o’er the tents, bestows 
The grateful blessings of desired repose. 


Ver. 824.] This verse is an interpolation of the translator. W. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE NIGHT*-ADVENTURE OF DIOMED AND ULYSSES, 


UPON the refusal of Achilles to return to the army, the 
distress of Agamemnon is described in the most lively manner. 
He takes no rest that night, but passes through the camp, 
awaking the leaders, and contriving all possible methods for 
the publick safety. Menelaiis, Nestor, Ulysses, and Diomed, 
are employed in raising the rest of the captains. They call a 
council of war, and determine to send scouts into the enemy’s 
camp, to learn their posture, and discover their intentions. 
Diomed undertakes this haxardous enterprize, and makes choice 
of Ulysses for his companion. In their passage they surprise 
Dolon, whom Hector had sent on a like design to the camp of 
the Grecians. From him they are informed of the situation 
of the Trojan and auxiliary forces, and particularly of Rhesus, 
and the Thracians who were lately arrived. They pass on with 
success ; kill Rhesus, with several of his officers, and seize the 
famous horses of that prince, with which they return in 
triumph to the camp. 
The same night continues ; the scene lies in the two camps. 


P. 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


It is observable, says Eustathius, that the poet very artfully 
repairs the loss of the last day by this nocturnal stratagem ; and 
it is plain that such a contrivance was necessary: the army was 
dispirited, and Achilles inflexible; but by the success of this 
adventure the scale is turned in favour of the Grecians. Pp. 
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ALL night the chiefs before their vessels lay, 

And lost in sleep the labours of the day : 

All but the king; with various thoughts opprest, 
His country’s cares lay rolling in his breast. 

As when by lightnings Jove’s ethereal power 5 
Foretells the rattling hail, or weighty shower, 

Or sends soft snows to whiten all the shore, 

Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar ; 

By fits one flash succeeds as one expires, 

And Heaven flames thick with momentary fires: 10 


Ver. 1.] Chapman and Ogilby have preserved, but in coarse 
versification, the pleasing figure of their original, which Pope and 
Cowper, to my great surprise, have entirely neglected. The fol- 
lowing translation is in the stile of Homer : 

Close in their ships the Grecian chieftains lay, 

All, through the night, in sleep’s soft fetters bound : 

But Atreus’ son, great shepherd of the host, 

Sweet sleep possesst not, tost from thought to thought. W. 

Ver. 9.] This beautiful explanatory couplet is solely due to 
the lively invention of the translator. W. 
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So bursting frequent from Atrides’ breast, 
Sighs following sighs his inward fears confest. 
Now o’er the fields, dejected, he surveys 
From thousand Trojan fires the mounting blaze ; 
Hears in the passing wind their musick blow, 15 
And marks distinct the voices of the foe. 
Now looking backwards to the fleet and coast, 
Anxious he sorrows for the’ endangered host. 
He rends his hairs in sacrifice to Jove, 
And sues to him that ever lives above: 90 
Inly he groans; while glory and despair 
Divide his heart, and wage a doubtful war. 

A thousand cares his labouring breast revolves ; 
To seek sage Nestor now the chief resolves, 
With him, in wholesome counsels, to debate 25 
What yet remains to save the’ afflicted state. 
He rose, and first he cast his mantle round, 
Next on his feet the shining sandals bound ; 


Ver. 13.] Most exactly, with this alteration : 
Now o’er the field, with panting heart, admires 
The mounting blaze from thousand Trojan fires. Ww. 
Ver. 15.] I would propose a distinct representation of the 
author : 
Hears in each passing gale the music blow 
Of pipe and lute, and tumult of the foe. Υ. 
Ver.19.] Homer intends no more by this, than that Agamem- 
non tore his hair, as an expression of grief, with his eyes directed. 
in the mean time to Jupiter, as if complaining and entreating. But 
our poet found his notion in Chapman’s translation : 
He rent his hare up by the roots, as sacrifice to Jove. W. 
Ver. 21.] We might dispense with the superfluities of inven- 
tion, and rescind thus, without detriment to the passage, or trea- 
chery to the original : 
. Deep groans his heart, a thousand cares revolves ; 
To seek sage Nestor — W, 
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A lion’s yellow spoils his back conceal ἃ ; 
His warlike hand a pointed javelin held. 30 
Meanwhile his brother, prest with equal woes, 
Alike denied the gift of soft repose, 
Laments for Greece; that in his cause before 
So much had suffer’d, and must suffer more. 
A leopard’s spotted hide his shoulders spread ; 35 
A brazen helmet glitter’d on his head : 
Thus (with a javelin in his hand) he went 
To wake Atrides in the royal tent. 
Already waked, Atrides he descried, 
His armour buckling at his vessel’s side. 40 
Joyful they met; the Spartan thus begun: 
Why puts my brother his bright armour on ? 
Sends he some spy, amidst these silent hours, 
To try yon’ camp, and watch the Trojan powers ? 
But say, what hero shall sustain that task ? 48 
Such bold exploits uncommon courage ask ; 
Guideless, alone, through night’s dark shade to go, 
And ’midst a hostile camp explore the foe. 
To whom the king. In such distress we stand, 
No vulgar counsels our affairs demand ; 50 
Ver. 29.] We see nothing of the picturesque imagery, presented 
by the original in this translation. Mr. Cowper’s version though 


ambiguous has an elegance and propriety, which could not be 


exceeded : 
oer his shoulders, next, he threw 


Of amplest size a lion’s tawny skin, 
That swept his footsteps, dappled o’er with blood ; 
Then took his spear. W. 
Ver. 38.] Our poet here suppresses a portiog of his author, 
which may be represented thus: 
Great sovereign of the Greeks: and, like a God, 
Received by them with reverential awe. Ww. 
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Greece to preserve, is now no easy part, 
But asks high wisdom, deep design, and art. 
For Joye averse our humble prayer denies, 
And bows his head to Hector’s sacrifice. 
What eye has witness’d, or what ear believed, 55 
In one great day, by one great arm achieved, 
Such wondereus deeds as Hector’s hand has done. 
And we beheld, the last revolving sun ? 
What honours the beloved of Jove adorn! 
Sprung from no God, and of no Goddess born, 60 
Yet such his acts, as Greeks unborn shall tell, 
And curse the battle where their fathers fell. 

Now speed thy hasty course along the fleet, 
There call great Ajax, and the prince of Crete; 
Ourself to hoary Nestor will repair ; 65 
To keep the guards on duty, be his care: 
(For Nestor’s influence best that quarter guides, 
Whose son with Merion, o’er the watch presides.) 
To whom the Spartan: These thy orders borne, 
Say shall I stay, or with dispatch return? ~ 70 
There shalt thou stay, (the king of men replied) 
Else may we miss to meet without a guide, 
The paths so many, and the camp so wide. 
Still, with. your voice, the slothful, soldiers raise, 
Urge by their fathers’ fame, their future praise. 75 
Forget we now our state, and lofty birth ; 
Not titles here, but works, must prove our worth. 
To labour is the lot of man below ; 
And when Jove gave us life, he gave us woe. 

This said, each parted to his, several cares ; 80 
The king to Nestor's.sable ship repairs ; 
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‘The sage protector of the Greeks he found 

Stretch’d in his bed with all his arms around ; 

The various-colour’d scarf, the shield he rears, 

The shining helmet, and the pointed spears : 85 
The dreadful weapons of the warrior’s rage, 

That, old in arms, disdain’d the peace of age. 

Then leaning on his hand his watchful head, 

The hoary monarch raised his eyes, and said : 

What art thou, speak, that on designs unknown, 90 
While others sleep, thus range the camp alone ; 
Seek’st thou some friend, or nightly centinel ? 

Stand off, approach not, but thy purpose tell. 

O son of Neleus (thus the king rejoin’d) 

Pride of the Greeks, and glory of thy kind! 95 
Lo here the wretched Agamemnon stands, 

The’ unhappy general of the Grecian bands ; 

Whom Jove decrees with daily cares to bend; 

And woes, that only with his life shall end! 

Scarce can my knees these trembling limbs sustain, 
And scarce my heart support its load of pain. 100 
No taste of sleep these heavy eyes have known, 
Confused, and sad, I wander thus alone, 

With fears distracted, with no fix’d design ; 

And all my people’s miseries are mine. 105 
If aught of use thy waking thoughts suggest, 

(Since cares, like mine, deprive thy soul of rest) 
Impart thy counsel, and assist thy friend ; 

Now let us jointly to the trench descend, 

At every gate the fainting guard excite, 110 


Tired with the toils of day and watch of night : 
M 2 
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Else may the sudden foe our works invade, 
So near, and. favour’d by the gloomy shade. © 
To him thus Nestor. ‘Trust the powers above, 
Nor think proud Hector’s hopes confirm’d by Jove: 
How ill agree the views of vain mankind, 116 
And the wise counsels of the’ eternal mind ! 
Audacious Hector, if the Gods ordain, 
That great Achilles rise and rage again, 
What toils attend thee, and what woes remain ! 
Lo faithful Nestor thy command obeys ; ‘121 
The care is next our other chiefs to raise : 
Ulysses, Diomed we chiefly need ; Ἶ 
Meges for strength, Oileus famed for speed. 
Some other be dispatch’d of nimbler feet, 125 ) 
To those tall ships, remotest of the fleet, 
Where lie great Ajax and the king of Crete ; J 
To rouse the Spartan I myself decree ; 
Dear as he is to us, and dear to thee, 
Yet must I tax his sloth, that claims no share 130 
With his great brother in his martial care : 
Him it behoved to every chief to sue, 
Preventing every part perform’d by you ; 
For strong necessity our toils demands, 
Claims all our hearts, and urges all our hands. 135 
To whom the king: With reverence we allow 
Thy just rebukes, yet learn to spare them now. 


Ver. 116.] This couplet is a mere interpolation by the fancy 
of the translator. W. 

Ver. 128.] There is nothing in the original corresponding to 
this verse also. W. 
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My generous brother is of gentle kind, 

He seems remiss, but bears a valiant mind; 

Through too much deference to our sovereign sway, » 

Content to follow when we lead the way. 141 

But now, our ills industrious to prevent, 

Long ere the rest he rose, and sought my tent. 

The chiefs you named, already, at his call, 

Prepare to meet us near the navy-wall ; 145 

Assembling there, between the trench and gates, 

Near the night-guards, our chosen council waits. 
Then none (said Nestor) shall his rule withstand, 


For great examples justify command. 

With that the venerable warrior rose ; 150 
The shining greaves his manly legs inclose ! 
His purple mantle golden buckles join’d, 
Warm with the softest wool, and doubly lined. 
Then rushing from his tent, he snatch’d in haste 
His steely lance, that lighten’d as he past. 155 


Ver. 139.] This is not from Homer ; and our poet’s translation 
bears but little similitude to it’s original, in some parts of this 
passage. The following attempt is faithful : 

Oft he relaxes, and refuses toil; 
Not from supineness, or a sottish mind, 
But me he views, and all my movements waits. Ww. 

Ver. 150.] More conformably to his author, thus: 

With that, around his breast his coat he throws ; 
And shining shoes his grateful feet inclose. Ww. 

Ver. 155.] This is extravagant enough ; and our poet forgot, 
I should think, that all this past in the darkness of the night. 
Homer says simply : 

Pointed with brass, his sturdy spear he took. 
The case is different in ver. 175, where the spears were fixed 


upright without the tent, and might reflect the blaze of the Trojan 


fires, Ww, 
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The camp he traversed through the sleeping crowd, 
Stopp’d at Ulysses’ tent, and call’d aloud. 

Ulysses, sudden as the voice was sent, 

Awakes, starts up, and issues from his tent. 

What new distress, what sudden cause of fright, 160 
Thus leads you wandering in the silent night ? 

O prudent chief! (the Pylian sage replied) 

Wise as thou art, be now thy wisdom tried : 
Whatever means of safety can be sought, 

Whatever counsels can inspire our thought, 165 
Whatever methods, or to fly or fight ; 

All, all depend on this important night ! 

He heard, return’d, and took his painted shield : 
Then join’d the chiefs, and follow’d through the field. 
Without his tent, bold Diomed they found, 170 
All sheath’d in arms, his brave companions round : 
Each sunk in sleep, extended on the field, 

His head reclining on his bossy shield. 

A wood of spears stood by, that, fixed upright, 

Shot from their flashing points a quivering light. 175 
A bull’s black hide composed the hero’s bed ; 

A splendid carpet roll’d beneath his head. 


᾿ 
Ver. 162.] Scarcely ἃ single feature of the original is preserved 
in this address by the translator. Take a literal representation of 
the passage : 
Nestor, the reverend warrior, thus replied: 
Laertes’ son divine, Ulysses sage ! 
Forbear displeasure ’midst such woes of Greece. 
But come, some others rouse we, whose advice 
May best be taken, or to flee, or fight. Ww. 
Ver. 175.] More faithfully to the original, and more charac- 
teristically of the circumstance, thus: 
Shot, like Jove’s lightning, a pale gleam of light. WwW. 
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Then, with his foot, old Nestor gently shakes 
The slumbering chief, and in these words awakes. 
Rise, son of Tydeus! to the brave and strong 180 
Rest seems inglorious, and the night too long. 
But sleep’st thou now ? when from yon’ hill the foe 
Hangs o’er the fleet, and shades our walls below ? 
At this, soft slumber from his eyelids fled ; 
The warriors saw the hoary chief, and said : 185 
Wonderous old man! whose soul no respite knows, 
Though years and honours bid thee seek repose. 
Let younger Greeks our sleeping warriors wake ; 
ΠῚ fits thy age these toils to undertake. 
My friend, (he answer’d) generous is thy care, 190 
These toils, my subjects and my sons might bear, 
Their loyal thoughts and pious love conspire 
To ease a sovereign, and relieve a sire. 
But now the last despair surrounds our host ; 
No hour must pass, no moment must be lost; 195 
Each single Greek, in this conclusive strife, 
Stands on the sharpest edge of death or life: 
Yet if my years thy kind regard engage, 
Employ thy youth as I employ my age ; 
Succeed to these my cares, and rouse the rest; 200 
He serves me most, who serves his country best. 
This said, the hero o’er his shoulders flung 7} 
A lion’s spoils, that to his ankles hung ; 
Then seized his ponderous lance, and strode along. 


Ver. 201.] This verse is mere interpolation, and an interpola- 
tion without merit, and most unworthy of the former part of this 
speech, which is finely translated: This attempt is more faithful 
to Homer: 
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Meges the bold, with Ajax famed for speed, 205 

The warrior roused, and to the’ entrenchments led. 
And now the cniefs approach the nightly guard ; 

A wakeful squadron, each in arms prepared : 

The’ unwearied watch their listening leaders keep, 

And couching close, repel invading sleep. 210 

So faithful dogs their fleecy charge maintain, 

With toil protected from.the prowling train ; 

When the gaunt lioness, with hunger bold, ᾿ O13 

Springs from the mountains toward the guarded fold ; 

Through breaking woods her rustling course they hear; 

Loud, and more loud, the clamours strike their ear 

Of hounds and men; they start, they gaze around, 

Watch every side, and turn to every sound. 

Thus watch’d the Grecians, cautious of surprise, 

Each voice, each motion, drew their ears and eyes; 

‘Each step of passing feet increased the’ affright: 221 

And hostile Troy was ever fuil in sight. 

Nestor with joy the wakeful band survey’d, 

And thus accosted through the gloomy shade. 

’Tis well, my sons! your nightly cares employ; 225 

Else must our host become the scorn of Troy. 

Watch thus, and Greece shall live—the hero said ; 

Then o’er the trench the following chieftains led. 

His son, and godlike Merion march’d behind, 

(For these the princes to their council join’d) 230 


Succeed to these my cares, and znstant run 
To rouse swift Ajax and bold Phyleus’ son. W. 
Ver. 222.] This appears to me a very feeble and insipid line, 
nor is it faithful to it’s original. I would propose, 
Alarms incessant fill’d that woeful night ; 
which is some faint image of an expression in the Greek. WwW. 
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The trenches past, the’ assembled kings around 

In silent state the consistory crown’d. 

A place there was, yet undefiled with gore, 

The spot where Hector stopp’d his rage before ; 

When night descending, from his vengeful hand 235 

Reprieved the relics of the Grecian band : 

(The plain beside with mangled corps was spread, 

And all his progress mark’d by heaps of dead.) 

There sat the mournful kings; when Neleus’ son 

The council opening, in these words begun. 240 
Is there (said he) a chief so greatly brave, 

His life to hazard, and his country save ? 

Lives there a man, who singly dares to go 

To yonder camp, or seize some straggling foe ? 

Or favour’d by the night, approach so near, Q45 

Their speech, their counsels, and designs to hear ? 

If to beseige our navies they prepare, 

Or ‘Troy once more must be the seat of war ? 

This could he learn, and to our peers recite, 

And pass unharm’d the dangers of the night; = 250 


Ver. 232.] Our poet is very fond of using the word crown, 
more, I fear, for it’s rhiming convenience, than it’s peculiar signi- 
ficance, on some occasions. I would propose the substitution of the 
following: couplet : 

The trenches past, the sovereign chieftains wait, 
Lach in his station fix'd, the grave debate. W. 

Ver. 237.] This distich is a mere unauthorised superfluity, 
weakens the force ofthe passage by a specification, rendered unne- 
cessary by the preceding verses, and would be well rescinded from 
the version. W. 

Ver. 247.| This line very ill exhibits the sense of Homer. I 
would propose, as preferable for fidelity, this couplet : 

If they prepare our navies to destroy, 
Or, flush’d with conquest, a return to Troy. W. 
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What fame were his through all succeeding days, 
While Phoebus shines, or men have tongues to praise! 
What gifts his grateful country would bestow ! 

What must not Greece to her deliverer owe ! 

A sable ewe each leader should provide, 255 
With each a sable lambkin by her side ; 

At every rite his share should be increased, 

And his the foremost honours of the feast. 

Fear held them mute: alone, untaught to fear, 
Tydides spoke—The man you seek is here. 260 
Through yon’ black camps to bend my dangerous 

way, 
Some God within commands, and I obey. 
But let some other chosen warrior join, 
To raise my hopes, and second my design. 
By mutual confidence, and mutual aid, 265 
Great deeds are done, and great discoveries made ; 
The wise new prudence from the wise acquire, 
And one brave hero fans another's fire. 

Contending leaders at the word arose ; 

Each generous breast with emulation glows : 270 
So brave a task each Ajax strove to share, 

Bold Merion strove, and Nestor’s valiant heir ; 

The Spartan wish’d the second place to gain, 

And great Ulysses wish’d, nor wish’d in vain. 


Ver. 252.] I shall attempt a nearer approximation to the Greek 
by this turn of expression : 


How Heaven’s vast concave would resound his praise! W. 
Ver. 262.] His author dictates, 
My heart within commands. W. 


Ver. 274.] This verse anticipates, and, I think, improperly, 
the succeeding narrative : nor is it consonant to the original. Thus: 
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Then thus the king of men the contest ends : 275 
Thou first of warriors, and thou best of friends, 
Undaunted Diomed ! what chief to join 
In this great enterprise, is only thine. 
Just be thy choice, without affection made ; 
To birth, or office, no respect be paid : 280 
Let worth determine here. ‘The Monarch spake, 
And inly trembled for his brother’s sake. 

Then thus (the godlike Diomed rejoin’d) 
My choice declares the impulse of my mind. 
How can I doubt, while great Ulysses stands 285 
To lend his counsels, and assist our hands ? 
A chief, whose safety is Minerva’s care ; 
So famed, so dreadful, in the works of war; 
Blest in his conduct, I no aid require ; 
Wisdom like his might pass through flames of fire. 

It fits thee not, before these chiefs of fame, 
(Replied the sage) to praise me, or to blame: 


Famed for his lance, the Spartan sought to go ; 
Ulysses, ever venturous on the foe. 7. 

Ver. 280. To birth, or office, no respect be paid.| Eustathius 
remarks, that Agamemnon artfully steals away his brother from 
danger ; the fondness he bears to him makes him think him un- 
equal to so bold an enterprise, and prefer his safety to his: glory. 
He farther adds, that the Poet intended to condemn that faulty 
modesty which makes one sometimes prefer a nobleman before a 
person of real worth. To be greatly born 15 ἃ happiness, but no 
merit ; whereas personal virtues show a-man worthy of that great- 
ness to which he is not born. 

It appears from hence, how honourable it was of old to go upon 
these parties by night, or undertake those offices which are now 
only the task of common soldiers. Gideon in the book of Judges 
(as Dacier observes) goes as a spy into the camp of Midian, though 
he was at that time General of the Israelites. P. 
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Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe, 
Are lost on hearers that our merits know. 
But let us haste—Night rolls the hoursaway, 9290 
_ The reddening orient shows the coming day, 
The stars shine fainter on the’ etherial plains, 
And of Night’s empire but a third remains. 

Thus having spoke, with generous ardour prest, 
In arms terrific their huge limbs they drest. 300 
A two-edged falchion 'Thrasymed the brave, 
And ample buckler, to Tydides gave : 
Then in a leathern helm he cased his head, 
Short of its crest, and with no plume o’erspread : 
(Such as by youths unused to arms, are worn; 305 
No spoils enrich it, and no studs adorn.) 
Next him Ulysses took a shining sword, 
A bow and quiver, with bright arrows stored : 
A well-proved casque, with leather braces bound 
(Thy gift Meriones) his temples crowned ; 310 
Soft wool within ; without, in order spread, 
A boar’s white teeth grinn’d horrid o’er his head. 


— Ver. 298. But a third remains. | One ought to take notice with 
how much exactness Homer proportions his incidents to the time of 
action: these two books take up no more than the compass of one 
night ; and his design could not have been executed in any other 
part of it. The Poet had before told us, that all the plain was 
enlightened by the fires of Troy, and consequently no spy could 
pass over to their camp, till they were almost sunk and extinguish- 
ed, which could not be till near the morning. 

It is observable that the poet divides the night into three parts ; 
from whence we may gather, that the Grecians had three watches 
during the night: the first and second of which were over when 
Diomed and Ulysses set out to enter the enemy’scamp. Evusta- 


thius. P, 
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This from Amyntor, rich Ormenus’ son, 

Autolychus by fraudful rapine won, 

And gave Amphidamas; from him the prize 314 
Molus received, the pledge of social ties ; 

The helmet next by Merion was possess’d, 

And now Ulysses’ thoughtful temples press’d. 

Thus sheathed in arms, the council they forsake, 
And dark through paths oblique their progress take. 
- Just then, in sign she favour’d their intent, 321 
A long-wing’d heron great Minerva sent : 

This though surrounding shades obscured their view, 
By the shrill clang and whistling wings they knew. 
As from the right she soar’d, Ulysses pray’d, 325 
Hail’d the glad omen, and address’d the maid. 


Ver. 313. This from Amyntor, &c.] It was anciently 
a custom to make these military presents to brave adventurers, 
So Jonathan in the first book of Samuel, stript himself of 
the robe that was upon him, and gave it to David; and his gar- 
ments, even to his sword, and his bow, and his girdle. Ch. xviii. 
v. 4. 3A 
Ver. 320.] This line is an roa a a of the translator. W. 
Ver. 326. Ulysses— 
Hail’d the glad omen. ] 
This passage sufficiently justifies Diomed for his choice of Ulysses: 
Diomed, who was most renowned for valour, might have given a 
wrong interpretation to this omen, and so have been discouraged 
from proceeding in theattempt. For though it really signified, that as 
the bird was not seen, but only heard by the sound of its wings, so 
they should not be discovered by the Trojans, but perform actions 
which all Troy should hear with sorrow ; yet on the other hand it 
might imply, that as they discovered the bird by the noise of its 
wings, so they should be betraved by the noise they should make 
in the Trojan army. The reason why Pallas does not send the 
bird that is sacred to herself, but the heron, is because it is a bird 
of prey, and denoted that they should spoil the Trojans. Eustathius. 
τὰ 
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O daughter of that God, whose arm can wield 
The’ avenging bolt, and shake the dreadful shield! 
O thou ! for ever present in my way, 
Who, all my motions, all my toils survey ! 330 
Safe may we pass beneath the gloomy shade, 
Safe by thy succour to our ships convey’d, 
And let some deed this signal night adorn, 
To claim the tears of Trojans yet unborn. 
Then godlike Diomed preferr’d his prayer : 335 
Daughter of Jove, unconquer’d Pallas! hear. 
Great queen of arms, whose favour Tydeus won, 
As thou defend’st the sire, defend the son. 
When on A’sopus’ banks the banded powers 
Of Greece he left, and sought the Theban towers, 340 
Peace was his charge ; received with peaceful show, 
He went a legate, but return’d a foe : 
Then help’d by thee, and cover’d by thy shield, 
He fought with numbers, and made numbers yield. | 
So now be present, Oh celestial maid ! 345 
So still continue to the race thine aid! 
A youthful steer shall fall beneath the stroke, 
Untamed, unconscious of the galling yoke, 
With ample forehead, and with spreading horns, 
Whose taper tops refulgent gold adorns. 350 

The heroes pray’d, and Pallas from the skies, 
Accords their vow, succeeds their enterprise. 


Ver. 381. Theremainder of this address is a very prolix and 
a very obscure representation of his original. Ogilby is accurate, 
but destitute of elegance and elevation. The following effort has 
not much to recommend it, but perfect fidelity : 
Grant a return; grant glory may accrue 
From some achievement, which our foes shall rue. W. 
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Now, like two lions panting for the prey, 

With dreadful thoughts they trace the dreary way, 

Through the black horrors of the’ ensanguined plain, 

Thro’ dust, thro’ blood, o’er arms and hills of slain. 
Nor less bold Hector, and the sons of Troy, 357 

On high designs the wakeful hours employ ; 

The’ assembled peers their lofty chief inclosed ; 

Who thus the counsels of his breast proposed. 900 
What glorious man, for high attempts prepared, 

Dares greatly venture for a rich reward ? 

Of yonder fleet a bold discovery make, 

What watch they keep, and what resolves they take ? 

If now subdued they meditate their flight, 365 

And spent with toil neglect the watch of night ; 

His be the chariot that shall please him most, 

Of all the plunder of the vanquish’d host ; 

His the fair steeds that all the rest excel, 

And his the glory to have served so well, 370 
A youth there was among the tribes of Troy. 

Dolon his name, Eumedes’ only boy. 

(Five girls beside the reverend herald told) 

Rich was the son in brass, and rich in gold ; 

Not blest by nature with the charms of face, 872 

But swift of foot, and matchless in the race. 

Hector (he said) my courage bids me meet 

This high achievement, and explore the fleet : 

But first exalt thy sceptre to the skies, 

And swear to grant me the demanded prize ; 380 


Ver. 371.] More agreeably to the words of Homer, thus : 
The Trojans all were mute ; when forward came 
Thy son, Eumedes! Dolon was his name. ἵν, 
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The’ immortal coursers, and the glittering car, 

That bear Pelides through the ranks of war. 
Encouraged thus no idle scout I go, 

Fulfil thy wish, their whole intention know, 

Even to the royal tent pursue my way, 385 
And all their counsels, all their aim betray. 

The chief then heaved the golden sceptre high, 

Attesting thus the monarch of the sky. 

Be witness thou! immortal Lord of all! 

Whose thunder shakes the dark aérial hall : 390 
By none but Dolon shall this prize be borne, 

And him alone the’ immortal steeds adorn. 

Thus Hector swore; the Gods were call’d in vain ; 
But the rash youth prepares to scour the plain : 
Across his back the bended bow he flung, 395 
A wolf’s grey hide around his shoulders hung, 

A ferret’s downy fur his helmet lined, 

And in his hand a pointed javelin shined. 

Then (never to return) he souglit the shore, 

And trod the path his feet must tread no more. 400 
Scarce had he pass’d the steeds and Trojan throng, 
(Still bending forward as he coursed along) 

When on the hollow way the’ approaching tread 
Ulysses mark’d, and thus to Diomed. 


Ver. 389.] Thus, more faithfully : 

Thee, Jove! great Juno’s spouse, I witness call: 

Whose thunder 
Ver. 402.] This line is to me unintelligible. Thus? 

Scarce had he pass’d the steeds and Trojan throng, 

When, as with eager step he scour'd along, 

With ear attentive his approaching tread 

Ulysses mark’d —. W. 


W. 
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O friend! I hear some step of hostile feet, 40 

Moying this way, or hastening to the fleet ; 

Some spy perhaps, to lurk heside the main ; 

Or nightly pillager that strips the slain. 

Yet let him pass, and win a little space ; 

Then rush behind him, and prevent his pace. 410 
But if too swift of foot he flies before, 

Confine his course along the fleet and shore, 
Betwixt the camp and him our spears employ, 

And intercept bis hoped return to ‘Troy. 

With that they stepp’d aside, and stoop’d their head, 
(As Dolon pass’d) behind a heap of dead ; 4160 
Along the path the spy unwary flew ; 

Soft, at just distance, both the chiefs pursue. 
So distant they, and such the space between, , 
As when two teams of mules divide the green, 420 


Ver. 419. ——-Such the space between, 
As when two teams of mules, &c. | 
I wonder Eustathius takes no notice of the manner of ploughing 
used by the ancients, which is described in these verses, and of 
which we have the best account from Dacier. She is not satisfied 
with the explanation given by Didymus, that Homer meant the 
space which mules by their swiftness gain upon oxen, that plough 
in the same field. ‘‘ The Grecians (says she) did not plough in the 
** manner now in use. They first broke up the ground with oxen, 
*‘ and then ploughed it more lightly with mules. When they em- 
** ployed two ploughs in a field, they measured the space they 
could plough in a day, and set their ploughs at the two ends of 
* that space, and those ploughs proceeded toward each other. 
* This intermediate space was constantly fixed, but less in pro- 
portion for two ploughs of oxen than for two of mules, because 
“ς oxen are slower, and toil more in a field that has not been yet 
turned up, whereas mules are naturally swifter, and make 
** greater speed in a ground that has already had the first ploughing. 
* 1 therefore believe that what Homer calls ἐπιόρα, is the space left 
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(To whom the hind like shares of land allows) 

When now new furrows part the’ approaching ploughs. 

Now Dolon listening, heard them as they past ; 

Hector (he thought) had sent and check’d his haste : 

Till scarce at distance of a javelin’s throw, 425 

No voice succeeding, he perceived the foe. 

As when two skilful hounds the leveret wind, 

Or chase through woods obscure the trembling 
hind, 

Now lost, now seen, they intercept his way, 

And from the herd still turn the flying prey: 490 


“ς by the husbandmen between two ploughs of mules which till the 
“* same field: and as this space was so much the greater in a field 
*¢ already ploughed by oxen, he adds what he says ef mules that they 
«< are swifter and fitter to give the second ploughing than oxen, 
‘and therefore distinguishes the field so ploughed by the epithet of 
“ deep, νειοῖο βαθειηφ᾽ for that was a certain space of so many acres 
‘ or perches, and always larger than in a field as yet untilled, which 
““ being heavier and more difficult, required the interval to be so 
« much the less between two ploughs of oxen, because they could 
‘* not dispatch so much work. Homer could not have served him- 
“ self of a juster comparison for a thing that passed in the fields ; 
«‘ at the same time he shows his experience in the art of agricul- 
“ture, and gives his verses a most agreeable ornament, as indeed 
« all the images drawn from this art are peculiarly entertaining.” 
The manner of measuring a space of ground by a comparison 
from ploughing, seems to have been customary in those times, from 
that passage in the first book of Samuel, chap. xiv. v. 14, And the 
first slaughter which Jonathan and his armour-bcarer made, was 
about twenty men, within as it were half a furrow of an acre of 
land, which a yoke of oxen might plough. - 
Ver. 426.] After this verse there is an omission in our poet’s 
version, which may be thus supplied : 
He straight prepares for flight his nimble knees ; 
With equal haste they rush their prey to seize. W. 
Ver. 429.] Thus, with more fidelity : 
With unremitting speed they urge their way ; 
With plaintive cries still forward runs the prey. W. 
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So fast, and with such fears the Trojan flew ; 

So close, so constant, the bold Greeks pursue. 

Now almost on the fleet the dastard falls, 

And mingles with the guards that watch the 


walls; 
When brave Tydides stopp’d; a generous thought 
(Inspired by Pallas) in his bosom wrought, 436 


Lest on the foe some forward Greek advance, 

And snatch the glory from his lifted lance. 

Then thus aloud: Whoe’er thou art, remain ; 

This javelin else shall fix thee to the plain. 440 
He said, and high in air the weapon cast, 

Which wilful err’d, and o’er his shoulder past ; 

Then fix’d in earth. Against the trembling wood 
The wretch stood propp’d, and quiver’d as he stood ; 
A sudden palsy seized his turning head ; 445 
His loose teeth chatter’d, and his colour fled: 

The panting warriors seize him as he stands, 

And with unmanly tears his life demands. 

O spare my youth, and for the breath I owe, 
Large gifts of price my father shall bestow : 450 
Vast heaps of brass shall in your ships be told, 

And steel well-temper’d, and refulgent gold. 


Ver, 441.] I would preserve an additional thought of the ori- 
ginal, which our translator has slighted, thus : 
Nor think to ’scape me: Then his weapon cast— 
with an easy change of ver. 439: 
Who thus aloud—. W. 
Ver. 449.] I would propose a more exact translation : 
O! spare; and be my life with ransom bought : 
Both brass and gold are mine, and steel well-wrought : 
These in abundance will my father give, 
When at your ships he hears his offspring live. Ww. 
N 2 
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To whom Ulysses made this wise reply ; 
Whoe’er thou art, be bold, nor fear to die. 
What moves thee, say, when sleep has closed the sight, 
To roam the silent fields in dead of night ? 456 
Camest thou the secrets of our camp to find, 
By Hector prompted, or thy daring mind ? 
Or art some wretch by hopes of plunder led 
Through heaps of carnage, to despoil the dead? 460 
Then thus pale Dolon with a fearful look, 
(Still, as he spoke, his limbs with horror shook) 
Hither I came, by Hector’s words deceived ; 
Much did he promise, rashly I believed : 
No less a bribe than great Achilles’ car, 465 
And those swift steeds that sweep the ranks of war, 
Urged me, unwilling this attempt to make, 
To learn what counsels, what resolves you take : 
If now subdued, you fix your hopes on flight, 
And tired with toils, neglect the watch of night ? 470 
Bold was thy aim, and glorious was the prize, 
(Ulysses with a scornful smile replies) 
Far other rulers those proud steeds demand, 
And scorn the guidance of a vulgar hand ; 
Even great Achilles scarce their rage cantame, 475 
Achilles sprung from an immortal dame, 


Ver. 469.] This is too brief for his author. Thus? 

Whether ye guard your navy as before, 

Or, foil’d and vanquish’d by superior power, 

Ye sink with toil and meditate your flight, 

Nor dare maintain the watches of the night. W. 
Ver. 475.] Homer has made no such exception ; but our trans- 

lator seems to have followed Hobbes on this occasion : 
The goddess Thetis’ son they’ll scarce obey. W. 
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But say, be faithful, and the truth recite! 
Where lies encamp’d the Trojan chief to-night ? 
Where stand his coursers ? in what quarter sleep 
Their other princes ? tell what watch they keep. 480 
Say, since this conquest, what their counsels are ; 
Or here to combat, from their city far, 
Or back to Tlion’s walls transfer the war ? 
Ulysses thus, and thus Eumedes’ son : 
What Dolon knows, his faithful tongue shall own. 485 
Hector, the peers assembling in his tent, 
A council holds at [lus’ monument. 
No certain guards the nightly watch partake ; 
Where’er yon fires ascend the Trojans wake : 
Anxious for Troy, the guard the natives keep; 490 
Safe in their cares the’ auxiliar forces sleep, 
Whose wives and infants, from the danger far, 
Discharge their souls of half the fears of war. 
Then sleep those aids among the Trojan train, 
(Enquired the chief) or scatter’d o’er the plain? 495 
To whom the spy: Their powers they thus dispose : 
The Peeons, dreadful with their bended bows, 


Ver. 486.] With more fidelity, thus : 
Hector debates, his prudent chiefs among, 
At Tus’ tomb, far from the noisy throng. W. 
Ver. 496.] Orrather, for the sake of accuracy : 
Then Dolon: This I truly will disclose. 
The Peons 
But Ogilby, with a fow slight amendments, gives a much more 
exact representation of the following particulars : 
Carians and Peeons near the ocean lie ; 
Pelasgians, Leleges, and Caucons, by. 
The Lycians, Phrygians, and the Mystan band 
At Thymbre with Meonian horsemen stand. 
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The Carians, Caucons, the Pelasgian host, 

And Leleges, encamp along the coast. 

Not distant far, lie higher on the land 500 

The Lycian, Mysian, and Mzonian band, 

And Phrygia’s horse, by Thymbras’ ancient wall ; 

The Thracians utmost, and apart from all. 

These Troy but lately to her succour won, 

Led on by Rhesus, great Eioneus’ son : 505 

Τ saw his coursers in proud triumph go, 

Swift as the wind, and white as winter-snow : 

Rich silver plates his shining car infold ; 

His solid arms, refulgent, flame with gold ; 

No mortal shoulders suit the glorious load, 510 

Celestial panoply, te grace a God ! 

Let me, unhappy, to your fleet be borne, 

Or leave me here, a captive’s fate to mourn, 

In cruel chains; ’till your return reveal, 

The truth or falsehood of the news I tell. 515 
To this Tydides, with a gloomy frown: 

Think not to live, though all the truth be shown. 

Shall we dismiss thee, in some future strife 

To risk more bravely thy now forfeit life ; 

Or that again our camps thou may’st explore? 520 

No—once a traitor, thou betray’st no more. 


But why thus wish each circumstance to know ? 

Learn, if ye venture to explore the foe. 

The Thracian force lies next you, and alone: 

With them king Rhesus, Eion’s valiant son ; 

I saw his gallant coursers, which exceed 

The snow for whiteness, and the winds for speed. W. 
Ver. 508.] Thus, more exactly: 

Plates, gold and silver, his bright car infold : 

His massy arms, a wonderous sight ! are gold. W. 
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Sternly he spoke, and as the wretch prepared 
With humble blandishment to stroke his beard, 
Like lightning swift the wrathful falchion flew, 
Divides the neck, and cuts the nerves intwo; 525 
One instant snatched his trembling soul to hell, 
The head, yet. speaking, mutter’d as it fell. 
The furry helmet from his brow they tear, 
The wolf’s grey hide, the’ unbended bow and spear ; 
These great Ulysses lifting to the skies, 530 
To favouring Pallas dedicates the prize. 
Great queen of arms receive this hostile spoil, 
And let the Thracian steeds reward our toil: 
Thee first of all the heavenly host we praise ; 
O speed our labours, and direct our ways! 535 
This said, the spoils with dropping gore defaced, 
High on a spreading tamarisk he placed ; 
Then heap’d with reeds and gather’d boughs the plain, 
To guide their footsteps to the place again. 539 
Through the still night they cross the devious fields, 
Slippery with blood, o’er arms and heaps of shields. 
Arriving where the Thracian squadrons lay, 
And eased in sleep the labours of the day, 
Ranged in three lines they view the prostrate band: 
The horses yoked beside each warrior stand ; 545 
Their arms in order on the ground reclined, 
Through the brown shade the fulgid weapons shined. 


Ver. 539.] More exactly, thus: 
Through the thick gloom to guide their steps again. Ww. 
Ver. 547.] This is an elegant interpolation of our translator. 
The sense of the original may be thus comprehended more exactly 
in less compass : 
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Amidst lay Rhesus, stretch’d in sleep profound, — 

And the white steeds behind his chariot bound. 

The welcome sight Ulysses first descries, 550 

And points to Diomed the tempting prize. 

The man, the coursers. and the car behold! 

Described by Dolon, with the arms of gold. 

Now, brave Tydides! now thy courage try, 

Approach the chariot, and the steeds untie ; 55 

Or if thy soul aspire to fiercer deeds, 

Urge thou the slaughter, while I seize the steeds. 
Pallas (this said) her hero’s bosom warms, 

Breathed in his heart, and strung his nervous arms ; 

Where’er he pass’d, a purple stream pursued; 560 

His thirsty falchion, fat with hostile blood, 

Bathed all his footsteps, dyed the fields with gore, 

And a low groan remurmur'd through the shore. 

So the grim lion, from his nightly den, 

O’erleaps the fences, and invades the pen; 565 

On sheep or goats, resistless in his way; 

He falls, and foaming rends the guardless prey. 

Nor stopp’d the fury of his vengeful hand, 

‘Till twelve lay breathless of the Thracian band. 

Ulysses following, as his partner slew, 570 

Back by the foot each slaughter’d warrior drew ; 


qe 


Close 6y each warrior stand his horses dound ; 
Gleam’d in three rows their armour on the ground ; 
Amidst them slept their king ; and by his side 


Thongs each fleet courser to his chariot tied. ἵν. 
Ver. 555.] Thus dictates his author: 
Nor idly gazing stand : the steeds untie. W. 


Ver. 564.] . The following is a literal version of this simile: 
As, when a lon finds unguarded flocks, 
On mischief bent, he springs on goats or sheep. Ww. 
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The milk-white coursers studious to convey” 

Safe to the ships, he wisely clear’d the way ; 

Lest the fierce steeds, not yet to battles bred, 

Should start, and tremble at the heaps of dead. 575 

Now twelve dispatch’d, the monarch last they found ; 

Tydides’ falchion fix’d him to the ground. 

Just then a dreadful dream Minerva sent ‘ 

A warlike form appeared before his tent, 

Whose visionary steel his bosom tore : 580 

So dream’d the monarch, and awaked no more. 
Ulysses now the snowy steeds detainis, 

And leads them, fasten’d by the silver reins ; 

These, with his bow unbent, he lash’d along ; 

(The scourge forgot, on Rhesus’ chariot hung.) 585 

Then gave his friend the signal to retire ; 

But him, new dangers, new achievements fire : 

Doubtful he stood, or with his reeking blade 

To send more heroes to the’ infernal shade, 

Drag off the car where Rhesus’ armour lay, 

Or heave with manly force, and lift away. 

While unresolved the son of Tydeus stands, 

Pallas appears, and thus her chief commands. 


ῶ 


9 


ὧν 


Ver. 576.] With a view to conciseness and fidelity, I would 
venture the following alterations, with the rhymes of Chapman : 
Now, twelve dispatch’d, their king Tydides found ; 
Hits falchion fixt him panting to the ground, 
As in a dream the form of Diomed, 
By Pallas sent, was hovering o’er his head : 
and this expresses almost every word of the original. W. 
Ver. 580.] In this interpolation our translator was thinking of 
a verse in his own Elegy, than which poetry never produced one 
more beautiful and affecting : 
"Tis she :—but why that bleeding bosom gored ὃ 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword? Ww. 
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Enough, my son, from farther slaughter cease, 
Regard thy safety, and depart in peace ; 595 
Haste to the ships, the gotten spoils enjoy, 
Nor tempt too far the hostile Gods of Troy. 

The voice divine confess’d the martial Maid; 

In haste he mounted, and her word obey’d; 
The coursers fly before Ulysses’ bow, 600 
Swift as the wind, and white as winter-snow. 

Not unobserved they passed: the God of light 
Had watch’d his Troy, and mark’d Minerva’s flight, 
Saw Tydeus’ son with heavenly succour blest, 

And vengeful anger fill’d his sacred breast. 605 
Swift to the Trojan camp descends the power, 

And wakes Hippocoon in the morning hour, 

(On Rhesus’ side accustomed to attend, 

A faithful kinsman, and instructive friend.) 

He rose, and saw the field deform’d with blood, 610 
An empty space where late the coursers stood, 

The yet-warm Thracians panting on the coast ; 

For each he wept, but for his Rhesus most : 

Now while on Rhesus’ name he calls in vain, 

The gathering tumult spreads o’er all the plain; 615 
On heaps the Trojans rush, with wild affright, 


And wondering view the slaughters of the night. 
Meanwhile the chiefs, arriving at the shade 
Where late the spoils of Hector’s spy were laid, 


Ver. 601.] This line is interpolation, and the less agreeable, 
because it has appeared before. Thus? 
Beneath Ulysses’ bow the coursers drew 
The chiefs, and onwards to the navy flew. W. 
Ver. 618.] Thus, more exactly to the author: 
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Ulysses stopp'd; to him Tydides bore 620 
The trophy, dropping yet with Dolon’s gore: 

Then mounts again; again their nimble feet 

The coursers ply, and thunder towards the fleet. 

Old Nestor first perceived the’ approaching sound, 
Bespeaking thus the Grecian peers around. 625 
Methinks the noise of trampling steeds I hear 
Thickening this way, and gathering on my ear ; 
Perhaps some horses of the Trojan breed 
(So may, ye Gods! my pious hopes succeed) 

The great Tydides and Ulysses bear, 630 
Return’d triumphant with this prize of war. 

Yet much 1 fear (ah may that fear be vain) 

The chiefs out-number’d by the Trojan train ; 
Perhaps, even now pursued, they seek the shore ; 

Or oh! perhaps those heroes are no more. 635 

Scarce had he spoke, when lo! the chiefs appear, 
And spring to earth ; the Greeks dismiss their fear: 
With words of friendship and extended hands 
They greet the kings; and Nestor first demands: 

Say thou, whose praises all our host proclaim, 640 
Thou living glory of the Grecian name! 


The chiefs arrived where Hector’s spy was slain, 
Ulysses loved by Jove, represt the rein : 
To earth Tydides sprang, and to him bore 
The spoils of Dolon, dropping yet with gore. W. 
Ver, 626.] More faithfully, thus: 
If true I know not, but methinks, I hear 
The tread of horses striking on mine ear, WW. 
Ver. 634.] This couplet is a mere addition by the translater. W. 
Ver. 641.] It does not appear from this version, whom Nestor 
addresses ; which is a great fault. We may correct thus: 
Ulysses! glory of the Grecian name. 
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Say whence these coursers ? by what chance bestow’d, 
The spoil of foes, or present of a God ? 

Not those fair steeds so radiant and so gay, 

That draw the burning chariot of the day. 645 
Old as I am, to age I scorn to yield, 

And daily mingle in the martial field ; 

But sure ’till now no coursers struck my sight 

Like these, conspicuous through the ranks of fight. 
Some God, I deem, conferr’d the glorious prize, 650 
Blest as ye are, and favourites of the skies ; 

The care of him who bids the thunder roar, 

And * her, whose fury bathes the world with gore. 

Father! not so, (sage Ithacus rejoin’d) 

The gifts of heaven are of a nobler kind. 655 
Of Thracian lineage are the steeds ye view, 

Whose hostile king the brave Tydides slew ; 
Sleeping he died, with all his guards around, 

And twelve beside lay gasping on the ground. 

These other spoils from conquer’d Dolon came; 660 
A wretch, whose swiftness was his only fame : 

By Hector sent our forces to explore, 

He now lies headless on the sandy shore. 

Then o’er the trench the bounding coursers flew ; 
The joyful Greeks with loud acclaim pursue. 665 
Straight to Tydides’ high pavilion borne, 

The matchless steeds his ample stalls adorn : 


* Minerva. 
Ver. 653.] Homer says only, 
The grey-eyed child of egis-bearing Jove. WwW. 
Ver. 660.] This is interpolation; and the purport of these 
four verses may be enclosed in two without disparagement to the 


fidelity of translation : 
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The neighing coursers their new fellows greet, 
And the full racks are heap’d with generous wheat. 


But Dolon’s armour, to his ships convey’d, 670 ) 
High on the painted stern Ulysses laid, rc 
A trophy destined to the blue-eyed maid, J 


Now from nocturnal sweat, and sanguine stain, 
They cleanse their bodies in the neighbouring main : 
Then in the polish’d bath, refresh’d from toll, 675 
Their joints they supple with dissolving oil, 

In due repast indulge the genial hour, 
And first to Pallas the libations pour : 


With Hector’s spy, commission’d to explore 
Our fleet, but slaughter’d on the neighbouring shore. W. 

Ver. 674. They cleanse their bodies in the main, &c.] We have 
here a regimen very agreeable to the simplicity and austerity of the 
old heroick times. These warriors plunge into the sea to wash 
themselves ; for the salt water is not only more purifying than any 
other, but more corroborates the nerves. They afterwards enter 
into a bath, and rub their bodies with oil, which by softening and 
moistening the flesh prevents too great a dissipation, and restores 
the natural strength. Justathius. Ρ, 

Ver. 677. In due repast, &c.] It appears from hence with 
what preciseness Homer distinguishes the time of these actions. It 
is evident from this passage, that immediately after their return, it 
was day-light ; that being the time of taking such a repast as is 
here described. ; 

I cannot conclude the notes to this book without observing, that 
what seems the principal beauty of it, and what distinguishes it 
among all the others, is the liveliness of its paintings: the reader 
sees the most natural night-scene in the world ; he is led step by step 
with the adventurers, and made the companion of all their expec- 
tations, and uncertainties. We see the very colour of the sky, 
know the time to a minute, are impatient while the heroes are 
arming, our imagination steals out after them, becomes privy to all 
their doubts, and even to the secret wishes of their hearts sent up 
to Minerva. We are alarmed at the approach of Dolon, hear his 
very footsteps, assist the two chiefs in pursuing him, and stop just 
with the spear that arrests him. We are perfectly acquainted with 
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They sit, rejoicing in her aid divine, 679 
And the crown’d goblet foams with floods of wine. 


the situation of all the forces, with the figure in which they lie, 
with the disposition of Rhesus and the Thracians, with the posture 
of his chariot and horses. The marshy spot of ground where Dolon 
is killed, the tamarisk, or aquatick plants upon which they hang his 
spoils, and the reeds that are heaped together to mark the place, 
are circumstances the most picturesque imaginable. And though it 
must be owned, that the human figures in this piece are excellent, 
and disposed in the properest actions, I cannot but confess my 
opinion, that the chief beauty of it is in’the prospect ; a finer than 
which was never drawn by any pencil, P. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE THIRD BATTLE, AND THE ACTS OF AGAMEMNON. 


AGAMEMNON having armed himself, leads the Grecians 
to battle: Hector prepares the Trojans to receive them; while 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva give the signals of war. Aga- 
memnon bears all before him; and Hector is commanded by 
Jupiter (who sends Iris for that purpose) to decline the engage- 
ment, till the King shall be wounded and retire from the 
Jield. He then makes a great slaughter of the enemy ; 
Ulysses and Diomed put a stop to him for a time; but the 
latter being wounded by Paris, is obliged to desert his compa- 
nion, who is encompassed by the Trojans, wounded, and in the 
utmost danger, till Menelaiis and Ajax rescue him. Hector 
comes against Ajax, but that hero alone opposes multitudes, and 
rallies the Greeks. In the mean time Machaon, in the other 
wing of the army, is pierced with an arrow by Paris, and 
carried from the fight in Nestor’s chariot. Achilles (who 
overlooked the action from his ship) sent Patroclus to inquire 
which of the Greeks was wounded in that manner ? Nestor 
entertains him in his tent with an account of the accidents of 
the day, and a long recital of some former wars which he 
remembered, tending to put Patroclus upon persuading Achilles 
to fight for his countrymen, or αἱ least to permit Him to do it, 
clad in Achilles’s armour. Patroclus in his return meets 
Eurypylus also wounded, and assists him in that distress. 

This book opens with the eight and twentieth day of the 
poem; and the same day with its various actions and adven- 
tures, is extended through the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
Jifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and part of the eighteenth 


books. The scene lies in the field near the monument of Ilus. 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


AS Homer's invention is in nothing more wonderful, than in 
the great variety of characters with which his poems are diver- 
sified, so his judgment appears in nothing more exact, than in 
that propriety with which each character is maintained. But this 
exactness must be collected by a diligent attention to his conduct 
through the whole: and when the particulars of each character are 
laid together, we shall find them all proceeding from the same 
temper and disposition of the person. If this observation be 
neglected, the poet’s conduct will lose much of its true beauty and 
harmony. , 

I fancy it will not be unpleasant to the reader, to consider the 
picture of Agamemnon, drawn by so masterly a hand as that of 
Homer, in its full length, after having seen him in several views 
and lights since the beginning of the poem. 

He is a master of policy and stratagem, and maintains a good 
understanding with his council ; which was but necessary, consider- 
ing how many different, independent nations and interests he had 
to manage: he seems fully conscious of his own superior authority, 
and always knows the time when to exert it: he is personally very 
valiant, but not without some mixture of fierceness : highly resent- 
ful of the injuries done his family, even more than Menelaiis him- 
self: warm both in his passions and affections, particularly in the 
love he bears his brother. In short he is (as Homer himself in 
another place describes him) both a good king, and a great 
warrior. > 

"A wQarepor, βασιλεύς τ᾽ ὠγαθὸς, κρατερός τ᾽ αἰχμνητής. 
It is very observable how this hero rises in the esteem of the reader 
as the poem advances: it opens with many circumstances very 
much to the disadvantage of his character ; he insults the priest of 
Apollo, and outrages Achilles: but in the second book he grows 
sensible of the effects of his rashness, and takes the fauit entirely 
upon himself: in the fourth he shows himself a skilful commander, 
by exhorting, reproving, and performing all the offices of a good 
general : in the eighth he is deeply touched by the sufferings of his 
army, and makes all the people’s calamities hisown: in the ninth 
he endeavours to reconcile himself to Achilles, and condescends to 
be the petitioner, because it is for the publick good; in the tenth, 
O 2 
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finding those endeavours ineffectual, his concern keeps him the 
whole night awake, in contriving all possible methods to assist 
them ; and now in the eleventh, as it were resolving himself to 
supply the want of Achilles, he grows predigiously in his valour, 
and performs wonders in his single person. 

_ Thus we see Agamemnon continually winning upon our esteem, 
as we grow acquainted with him ; so that he seems to be like that 
Goddess the poet describes, who was low at the first, but rising by 
degrees, at last reaches the very Heavens. Ρ. 
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THE saffron Morn, with early blushes spread, 
Now rose refulgent from Tithonus’ bed ; 

With new-born day to gladden mortal sight, 

And gild the courts of heaven with sacred light : 
When baleful Eris, sent by Jove’s command, 5 
The torch of discord blazing in her hand, 

Through the red skies her bloody sign extends, 
And, wrapt in tempests, o’er the fleet descends. 
High on Ulysses’ bark, her horrid stand 

She took, and thunder’d through the seas and land. 
Even Ajax and Achilles heard the sound, 11 
Whose ships, remote, the guarded navy bound. 
Thence the black fury through the Grecian throng 
With horror sounds the loud Orthian song: 


Ver, 5.] The full sense of his author might have been cone 
centrated in a single couplet : 
When éaleful Eris, sent by Jove, descends, 
And War’s red ensign ’midst the fleet extends, Ww. 
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The navy shakes, and at the dire alarms 

Each bosom boils, each warrior starts to arms. 

No more they sigh, inglorious to return, 

But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 
The king of men his hardy host inspires 

With loud command, with great example fires ; 

Himself first rose, himself before the rest 

His mighty limbs in radiant armour drest. 

And first he cased his manly legs around 

In shining greaves with silver buckles bound: 
he beaming cuirass next ardorn’d his breast, 

The same which once king Cinyras possest : 

(The fame of Greece and her assembled host 


Had reach’d that monarch on the Cyprian coast ; 


"Twas then the friendship of the chief to gain, 
This glorious gift he sent, nor sent in vain.) 
Ten rows of azure steel the work infold, 
Twice ten of tin, and twelve of ductile gold: 
Three glittering dragons to the gorget rise, 
Whose imitated scales, against the skies 
Reflected various light, and arching bow’d, 
Like coloured rainbows o’er a showery cloud. 
(Jove’s wonderous bow, of three celestial dyes, 
Placed as a'sign to man amid the skies.) 

A radiant baldrick, o’er his shoulder tied, 
Sustain’d the sword that glitter’d at his side: 


15 


20 


25 


30 


30 


40 


Ver. 14. Orthian song.] This is a kind of an Odaic song, in- 
vented and sung on purpose to fire the ‘soul to noble deeds in war. 
Such was that of Timotheus before Alexander the Great, which 
had such an influence upon him, that he leaped from his seat, and 


laid hold on his arms. ἰδία γι. 


P. 
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Gold was the hilt, a silver sheath encased 

The shining blade, and golden hangers graced. 

His buckler’s mighty orb was next display’d. 

That round the warrior cast a dreadful shade ; 

Ten zones of brass its ample brim surround, 4 

And twice ten bosses the bright convex crown’d : 

Tremendous Gorgon frown’d upon its field, 

And circling terrors fill’d the’ expressive shield : 

‘Within its concave hung a silver thong, 

On which a mimic serpent creeps along, 6. 50 

His azure length in easy waves extends, 

Till in three heads the’ embroider’d monster ends. 

Last o’er his brows his fourfold helm he placed, 

With nodding horse-hair formidably graced ; 

And in his hands two steely javelins wields, 55 

That blaze to heaven, and lighten all the fields. 
That instant Juno, and the martial Maid 

In happy thunders promised Greece their aid ; 

High o’er the chief they clash’d their arms in air, 

And leaning from the clouds, expect the war. 60 


Ver. 44.] I should prefer, as more agreeable to the scope of 
his author, ‘ 
That, fenced the warrior with its ample shade. Ven 
Ver. 48.] His author would prescribe, 
And Fear and Terror fill’d the’ expressive shield. WwW. 
Ver. 56.] The following attempt, faithful to the original, may 
be compared with the beautiful couplet of our translator: 
Two spears he took, sharp, strong, and tipp’d with steel ; 
Steel, that flasht far to heaven a gleam of light. WwW. 
Ver. 57.] Homer for these four verses says merely, 
Pallas o’er him, and Juno, sounded loud, 
In honour of the rich Mycene’s king : 
all the rest is the translator’s fancy, assisted by Dacier, and Chap- 
man. W. 
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Close to the limits of the trench and mound, 
The fiery coursers to their chariots bound 
The squires restrained: the foot, with those who wield 
The lighter arms, rush forward to the field. 
To second these, in close array combined, 65 
The squadrons spread their sable wings behind. 
Now shouts and tumults wake the tardy sun, 
As with the light the warriors’ toils begun. 
Even Jove, whose thunder spoke his wrath, distill’d 
Red drops of blood o’er all the fatal field ; 70 
The woes of men unwilling to survey, 
And all the slaughters that must stain the day. 
Near Ilus’ tomb in order ranged around, 
The Trojan lines possess’d the rising ground, 
There wise Polydamas and Hector stood ; 75 
/Eneas, honour’d as a guardian God ; 
Bold Polybus, Agenor the divine ; 
The brother warriors of Antenor’s line; 
With youthful Acamas, whose beauteous face 
And fair proportion, match’d the’ ethereal race. 80 
Great. Hector, cover’d with his spacious shield, 
Plies all the troops, and orders all the field. 


Ver. 69.] The whole passage is most strangely represented by 
our translator, but is no more than faithfully displayed in the 
following attempt : 

Destructive tumult, sent ΚΕΝ Jove ; 

And dew-drops rain’d from exther’s clime above, 

With blood discolour’d ; dew-drops, that portend 

What souls his will to Pluto’ s realm would send. W. 

Ver. '73.] Our poet did not find this tomd of Ilus in his author, 
but in Chapman’s translation. W. 

Ver. 82.] This verse is superadded by the translator to his 
original, and was derived from Chapman. Ww. 
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As the red star now shows his sanguine fires 
Through the dark clouds, and now in night retires ; 
Thus through the ranks appear’d the godlike man, 
Plunged in the rear, or blazing in the van; 86 
While streamy sparkles, restless as he flies, 

Flash from his arms as lightning from the skies. 

As sweating reapers in some wealthy field, 

Ranged in two bands, their crooked weapons wield, 
Bear down the furrows, ’till their labours meet; 91 
Thick fall the heapy harvests at their feet : 

So Greece and Troy the field of war divide, 

And falling ranks are strow’d on every side. 

None stoop’d a thought to base inglorious flight; 95 
But horse to horse, and man to man they fight. 

Not rabid wolves more fierce contest their prey : 
Each wounds, each bleeds, but none resign the day. 
Discord with joy the scene of death descries, 

And drinks large slaughter at her sanguine eyes: 
Discord alone, of all the’ immortal train, 101 
Swells the red horrors of this direful plain : 


Ver. 89. As sweating reapers.] It will be necessary for the un< 
derstanding of this similitude, to explain the method of mowing in 
Homer’s days: they mowed in the same manner as they ploughed, 
beginning at the extremes of the field, which was equally divided, 
and proceeded till they met in the middle of it. By this means they 
raise an emulation between both parties, which should finish their 
share first. If we consider this custom, we shall find it a very 
happy comparison to the two armies advancing against each other, 
together with an exact resemblance in every circumstance the 
poet intended to illustrate. Ρ. 

Ver. 971 Homer only says, ‘ They kept rushing on like 
wolves :”? the rest is due to the fertile wit of the translator. I 
would propose this adjustment of the passage : 


a” 
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The Gods in peace their golden mansions fill, 

Ranged in bright order on the Olympian hill; 

But general murmurs told their griefs above, 105 

And each accused the partial will of Jove. 

Meanwhile apart, superior, and alone, 

The’ eternal monarch, on his €wful throne, 

Wrapt in the blaze of boundless glory sat; 

And fix’d, fulfill’d the just decrees of Fate. 110 

On earth he turn’d his all-considering eyes, 

And mark’d the spot where Ilion’s towers arise ; 

The sea with ships, the fields with armies spread, 

The victor’s rage, the dying, and the dead. 114 
Thus while the morning-beams increasing bright, 

O’er heaven’s pure azure spread the growing light, 

Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 

Each adverse battle gored with equal wounds. 

But now (what time in some sequester’d vale 

The weary woodman spreads his sparing meal, 120 


None stoopt a thought to base inglorious flight ; 
With equal rage, like rushing wolves, they fight. W. 

Ver. 114.) His original says, 

The flash of steel, the slaughtering, and the dead. Ww. 

Ver. 119. What time in some sequester’d vale 

The weary woodman, &c.] 
One may gather from hence, that in Homer’s time they did not 
measure the day by hours, but by the progression of the sun: and 
distinguished the parts of it by the most noted employments ; as in 
the xiith of the Odysses, v. 439. from the rising of the judges, and 
here from the dining of the labourer. 

It may perhaps be entertaining to the reader to see a general ac~ 
eount of the mensuration of time among the ancients, which I shall 
take from Spondanus. At the beginning of the world it is certain 
there was no distinction of time but by the light and darkness, and 
the whole day was included in the general terms of the evening and 
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When his tired arms refuse the ax to rear, 
And claim a respite from the silvan war: 
But not ’till half the prostrate forests lay 
Stretch’d in long ruin, and exposed to day) 


the morning. It is net improbable but that the Chaldeans, many 
ages after the flood, were the first who divided the day into hours; 
they being the first who applied themselves with any success to 

. astrology. The most ancient sun-dial we read of, is that of Achaz, 

, mentioned in the second book of Kings, ch. xx. about the time of 
the building of Rome: but as these were of no use in cloudy days, 
and in the night, there was another invention of measuring the 
parts of time by water ; but that not being sufficiently cxact, they 
laid it aside for another by sand. 

It is certain the use of dials was earlier among the Greeks than 
the Romans ; it was above three hundred years after the building 
of Rome, before they knew any thing of them: but yet they had 
divided the day and night into twenty-four hours, as appears from 
Varro and Macrobius, though they did not count the hours as we do, 
numerically, but from midnight to midnight, and distinguished 
them by particular names, as by the cock-crowing, the dawn, the 
mid-day, &c. The first sun-dial we read of among the Romans 
which divided the day into hours, is mentioned by Pliny, lib. i. 
cap. 20. fixed upon the temple of Quirinus by L. Papyrius the cen- 
sor, about the twelfth year of the wars with Pyrrhus. But the first 
that was of any use to the publick was set up near the rostra in the 
forum, by Valerius Messala the consul, after the taking of Catana in 
Sicily ; from whence it was brought, thirty years after the first had 
been set up by Papyrius: but this was still an imperfect one, the 
lines of it not exactly corresponding with the several hours. Yet 
they made use of it many years, till Q. Marcius Philippus placed 
another by it, greatly improved: but these had still one common 
defect of being useless in the night, and when the skies were over- 
cast. All these inventions being thus ineffectual, Scipio Nasica, 
some years after, measured the day and night into hours from the 
dropping of water. 

We find frequent mention of the hours in the course of this 
poem ; but to prevent any mistake, it may not be improper to take 
notice, that they must always be understood to mean the seasons, 
and not the division of the day by hours. P. 

ν Our poet has strangely disguised this description. The follow- 
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Then, nor till then, the Greeks’ impulsive might 125 
Pierced the black phalanx, and let in the light. 
Great Agamemnon then the slaughter led, 
And slew Bienor at his people’s head : 
Whose squire Oileus, with a sudden spring, 
Leap’d from the chariot to revenge his king ; 130 
But in his front he felt the fatal wound, 
Which pierced his brain, and stretch’d him on the 
ground. 
Atrides spoil’d, and left them on the plain : 
Vain was their youth, their glittering armour vain : 
Now soil’d with dust, and naked to the sky, 135 
Their snowy limbs and beauteous bodies lie. 
Two sons of Priam next to battle move, 
The product one of marriage, one of love; 
In the same car the brother-warriors ride, 
This took the charge to combat, that to guide: 140 
Far other task! than when they wont to keep, 
On Ida’s tops, their father’s fleecy sheep. 
ing is a verbal translation, merely intended, like every attempt of 
this kind, to give the English reader an exact notion of the words 
and style of the original : 
But, when the woodman on some shady hill 
Prepares his meal, when lofty trees are fell’d, 
That tire his hands, and satisfy his wants ; 
And love of sweet repast hath seized his mind: 
Then the brave Greeks the Trojan phalanx burst, 
Each other urging through the ranks of war. Ww. 
’ Ver. 132.] Ogilby, somewhat chastised, thus exhibits what our 
translator has omitted of his author: 
Nor could his brazen casque the point restrain ; 
It pierced the bone, and dasht his parting brain. Ww. 
Ver. 133.] Homer says merely, 


Their corslets stripp’d Atrides left them there, 
To all conspicuous with their bosoms bare. W. 


See 
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These on the mountains once Achilles found, 

And captive led, with pliant osiers bound ; 

Then to their sire for ample sums restored ; 145 

But now ἴο perish by Atrides’ sword : 

Pierced in the breast the base-born Isus bleeds : 

Cleft through the head, his brother’s fate succeeds. 

Swift to the spoil the hasty victor falls, 

And stript, their features to his mind recalls. 150 

The Trojans see the youths untimely die, 

But helpless tremble for themselves, and fly. 

So when a lion, ranging o’er the lawns, 

Finds, on some grassy lair, the couching fawns, 154 

Their bones he cracks, their reeking vitals draws, 

And grinds the quivering flesh with bloody jaws ; 

The frighted hind beholds, and dares not stay, 

But swift through rustling thickets bursts her way ; 

All drown’d in sweat the panting mother flies, 

And the big tears roll trickling from her eyes. 160 
Amidst the tumult of the routed train, 

The sons of false Antimachus were slain ; 

He, who for bribes his faithless counsels sold, 

And voted Helen’s stay for Paris’ gold. 


Ver. 148.] His name was Antiphus ; the suppression of which 
through the entire passage is a material defect. Ww. 
Ver. 150.] After this our poet omits what may be plainly 
translated thus : 
For erst, by great Achilles, swift of feet, 
From Ida brought, he saw them at the fleet. W. 
Ver. 160.) This verse is an interpolation of the translator, 
partly grounded on the big round tears of Shakspear’s stag, and the 
horse of Virgil, En. xi. thus better rendered by Dryden: 
And the big tears run rolling down his face. W. 
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Atrides mark’d, as these their safety sought, 165 
And slew the children for the father’s fault ; 
Their headstrong horse unable to restrain, 
They shook with fear, and dropp’d the silken rein ; 
Then in their chariot on their knees they fall ; 
And thus with lifted hands for mercy call. 170 
Oh spare our youth, and for the life we owe, 
Antimachus shall copious gifts bestow : 
Soon as he hears, that not in battle slain, 
The Grecian ships his captive sons detain, 
Large heaps of brass in ransom shall be told, 175 
And steel well-temper’d, and persuasive gold. 
These words, attended with a flood of tears, 
‘The youths address’d to unrelenting ears: 
The vengeful monarch gave this stern reply ; 
If from Antimachus ye spring, ye die: 180 
The daring wretch who once in council stood 
To shed Ulysses’ and my brother's blood, 
For proffer’d peace! And sues his seed for grace ? 
No, die, and pay the forfeit of your race. 
This said, Pisander from the car he cast, 185 
And pierced his breast : supine he breath’d his last. 


Ver. 168.] Homer says the well-wrought, or glittering reins ; 
being studded, I suppose, and adorned with polished metal. W. 
Ver. 169.] Our translator has remarked more than once, that 
supplication is not made in Homer by falling on the knees, but by 
holding, or entreating at, the knees of the superior. The criticism, 
perhaps, is just, but is violated by his own example here. Mr. 
Cowper properly represents the passage, and will show an omission 
of our poet: 
Atrides with a Jion’s rage 
Came on, and from the chariot thus they sued. Ww. 


—- 
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His brother leap’d to earth; but as he lay, 

The trenchant falchion lopp’d his hands away ; 

His sever’d head was toss’'d among the throng, 

And rolling, drew a bloody trail along. 190 
Then, where the thickest fought, the victor flew ; 
The king’s example all his Greeks pursue. 

Now by the foot the flying foot were slain, 

Horse trod by horse, lay foaming on the plain. 

From the dry fields thick clouds of dust arise, 195 
Shade the black host, and intercept the skies. 

The brass-hoof’d steeds tumultuous plunge and bound, 
And the thick thunder beats the labouring ground. 
Still slaughtering on, the king of men proceeds ; 
The distanced army wonders at his deeds. 200 
As when the winds with raging flames conspire, 
And o’er the forests roll the flood of fire, 

In blazing heaps the grove’s old honours fall, 

And one refulgent ruin levels all : 

Before Atrides’ rage, so sinks the foe, 205 
Whole squadrons vanish, and proud heads lie low. 
The steeds fly trembling from his waving sword ; 
And many a car, now lightened of its lord, 


Ver. 190.] Homer says, according to Mr. Cowper’s translation : 
lopt. his head, 
And roll’d it, like a mortar, through the ranks. Ww. 
Ver, 196.] I should prefer a more simple and more faithful ex- 
hibition of the passage, thus: 
Now by the foot the flying foot were slain, 
And horsemen trampled horsemen on the plain 
With brass-hoof’d steeds and chariots, that resound 
With noise like thunder from the dusty ground. WwW. 
Ver. 197 The brass-hoof’d steeds.] Eustathius observes, that 
the custom of shoeing horses was in use in Homer’s ‘time, and calls 
the shoes czamaiz from the figure of a half-moon. P. 
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Wide o’er the field with guideless fury rolls, 209 

Breaking their ranks, and crushing out their souls ; 

While his keen falchion drinks the warriors’ lives ; 

More grateful, now, to vultures than their wives! 
Perhaps great Hector then had found his fate, 

But Jove and Destiny prolong’d his date. 

Safe from the darts, the care of heaven he stood, 

Amidst alarms, and death, and dust, and blood. 216- 
Now past the tomb where ancient Ilus lay, 

Through the mid field the routed urge their way. 

Where the wild figs the’ adjoining summit crown, 

That path they take, and speed to reach the town. 

As swift Atrides with loud shouts pursued, 921 

Hot with his toil, and bathed in hostile blood. 

Now near the beech-tree, and the Sczean gates, 

The hero halts, and his associates waits. 

Meanwhile on every side, around the plain, 225 

Dispersed, disorder’d, fly the Trojan train. 

So flies a herd of beeves, that hear dismay’d 

The lion’s roaring through the midnight shade ; 


Ver. 207.] This verse is an addition by the translator. Ww. 
Ver. 213.] Our poet here acts the interpreter rather than the 
translator. Ogilby, whom he seems to have consulted, sufficiently 
expresses the purport of his author. I have only substituted a sin- 
gle word : 
But Jove drew Hector off, where safe he stood 
From conflicts, weapons, tumult, dust, and blood. 
Ver. 222.] More exactly, 
His hands resistless bathed in hostile blood. W. 
Ver. 223.] Our poet has here mistaken his author. Thus Mr. 
Cowper, with perfect propriety : 
But at the beech tree and the Scean gate 
Arrived, the Trojans halted, waiting there 
The rearmost fugitives. 


Ww. 
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On heaps they tumble with successless haste ; 

The savage seizes, draws, and rends the last: 230 

Not with less fury stern Atrides flew, 

Still press’d the rout, and still the hindmost slew ; 

Hurled from their cars the bravest chiefs are kill’d, 

And rage, and death, and carnage, load the field. 
Now storms the victor at the Trojan wall; 235 

Surveys the towers, and meditates their fall. 

But Jove descending shook the’ Idzean hills, 

And down their summits pour’d a hundred rills : 

The’ unkindled lightning in his hand he took, 

And thus the many-colour’d maid. bespoke. 240 
Iris, with haste thy golden wings display, 

To godlike Hector this our word convey. 

While Agamemnon wastes the ranks around, 

Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the ground, 

Bid him give way ; but issue forth commands, 94.5 

And trust the war to less important hands: 

But when, or wounded by the spear, or dart, 

That chief shall mount his chariot, and depart ; 

Then Jove shall string his arm, and fire his breast, 

Then to her ships shall flying Greece be press’d, 250 

Till to the main the burning sun descend, 

And sacred Night her awful shade extend. 


Ver. 236.] An interpolated verse of the translator. Ww. 
Ver. 238.] This is a very singular exaggeration by our poet. 
The following attempt is faithful : 

Jove heaven had left, and sat on Ida’s hills, 

(Ida the fruitful nurse of numerous rills: 

High in his hands the’ unkindled lightnings shake) 

And thus the maid with golden wings bespake. W. 
VOL, II. Ρ 
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He spoke, and Iris at his word obey’d ; 
On wings of winds descends the various maid. 
The chief she found amidst the ranks of war, 
Close to the bulwarks, on his glittering car. 256 
The Goddess then: O son of Priam hear ! 
From Jove I come, and his high mandate bear. 
While Agamemnon wastes the ranks around, 
Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the ground, 
Abstain from fight; yet issue forth commands, 261 
And trust the war to less important hands. 
But when, or wounded by the spear or dart, 
The chief shall mount his chariot, and depart ; 
Then Jove shall string thy arm, and fire thy breast, 
Then to her ships shall flying Greece be prest, 266 
’Till to the main the burning sun descend, 
And sacred Night her awful shade extend. 

She said, and vanish’d: Hector, with a bound, 
Springs from his chariot on the trembling ground, 
In clanging arms: he grasps in.either hand. 271 
A pointed lance, and speeds from band to band ; 
Revives their ardour, turns their steps from flight, 
And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. 274 
They stand to arms: the Greeks their onset dare, 
Condense their powers, and wait the coming war. 
New force, new spirit to each breast returns ; 
The fight renew’d with fiercer fury burns : 


Ver. 253.] Accuracy requires rather, 

He spake, and Iris at his word obey’d : 

Down Ida’s tops to Troy descends the maid. W. 
Ver. 256.] His original says, 

Close to his coursers, and his glittering car. W. 
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The king leads on ; all fix on him their eye, 

And learn from him to conquer, or to die. 280 
Ye sacred nine, celestial Muses! tell, 

Who faced him first, and by his prowess fell ? 

The great Iphidamas, the bold and young, 

From sage Antenor and 'Theano sprung ; 284 

Whom from his youth his grandsire Cisseus bred, 

And nursed in Thrace where snowy flocks are fed. 

Scarce did the down his rosy cheeks invest, 

And early honour warm his generous breast, 

When the kind sire consign’d his daughter’s charms 

(Theano’s sister) to his youthful arms. 290 

But call’d by glory to the wars of Troy, 

He leaves untasted the first fruits of joy ; 

From his loved bride departs with melting eyes, 

And swift to aid his dearer country flies. 

With twelve black ships he reach’d Percope’s strand, 

Thence took the long, laborious march by land. 296 

Now fierce for fame, before the ranks he springs, 

Towering in arms, and braves the king of kings. 
Ver. 279.] Homer says simply, 


The king rusht first, and sought the front of war. Ww. 
Ver. 282.] After this comes a verse in the original to the follow- 
ing purport : 
Or of the Trojans, or auxiliar host. Ww. 
Ver. 290. Theano’s sister.} ‘That the reader may not be 
shocked at the marriage of Iphidamas with his mother’s sister, it 
may not be amiss to observe from Eustathius, that consanguinity 
was no impediment in Greece in the days of Homer: nor is Iphi- 
damas singular in this kind of marriage, for Diomed was married 
to his own aunt as well as he. Ῥ; 
Ver. 291.] I should prefer, as more faithful to the author, 
No sooner married, but in quest of fame 
From his fond bride to fight with Greece he came. 
All the rest is the sportive imagination of our poet, expatiating ona 
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Atrides first discharged the missive spear ; 

The Trojan stoop’d, the javelin pass’d in air. 900 
Then near the corselet, at the monarch’s heart, 
With all his strength the youth directs his dart : 

But the broad belt, with plates of silver bound, 

The point rebated, and repell’d the wound. 
Encumber’d with the dart, Atrides stands, 305 
"Till grasp’d with force, he wrench’d it from his hands. 
At once his weighty sword discharged a wound 

Full on his neck, that fell’d him to the ground. 
Stretch’d in the dust the’ unhappy warrior lies, 


And sleep eternal seals his.swimming eyes. 810. 


Oh worthy better fate! oh early slain ! 

Thy country’s friend: and virtuous, though in vain! 
No more the youth shall join his consort’s side, - 
At once a virgin, and at once a bride! 

No more with presents her embraces meet, 315 
Or lay the spoils of conquest at her feet, 

On whom his passion, lavish of his store, 

Bestow’d so much, and vainly promised more! 
favourite subject ; and yet inadvertently making Iphidamas a greater 
blockhead than his original, I think, intended to represent him. W. 


Ver. 305.] With more fidelity, in this manner : 
The king with savage fury draws him near, 


And forceful wrenches from his hand the spear. W. 

Ver. 310.] His original says, 
And brazen slumbers seal his swimming eyes. W. 
Ver. 311.] This distich is spun from one word of his author, 
‘aixte@ : much to be pitied. W. 


Ver. 317.] It is not customary for our poet to be so concise 
with passages, that admit ornamental amplification. Let the 
reader excuse my own attempt to supply the omission of the 
translator : 

On whom his passion, lavish of his store, 
A hundred kine bestowed, and promised more; 
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Unwept, uncover’d, on the plain he lay, 

While the proud victor bore his arms away. 320 
Coon, Antenor’s eldest hope, was nigh : 

Tears, at the sight, came starting from his eye, 

While pierced with grief the much-loved youth he 

νιον ἃ, 

And the pale features now deform’d with blood. 

Then with his spear, unseen, his time he took, 325 

Aim’d at the king, and near his elbow strook. 

The thrilling steel transpierced the brawny part, 

And through his arm stood forth the barbed dart. 

Surprized the monarch feels, yet void of fear 

On Coon rushes with his lifted spear : 330 

His brother’s corpse the pious Trojan draws, 

And calls his country to assert his cause, 

Defends him breathless on the sanguine field, 

And o’er the body spreads his ample shield. 

Atrides, marking an unguarded part, ᾿ 335 

Transfix’d the warrior with his brazen dart ; 


A thousand sheep and goats, that grazed his plains, 
_ And ranged unnumber’d through the widedomains. W. 
Ver. 319.] This line is the addition of our poet. Thus, more 
exactly; 
Atrides stript his armour as he lay ; 
And through the Grecian squadrons bore away. Ww. 
Ver. 321.] There is much amplification in these four verses, 
The original is more exhibited in the following effort : 
This when his elder brother, Codon, Spies, 
A cloud of sorrow shrouds the warrior’s eyes. W. 
Ver. 329.] This is no proper representation of his author. The 
following attempt is literal : 
With horror shiver’d straight the king of men ; 
Nor yet from battle ceast, but with his spear, 
Full nurtur’d by the winds, on Coon rusht, W. 
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Prone on his brother’s bleeding breast he lay, 

The monarch’s falchion lopp’d his head away: 

The social shades the same dark journey go, 

And join each other in the realms below. 340 
The vengeful victor rages round the fields, 

With every weapon, art or fury yields : 

By the long lance, the sword, or ponderous stone, 

Whole ranks are broken, and whole troops o’erthrown. 

This, while yet warm, distill’d the purple flood; 345 

But when the wound grew stiff with clotted blood, 

Then grinding tortures his strong bosom rend, 

Less keen those darts the fierce Ilythiz send, 

(The powers that cause the teeming matron’s throes, 

Sad mothers of unutterable woes !) 350 

Stung with the smart, all-panting with the pain, 

He mounts the car, and gives his squire the rein: 


Ver. 337.] This verse is a pathetic fiction of the translator. 
Wy vi W. 
Ver. 341.] Ogilby, with trivial correction, I should prefer, as 
more concise, and faithful to his pattern : 
’Gainst other squadrons see the king advance, 
With ponderous stones, with falchion, and withlance. W. 
Ver. 348, The fierce Ilythie.] These Ilythie are the God- 
desses that Homer supposes to preside over childbirth: he arms 
their hands with a kind of instrument, from which a pointed dart 
is shot into the distressed mother, as an arrow from a bow: so that 
as Eris has her torch, and Jupiter his thunder, these Goddesses have 
their darts which they shoot into women in travail. He calls them 
the daughters of Juno, because she presides over the marriage-bed. 
Eustathius. Here (says Dacier) we find the style of the holy 
scripture, which to express a severe pain, usually compares it to 
that of women in labour, Thus David, Pain came upon them as 
upon a woman in travail ; and Isaiah, They shall grieve as a 
mwoman in travail. And all the prophets are full of the like ex- 
pressions. es 
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Then with a voice which fury made more strong, 
And pain augmented, thus exhorts the throng. 

O friends! O Greeks! assert your honours won; 
Proceed, and finish what this arm begun : 356 
Lo! angry Jove forbids your chief to stay, 

And envies half the glories of the day. 

He said ; the driver whirls his lengthful thong ; 
The horses fly ! the chariot smokes along. 360 
Clouds from their nostrils the fierce coursers blow, 
And trom their sides the foam descends in snow ; 
Shot through the battle in a moment’s space, 

The wounded monarch at his tent they place. 

No sooner Hector saw the king retired, 365 

But thus his Trojans and his aids he fired. 

Hear all ye Dardan, all ye Lycian race ! 

Famed in close fight, and dreadful face to face. 

Now call to mind your ancient trophies won, 

Your great forefathers’ virtues, and your own. 370 
Behold, the general flies! deserts his powers ! 

Lo Jove himself declares the conquest ours ! 

Now on yon’ ranks impel your foaming steeds : 

And, sure of glory, dare immortal deeds. 


Ver. 354.] Homer says only, 
Then in loud accents thus exhorts the Greeks. W. 
Ver. 355.] Odgilby, with little correction, is much more accus 
rate : 
O friends! O! Grecian chiefs and princes, strive 
Destructive battle from our fleet to drive. W. 
Ver. 361.] His original gives no countenance to this thought. 
Thus? 
Through clouds of dust the rushing coursers go. W. 
Ver. 369.] This distich is mere interpolation; ‘del might be 
spared by writing verse 368 thus : 
Be men, ye Dardan and ye Lycian race. W. 
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With words like these the fiery chief alarms 375 
His fainting host, and every bosom warms. 
As the bold hunter cheers his hounds to tear 
The brindled lion, or the tusky bear ; 
With voice and hand provokes their doubting heart, 
And springs the foremost with his lifted dart: 380 
So godlike Hector prompts his troops to dare ; 
Nor prompts alone, but leads himself the war. 
On the black body of the foes he pours ; 
As from the cloud’s deep bosom, swell’d with showers, 
A sudden storm the purple ocean sweeps, 385 
Drives the wild waves, and tosses all the deeps. 
Say Muse !. when Jove the Trojan’s glory crown’d, 
Beneath his arm what heroes bit the ground ? 
Asszeus, Dolops, and Autonous died, 
Opites next was added to their side, 390 
Then brave Hipponous famed in many a fight, 
Opheltius, Orus, sunk to endless night ; 
Asymnus, Agelaus; all chiefs of name ; 
The rest were vulgar deaths, unknown to fame. 
As when a western whirlwind, charged with storms, 
Dispels the gather’d clouds that Notus forms, 996 


Ver. 377.] This is a very extraordinary translation of the pas- 
sage, and a signal proof of the translator’s indolence. Literally 
thus: | 
As when his hounds white-tooth’d a hunter sets 
Or on the lion, or the savage boar : 

So godlike Hector G WwW. 

Ver. 395.] There is much unnecessary interpolation in this 
simile. Might I propose an amendment thus ? 

As when a western whirlwind, charged with storms, 
Impels the clouds that rapid Notus forms 
Beneath his scouring blast the surges rise, 


And foamy billows, dashing, threat the skies. W. 
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The gust continued, violent, and strong, 

Rolls sable clouds in heaps on heaps along ; 

Now to the skies the foaming billows rears, 

Now breaks the surge, and wide the bottom bares : 
Thus raging Hector, with resistless hands, 401 
O’erturns, confounds, and scatters all their bands. 
Now the last ruin the whole host appalls ; 

Now Greece had trembled in her wooden walls; 

But wise Ulysses call’d Tydides forth, 405 
His soul rekindled, and awaked his worth. 

And stand we deedless, O eternal shame ! 

Till Hector’s arm involve the ships in flame ? 

Haste, let us join, and combat side by side. 

The warrior thus, and thus the friend replied. 410 

No martial toil I shun, no danger fear ; 

Let Hector come; I wait his fury here. 
But Jove with conquest crowns the Trojan train ; 
And, Jove our foe, all human force is vain. 

He sigh’d; but sighing, raised his vengeful steel, 
And from his car the proud Thymbreeus fell; 416 
Molion, the charioteer, pursued his lord, 

His death ennobled by Ulysses’ sword. 
There slain, they left them in eternal night, 
Then plunged amidst the thickest ranks of fight. 420 


Ver. 406.] This line is not tobe endured. May I attempt a 
more faithful translation of the place ? 
Now ruin irretrievable had spread, 
And Greece, all hopeless, to her navy fled ; 
When thus exhorts Ulysses Tydeus’ son: 
Why thus, our force relax’d, like cowards run ? 
Stand here, Tydides! shame attends this day, 
If dauntless Hector makes our ships his prey. 
Then he: No toil I shun 
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So two wild boars outstrip the following hounds, 

Then swift revert, and wounds return for wounds. 

Stern Hector’s conquests in the middle plain 

Stood check’d a while, and Greece respired again. 
The sons of Merops shone amidst the war; 49 

Towering they rode in one refulgent car : 

In deep prophetic arts their father skilld, 

Had warn’d his children from the Trojan field ; 

Fate urged them on; the father warn’d in vain, 

They rush’d to fight, and perish’d on the plain! 430 

Their breast no more the vital spirit warms ; 

The stern Tydides strips their shining arms. 

Hypirochus by great Ulysses dies, 

And rich Hippodamus becomes his prize. 

Great Jove from Ide with slaughter fills his sight, 

And level hangs the doubtful scale of fight. 436 

By Tydeus’ lance Agastrophus was slain, 

The far-famed hero of Pzeonian strain ; 

Wing’d with his fears, on foot he‘strove to fly, 

His steeds too distant, and the foe too nigh ; 440 


Ver. 438.] This is a strange verse. The following attempt is 


hteral: 
Then in the groin close wounds Tydides’ spear 


Agastrophus the hero, Peon’s son. 
And our translator mistakes his author in what follows: nor do the 
rest seem sufficiently to have apprehended him. Homer had just 
said, that Diomed οὐτασε, that is, wounded Agastrophus with his 
spear in his hand, without brandishing it ; and now he gives the 
reason : because he was able to close with him, as he had dismount- 
ed from his chariot, and could not fly from Diomed, whom he was 
desirous of escaping, though he had chosen this mode of fighting to 
mingle closer in the battle. The following version is exact: 

No steeds had he, infatuate! to escape ; 

Apart his servant held them: he on foot 

Rusht through the foremost, ’till he lost his life. Ww. 
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Through broken orders, swifter than the wind, 

He fled, but flying left his life behind. 

This Hector sees, as his experienced eyes 

Traverse the files, and to the rescue flies ; 

Shouts, as he past, the crystal regions rend, 445 
And moving armies on his march attend. 

Great Diomed himself was seized with fear, 

And thus bespoke his brother of the war. 

Mark how this way yon’ bending squadrons yield! 
The storm rolls on, and Hector rules the field: 450 
Here stand his utmost force—the warrior said ; 
Swift at the werd, his ponderous javelin fled ; 

Nor miss’d its aim, but where the plumage danced 
Razed the smooth cone, and thence obliquely glanced. 
Safe in his helm (the gift of Phoebus’ hands) 455 
Without a wound the Trojan hero stands ; 

But yet so stunn’d, that staggering on the plain, 

His arm and knee his sinking bulk sustain; 

O’er his dim sight the misty vapours rise, 

And a short darkness shades his swimming eyes. 460 


- 


Ver. 443.] This passage is finely translated, but with much 
amplification. Homer says merely, 
Quick through the ranks descried them, and with shouts 
Rusht Hector, and Troy’s Phalanx close attends. Ww. 
Ver. 449.] It is not easy to say what sense our poet intended 
in this verse, The following attempt is conformable to the 
original : 
This mischief, furious Hector, rolls on us. 
Come, let us stand, and firm repulse the foe. W. 
Ver. 456.] After this line, one of the original, which our 
translator has omitted, might have been introduced as a triplet : 
But quick retired, and mingled with his bands. Ww, 
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Tydides follow’d to regain his lance; 
While Hector rose, recover’d from the trance ; 
Remounts his car, and herds amidst the crowd: 
The Greek pursues him, and exults aloud. 464 
Once more thank Phcebus for thy forfeit breath, 
Or thank that swiftness which outstrips the death. 
Well by Apollo are thy prayers repaid, 
And oft that partial power has lent his aid. 
Thou shalt not long the death deserved withstand, 
If any God assist Tydides’ hand. 470 
Fly then, inglorious! but thy flight, this day, 
Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghosts shall pay. 
Him, while he triumph’d, Paris eyed from far, 
(The spouse of Helen, the fair cause of war) 
Around the fields his feather’d shafts he sent, AGS 
From ancient [lus’ ruin’d monument ; 
Behind the column placed, he bent his bow, 
And wing’d an arrow at the’ unwary foe ; 
Just as he stoop’d, Agastrophus’s crest 
To seize, and drew the corselet from his breast, 480 
The bow-string twang’d; nor flew the shaft in vain, 
But pierced his foot, and nail’d it to the plain. 
The laughing Trojan with a joyful spring 
Leaps from his ambush and insults the king. 
He bleeds! (he cries) some God. has sped my dart ; 
Would the same God had fixt it in his heart! 486 


Ver. 473.] Thus, more faithfully to his original : 
Then stript the chief from Peon’s son his arms: 
But Paris, lord of beauteous Helen’s charms, 
_ Around the fields his feather’d weapons sent——, Ww. 
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So Troy relieved from that wide-wasting hand, 
Should breathe from slaughter and in combat stand ; 
Whose sons now tremble at his darted spear, 
As scatter’d lambs the rushing lion fear. 490 
He dauntless thus : Thou conqueror of the fair, 

Thou woman-warrior with the curling hair ; 
Vain archer ! trusting to the distant dart, 
Unskill’'d in arms to act amanly part! 
Thou hast but done what boys or womencan; 495 
Such hands may wound, but not incense a man. 
Nor boast the scratch thy feeble arrow gave, 
A coward’s weapon never hurts the brave. 
Not so this dart, which thou may’st one day feel: 
Fate wings its flight, and death is on the steel. 500 
Where this but lights, some noble life expires ; 
Its touch makes orphans, bathes the cheeks of sires, 
Steeps earth in purple, gluts the birds of air, 
And leaves such objects, as distract the fair. 
Ulysses hastens with a trembling heart, 505 
Before him steps, and bending draws the dart : 
Forth flows the blood ; an eager pang succeeds ; 
Tydides mounts, and to the navy speeds. 
»,Now on the field Ulysses stands alone, 
The Greeks all fled, the Trojans pouring on: 610 
. Ver. 485.] Thus, with more brevity and precision : | 

So thou art pierced ; nor useless flew the dart: 


O! that its point had haply reach’d thy heart! 
Then Troy had breath’d from thy tremendous spear ; 


Who thee, as goats the rushing lion, fear, W. 
Ver. 494.] An omission of our poet may be supplied not amiss 
Ogilby chastised : 


If hand to hand thou fairly wouldst assail, 
Nought should thy bow and arrows then avail. Ww. 
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But stands collected in himself and whole, 
And questions thus his own unconquer’d soul. 
What farther subterfuge, what hopes remain ? 
What shame, inglorious if I quit the plain ! 
What danger, singly if I stand the ground, _ 515 
My friends all scatter’d, all the foes around ! 
Yet wherefore doubtful? Let this truth suffice ; 
The brave meets danger, and the coward flies : 
To die, or conquer, proves a hero’s heart ; 
And knowing this, I know a soldier’s part. 520 
Such thoughts revolving in his careful breast, 
Near, and more near, the shady cohorts prest ; 
These, in the warrior, their own fate inclose: 
And round him deep the steely circle grows. 
So fares a boar, whom all the troop surrounds 525 
Of shouting huntsmen, and of clamorous hounds ; 
He grinds his ivory tusks ; he foams with ire ; 
His sanguine eye-balls glare with living fire ; 


Ver. 510.] One more thought of his author might have been 
included: 


Greece trembling fled, and Troy was pouring on. W. 
Ver. 516.] More accurately, thus: 

My friends by Jove appall’d, the foes around. W. 
Ver. 522.] Homer would prescribe, : 

Near, and more near, the shielded cohorts prest. W. 


Ver. 525.] Our poet has not executed this s¢mzle with fidelity. 
his additions and omissions will sufficiently appear from Ogilby’s 
version slightly retouched : 

As dogs and huntsmen circle in a boar: 

Forth from a wood the savage monster draws, 

And whets his ivory tusks in crooked jaws. 

They charge him round ; his angry teeth he grates ; 

Yet unappall’d the band fe Sury waits, 

About Ulysses so the Trojans drew. W. 
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By these, by those, on every part is phed; 

And the red slaughter spreads on every side. 530 

Pierced through the shoulder, first Deiopis fell ; 

Next Ennomus and Thoéon sunk to hell; 

Chersidamas, beneath the navel thrust, 

Falls prone to earth, and grasps the bloody dust. 

Charops, the son of Hippasus, was near ; 535 

Ulysses reach’d him with the fatal spear ; 

But to his aid his brother Socus flies, 

Socus, the brave, the generous, and the wise : 

Near as he drew, the warrior thus began. 

O great Ulysses, much-enduring man! 340 

Not deeper skill’d in every martial slight, 

Than worn to toils, and active in the fight ! 

This day two brothers shall thy conquest grace, 

And end at once the great Hippasian race, 544 

Or thou beneath this lance must press this field— 

He said, and forceful pierced his spacious shield : 

Through the strong brass the ringing javelin thrown, 

Plough’d half his side, and bared it to the bone. 

By Pallas’ care, the spear, though deep infix’d, 549 

Stopped short of life, nor with his entrails mix’d. 
The wound not mortal wise Ulysses knew, 

Then furious thus, (but first some steps withdrew,) 


Ver. 549. By Pallas’ care.}] Homer generally makes some 
peculiar God attend on each hero: for the ancients believed that 
every man had his particular tutelary deity ; these in succeeding 
times were called Demons or Genii, who (as they thought) were 
given to men at the hour of their birth, and directed the whole 
course of their lives. See Cebes’s Tablet. Menander, as he is 
cited by Ammianus Marcellinus, styles them the invisible guides of 
life. : ᾿, 
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Unhappy man! whose death our hands shall grace! 
Fate calls thee hence, and finish’d is thy race. 

No longer check my conquests on the foe ; 555 
But pierced by this, to endless darkness go, 

And add one spectre to the realms below ! 

He spoke, while Socus seized with sudden fright, 
Trembling gave way, and turn’d his back to flight, 
Between his shoulders pierced the following dart, 560 
And held its passage through the panting heart. 
Wide in his breast appear’d the grisly wound ; 

He falls: his armour rings against the ground. 
Then thus Ulysses, gazing on the slain : 

Famed son of Hippasus ! there press the plain; 565 
There ends thy narrow span assign’d by fate, 
Heaven owes Ulysses yet a longer date. 

Ah wretch! no father shall thy corpse compose, 

Thy dying eyes no tender mother close ; 

But hungry birds shall tear those balls away, 570 
And hovering vultures scream around their prey. 

Me Greece shall honour when I meet my doom, 
With solemn funerals and a lasting tomb. 


Ver. 557.] Literally thus: 
Me glory give, thy soul to Dis below. W. 
Ver. 567.] A supplemental verse from the translator; who has 
rendered this address in his happiest manner; a manner, that leaves 
all other translators far behind it. W. 
Ver. 570.] Homer says only, “ Birds shall tear thee.” W. 
Ver.571. And hovering vultures scream around their prey. ] 
This is not literally translated, what the poet says gives us the 
most lively picture imaginable of the vultures in the act of tearing 
their prey with their bills: they beat the body with their wings 
as they rend it, which is a very natural circumstance, but scarce 
possible to be copied by a translator without losing the beauty of 
it. δ. 
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Then raging with intolerable smart, 

He writhes his body, and extracts the dart. 575 
The dart a tide of spouting gore pursued, 

And gladden’d Troy with sight of hostile blood. 
Now troops on troops the fainting chief invade, 
Forced he recedes, and loudly calls for aid. 

Thrice to its pitch his lofty voice he rears ; 580 
The well-known voice thrice Menelaiis hears : 
Alarm’d, to Ajax Telamon he cried, 

Who shares his labours, and defends his side; 

O friend! Ulysses’ shouts invade my ear ; 

Distress'd he seems, and no assistance near : 585 
Strong as he is, yet, one opposed to all, 

Oppress’d by multitudes, the best may fall. 

Greece, robb’d of him, must bid her host despair, 
And feel a loss not ages can repair. 

Then, where the cry directs, his course he bends ; 
Great Ajax, like the God of war, attends, 591 
The prudent chief in sore distress they found, 
With bands of furious ‘Trojans compass’d round. 
As when some huntsman, with a flying spear, 
From the blind thicket wounds a stately deer, 595 
Down his cleft side while fresh the blood distils, 
He bounds aloft, and scuds from hills to hills ; 
ὝΠῚ life’s warm vapour issuing through the wound, 
Wild mountain-wolves the fainting beast surround ; 
Just as their jaws his prostrate limbs invade, 600 
The lion rushes through the woodland shade, . 
The wolves, though hungry, scour dispersed away ; 
The lordly savage vindicates his prey. 
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Ulysses thus, unconquer’d by his pains, 
A single warrior, half a host sustains : 605 
But soon as Ajax heaves his tower-like shield, 
The scatter’d crowds fly frighted o’er the field ; 
Atrides’ arm the sinking hero stays, 
And saved from numbers, to his car conveys. 
Victorious. Ajax plies the routed crew ; 610 
And first Doryclus, Priam’s son, he slew : 
On strong Pandocus next inflicts a wound, 
And lays Lysander bleeding on the ground. 
As when a torrent, swell’d with wintery rains, 
Pours from the mountains o’er the deluged plains, 
And pines and oaks, from their foundations torn, 616 
A country’s ruins! to the seas are borne: 
Fierce Ajax thus o’erwhelms the yielding throng ; 
Men, steeds, and chariots, roll in heaps along. 
But Hector, from this scene of slaughter far, 620 
Raged on the left, and ruled the tide of war : 
Loud groans proclaim his progress through the 
plain, 
And deep Scamander swells with heaps of slain. 
There Nestor and Idomeneus oppose. 
The warrior’s fury, there the battle glows ; 625 
There fierce on foot, or from the chariot’s height, 
His sword deforms the beauteous ranks of fight. 


Ver. 623.] His author only says, By the banks of the river 
Scamander, W. 
Ver. 627. J Our poet has misconceived his author. The follow- 
ing attempt is more exact : 
There Hector raged, with spear and horsemanship 
Prodigious ; and laid waste the youthful ranks, 
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The spouse of Helen dealing darts around, 

Had pierced Machaon with a distant wound : 

In his right shoulder the broad shaft appear’d, 630 
And trembling Greece for her physician fear’d. 

To Nestor then Idomeneus begun ; 

Glory of Greece, old Neleus’ valiant son ! 

Ascend thy chariot, haste with speed away, 

And great Machaon to the ships convey. 635 
A wise physician, skill’d our wounds to heal, 

Is more than armies to the public weal. 


Nor then the’ illustrious Greeks had left their ground, 
But Paris, spouse of Helen lovely -hair’d, 

Machaon’s prowess stopt: the favourite chief 

In his right shoulder caught a three-barb’d dart. W. 

Ver. 636. A wise physician.] The poet passes a very signal 
commendation upon physicians: the army had seen several of their 
bravest heroes wounded, yet were not so much dispirited for them 
all, as they were at the single danger of Machaon: but the person 
whom hecalls a physician seems rather to be a surgeon: the cutting 
out of arrows, and the applying of anodynes being the province of 
the latter: however (as Eustathius says) we must conclude that 
Machaon was both a physician and surgeon, and that those two 
professions were practised by one person. 

It is reasonable to think, from the frequency of their wars, that 
the profession in those days was chiefly chirurgical : Celsus says ex- 
pressly that the Dietetic was long after invented ; but that botany 
was in great esteem and practice, appears from the stories of Medea, 
Circe, &c. We often find mention among the most ancient writers, 
of women eminent in that art ; as of Agamede in this very book, 
ver. 875, who is said (like Solomon) to have known the virtues of 
every plant that grew on the earth, and of Polydamne in the fourth 
book of the Odysses, ver. 227, &c. 

Homer, I believe, knew all that was known in his time of the 
practice of these arts. His methods of extracting of arrows, stanch- 
ing of blood by the bitter root, fomenting of wounds with warm’ 
water, applying proper bandages and remedies, are all according 
to the true precepts of the art. There are likewise several passages 
in his works that show his knowledge of the virtues of plants, even 
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Old Nestor mounts the seat: beside him rode 

The wounded offspring of the healing God. 

He lends the lash; the steeds with sounding feet 640 

Shake the dry field, and thunder toward the fleet. 
But now Cebriones, from Hector’s car, 

Survey’d the various fortune of the war. 

While here (he cried) the flying Greeks are slain ; 

Trojans on Trojans yonder load the plain. 645 

Before great Ajax see the mingled throng 

Of men and chariots driven in heaps along! 

I know him well, distinguish’d o’er the field 

By the broad glittering of the seven-fold shield, 

Thither, O Hector, thither urge thy steeds, 650 

There danger calls, and there the combat bleeds ; 

There horse and foot in mingled deaths unite, 

And groans of slaughter mix with shouts of fight. 
Thus having spoke, the driver’s lash resounds ; 

Swift through the ranks the rapid chariot bounds ; 

Stung by the stroke, the coursers scour the fields, 656 

O’er heaps of carcases, and hills of shields. 

The horses’ hoofs are bathed in heroes’ gore, 

And dashing, purple all the car before ; 


of those qualities which are commonly (though perhaps erroneously) 
ascribed to them, as of the Moly against enchantments, the willow 
which causes barrenness, the nepenthe, &c. P. 
Ver. 637.] The true meaning of Homer, in my opinion, may 
be thus simply represented : 
Physicians numerous of less worth than he, 
To free the shaft, and lenient medicine give. W. 
Ver. 645.] There is ambiguity in this expression. More faith- 
fully and clearly thus: 
Our Trojans fly tumultuous through the plain. W. 
Ver. 656.] Homer'says literally, 
The coursers hear the stroke, and scour the fields. Ww. 
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The groaning axle sable drops distils; 660 
And mangled carnage clogs the rapid wheels. 

Here Hector, plunging through the thickest fight, 
Broke the dark phalanx, and let in the light : 

(By the long lance, the sword, or ponderous stone, 
The ranks lie scatter’d, and the troops o’erthrown) 
Ajax he shuns, through all.the dire debate, — 666 
And fears that arm, whose force he felt so late. 

But partial Jove, espousing Hector’s part, 

Shot heaven-bred horror through the Grecian’s heart ; 
Confused; unnerved in Hector’s presence grown, 670 
Amazed he stood, with terrors not his own. 

O’er his broad back his moony shield he threw, 

And glaring round, by tardy steps withdrew. 


Ver. 661.] This verse is a spirited addition by the translator. 
W. 
Ver. 663.] Our poet makes up the passage as well as he can, 
not understanding a clause of his original, which all his predeces« 
sors, not excepting Dacier, probably for the same reason past by 
unnoticed. I will give what appears to me the sense of Homer in 
a prose translation. ‘ He was eager to mingle with the crowd; 
“and by frequent assault to break their ranks; and brought 
«ἐ destructive confusion to the Greeks, after a short respite of his 
“« spear ;””? namely, whilst he was passing from one part of the 
battle to the other. Ww. 
Ver. 667.] This line is a comment of the translator. W. 
Ver. 668.] These four exquisite verses the fine invention of our 
poet has wrought from one and a quarter of his author, which runs 
literally thus: 
But Ajax father Jove, high-throned, appall’d : 
, Amazed he stood. ; Wi 
Ver. 673.] Mr. Cowper renders very happily, what Pope has 
here omitted : 


| As a beast of prey, | 
Retiring, turns and looks ; so he his face, 
Turn’d oft, retiring slow, and step by step. W. 
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Thus the grim lion his retreat maintains, 

Beset with watchful dogs, and shouting swains; 675 
Repulsed by numbers from the nightly stalls, 
Though rage impels him, and though hunger calls, 
Long stands the showering darts, and missile fires ; 
Then sowerly slow the’ indignant beast retires. 

So turn’d stern Ajax, by whole hosts repell’d, 680 
While his swoln heart at every step rebell’d. 

As the slow beast with heavy strength endued, 

In some wide field by troops of boys pursued, 
Though round his sides a wooden tempest rain, 
Crops the tall harvest, and lays waste the plain; 685 
Thick on his hide the hollow blows resound, 

The patient animal maintains his ground, 

Scarce from the field with all their efforts chased, 
And stirs but slowly when he stirs at last : 

On Ajax thus a weight of Trojans hung, 690 
The strokes redoubled on his buckler rung ; 
Confiding now in bulky strength he stands, 

Now turns and backward bears the yielding bands : 
Now stiff recedes, yet hardly seems to fly, 

And threats his followers with retorted eye. 695 
Fix’d as the bar between two warring powers, 

While hissing darts descend in iron showers : 


Ver. 675.] After this our translator suppresses what may be 
thus exhibited : 
Who watchful through the night, allow him not 
To seize the fat of oxen. Ww. 
Ver.695.] This line is an addition of the translator; and he 
omits one of his author to the following purport: 
But hinders all approaches to the fleet, W. 
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In his broad buckler many a weapon stood, 

Its surface bristled with a quivering wood ; 

And many a javelin, guiltless on the plain, 700 
Marks the dry dust, and thirsts for blood in vain. 
But bold Eurypylus his aid imparts, 

And dauntless springs beneath a cloud of darts ; 
Whose eager javelin lanch’d against the foe, 

Great Apisaon felt the fatal blow ; 705 
From his torn liver the red current flow’d, 

And his slack knees desert their dying load. 

The victor rushing to despoil the dead, 

From Paris’ bow a vengeful arrow fled : 

Fix’d in his nervous thigh the weapon stood, 710 
Fix’d was the point, but broken was the wood. 

Back to the lines the wounded Greek retired, 

Yet thus, retreating, his associates fired. 

What God, O Grecians! has your hearts dismay’d ? 
Oh, turn to arms: ’tis Ajax claims your aid. 71 
This hour he stands the mark of hostile rage, 

And this the last brave battle he shall wage : 
Haste, join your forces; from the gloomy grave 
The warrior rescue, and your country save. 719 

Thus urged the chief; a generous troop appears, 

Who spread their bucklers, and advance their spears, 


Ver. 699.] This verse is a beautiful supplement from the trans- 
lator’s invention. W. 
Ver. 712.] More exactly : 
In anguish deep, from death the Greek retired. Ww. 
Ver. 714.] This is not accurate, nor can I pretend to any merit 
in my corrections but fidelity ; from a desire of exhibiting the true 
sense of Homer to the English reader : 
Ye chiefs and rulers of the Grecian state ! j 
Turn, and from Ajax ward the day of fate, W. 
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To guard their wounded friend: while thus they 
| stand 
With pious care, great Ajax joins the band : 
Each takes new courage at the hero’s sight ; 
The hero rallies and renews the fight. 725 
Thus raged both armies like conflicting fires, 
While Nestor’s chariot far from fight retires : 
His coursers steep’d in sweat, and stain’d with gore, 
The Greeks’ preserver, great Machaon bore. 
That hour, Achilles from the topmost height 730 
Of his proud fleet, o’erlook’d the fields of fight ; 
His feasted eyes beheld around the plain 
The Grecian rout, the slaying, and the slain. 
His friend Machaon singled from the rest, 
A transient pity touch’d his vengeful breast. 735 
Straight to Mencetius’ much-loved son he sent ; 
Graceful as Mars, Patroclus quits his tent, 
In evil hour! Then Fate decreed his doom ; 
And fix’d the date of all his woes to come. 
Why calls my friend? thy loved injunctions lay ; 
Whate’er thy will, Patroclus shall obey. 741 
O first of friends! (Pelides thus replied) 
Still at my heart, and ever at my side ! 
The time is come, when yon’ despairing host 
Shall learn the value of the man they lost : 745 


Ver. 728.] The clause stained with gore we owe to the transla- 
tor, who found it in Dacier. W. 
Ver. 730.] Our poet has here expanded the sense of his author, 
which might have been adequately represented in a single couplet, 
into no less than stz verses. Thus? 
Achilles saw them, as he view’d from far 
On his ship’s stcrn the toil and rout of war. Ww. 
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Now at my knees the Greeks shall pour their moan; 
And proud Atrides tremble on his throne. 

Go now to Nestor, and from him be taught 

What wounded warrior late his chariot brought ? 
For seen at distance, and but seen behind, 750 
~ His form recall’d Machaon to my mind ; 

Nor could I, through yon’ cloud, discern his face, 
The coursers past me with so swift a pace. 

The hero said. His friend obey’d with haste, 
Through intermingled ships and tents he past: 755 
The chiefs descending from their car he found ;. 

The panting steeds Eurymedon unbound. 

The warriors standing on the breezy shore, 

To dry their sweat, and wash away the gore, 

Here paused a moment, while the gentle gale 760 
Convey’d that freshness the cool seas exhale ; 

Then to consult on farther methods went, 

And took their seats beneath the shady tent. 

The draught prescribed, fair Hecamede prepares, 
Arsinous’ daughter, graced with golden hairs: 765 


Ver. 744.] . Ogilby, with slight correction, gives the full sense 
of Homer. All beyond this in Pope, is interpolation : 
Now will the Greeks with prayers surround my knee, 
Forced by invincible Necessity, W. 
Ver. 760.] For the last clause of the preceding verse, and this 
entire couplet, we are indebted to the translator, who has enlarged 
onthe amplification of Dacier: “ Ilss’étoient tenus quelques momens 
“sur le rivage a se délasser et a se refraicher aux haleines du 
““ vent.” WwW. 
Ver. 762.] The sense of the original is filled up on this occa- 
‘sion with a degree of poverty and clumsiness not often imputable 
toour poet. Homer says only: 
Then to the tent they go, and sit them down. Ww. 
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(Whom to his aged arms, a royal slave, 
Greece, as the prize of Nestor’s wisdom, gave) 
A table first with azure feet she placed ; 
Whose ample orb a brazen charger graced : 
Honey new-press’d, the sacred flower of wheat, 776 
And wholesome garlick crown’d the savory treat. 
Next her white hand an antique goblet brings, 
A goblet sacred to the Pylian kings, 
From eldest times: emboss’d with studs of gold, 
Two feet support it, and four handles hold : V75 
On each bright handle, bending o’er the brink, 
In sculptured gold, two turtles seem to drink : 
A massy weight, yet heav’d with ease by him, 
When the brisk nectar overlook’d the brim. 
_Temper’d in this, the nymph of form divine 786 
‘Pours a large portion of the Pramnian wine ; 
With goats-milk cheese a flavorous taste bestows, 
And last with flour the smiling surface strows. 
This for the wounded prince the ‘dame prepares ; 
The cordial beverage reverend Nestor shares: 785 
Salubrious draughts the warrior’s thirst allay, 
And pleasing conference beguiles the day. 

Meantime Patroclus, by Achilles sent, 
Unheard approach’d, and stood before the tent. 
Old Nestor rising then, the hero led 790 
To his high seat ; the chief refused, and said— 


Ver. 766.] More exactly, 

Whom from sack’d Tenedos, a royal slave. W. 
᾿ Ver. 772.] ‘This beautiful sentence is woven from one line of 
his author, to the following purport : 

Then a fair cup, the senior brought from home. W. 


3 
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"Tis now no season for these kind delays : 
The great Achilles with impatience stays. 
To great Achilles this respect I owe, 
Who asks what hero, wounded by the foe, 795 
Was borne from combat by the foaming steeds ? 
With grief I see the great Machaon bleeds. 
This to report, my hasty course I bend; 
Thou know’st the fiery temper of my friend. 

Can then the sons of Greece (the sage rejoin’d) 
Excite compassion in Achilles’ mind ? 801 
Seeks he the sorrows of our host to know ? 

This is not half the story of our woe. 

Tell him, not great Machaon bleeds alone, 

Our bravest heroes in the navy groan; 805 
Ulysses, Agamemnon, Diomed, 

And stern Eurypylus, already bleed. 

But ah! what flattering hopes I entertain! 

Achilles heeds not, but derides our pain : 

Kven ’till the flames consume our fleet he stays, 810 
And waits the rising of the fatal blaze. 

Chief after chief the raging foe destroys ; 

Calm he looks on, and every death enjoys. 

Now the slow course of all-impairing time 814 
Unstrings my nerves, and ends my manly prime ; 
Oh! had I still that strength my youth possess’d, 
When this bold arm the’ Epeian powers oppress’d, 


Ver. 794.] This is from Dacier, constructed on a single term, 
addiac-—reverend—of the original. ** Je dois ce respect a celui, qui 
“ἐς m’a_envoyé,” 

Ver. 817.] From the authority of Dacier, our poet has put 
Epeian for Elean powers: sce the following note. WwW. 
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The bulls of Elis in glad triumph led, 

And stretch’d the great Itymonzeus dead ! 

Then, from my fury fled the trembling swains, 820 
And ours was all the plunder of the plains : 

Fifty white flocks, full fifty herds of swine, 

As many goats, as many lowing kine : 

And thrice the number of unrivall’d steeds, 

All teeming females, and of generous breeds. 825 
These, as my first essay of arms, I won; 

Old Neleus gloried in his conquering son. 

Thus Elis forced, her long arrears restored, 

And shares were parted to each Pylian lord. 

The state of Pyle was sunk to last despair, 830 
When the proud Elians first commenced the war. 


Ver. 818. The bulls of Elis in glad triumph led.) Elis is the 
whole southern part of Peloponnesus, between Achaia and Mes-« 
senia ; it was originally divided into several districts or principalities ; 
afterwards it was reduced to two; the one of the Elians, who 
were the same with the Epeians; the other of Nestor. This 
remark is necessary for the understanding what follows. In 
Homer’s time the city Elis was not built. Dacier. FP. 

Ver. 819.] Ogilby, who is more observant of his model here 


than Pope, may be perused without disgust by readers not too 


fastidious. 
Itymoneus, who in Elis dwelt, 
Rescuing their eattell, first my fury felt. 
Amongst the foremost with my well-aim’d dart 
Through all his arms I pierced him to the heart. 
He faln, the rusticks fly : we thence convey 


In triumph to our walls a glorious prey. Ww. 
Ver. 825.] Our poet here omits a circumstance, thus related 
by Ogilby : 


These we to Neleian Pylos drove by night: 
and is very brief in general through this part of the narrative. It 
seems sufficient to refer those, Md are more curious of particulars 
in this dull and unseasonable story, to the other translators. Ww. 
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For Neleus’ sons Alcides’ rage had slain ; 

Of twelve bold brothers, [ alone remain ! 

Oppress’d, we arm’d ; and now this conquest gain’d, 
My sire three hundred chosen sheep obtain’d. 835 
(That large reprisal he might justly claim, 

For prize defrauded, and insulted fame, 

When Elis’ monarch in the publick course 

Detain’d his chariot, and victorious horse.) 

The rest the people shared; myself survey’d $40 
The just partition, and due victims paid. 

Three days were past, when Elis rose to war, 

With many a courser, and with many a car: 

The sons of Actor at their army’s head 

(Young as they were) the vengeful squadrons led. 845 
High on a rock fair Thryoéssa stands, 

Our utmost frontier on the Pylian lands ; 

Not far the streams of famed Alphzeus flow ; 

The stream they pass’d, and pitch’d their tents below. 
Pallas, descending in the shades of night, 850 
Alarms the Pylians and commands the fight. 

Each burns for fame, and swells with martial pride; 
Myself the foremost ; but my sire denied ; 

Fear’d for my youth, exposed to stern alarms ; 

And stopp’d my chariot, and detain’d my arms. 855 


Ver. 844. The sons of Actor.] These are the same whom 
Homer calls the two Molions, namely, Eurytus and Cteatus. 
Thryoéssa, in the lines following, is the same town which he calls 
Thryon in the catalogue. 

The river Minyas is the same with Anygrus, about half way 
between Pylos and Thryoéssa, called Minyas from the Minyans 
who lived on the banks of it. It appears from what the poet says 
of the time of their march, that it is half ἃ day’s march between 
Pylos and Thryoéssa. Eustathius. Strabo, lib, viii. Ρ, 
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My sire denied in vain: on foot I fled 
Amidst our chariots : for the Goddess led. 

Along fair Arene’s delightful plain, 
Soft Minyas rolls his waters to the main. 
There, horse and foot, the Pylian troops unite, 860 
And sheath’d in arms, expect the dawning light. 
Thence, ere the sun advanced his noon day flame, 
To great Alphzeus’ sacred source we came. 
There first to Jove our solemn rites were paid ; 
An untamed heifer pleased the blue-eyed Maid, 865 
A bull Alphzeus; and a bull was slain 
To the blue Monarch of the watery main. 
In arms we slept, beside the winding flood, 
While round the town the fierce Epeians stood. 
Soon as the sun, with all-revealing ray, 870 
Flamed in the front of heaven, and gave the day, 
Bright scenes of arms, and works of war appear ; 
The nations meet; there Pylos, Elis here. 
The first who fell, beneath my javelin bled; 
King Augias’ son, and spouse of Agamede : 875 
(She that all simples’ healing virtues knew, 
And every herb that drinks the morning dew.) 
I seized his car, the van of battle led; 
The’ Epeians saw, they trembled, and they fled. 
The foe dispersed, their bravest warrior kil’d, 880 
Fierce as a whirlwind now I swept the field: 


Ver. 856.] More exactly thus: 
In vain: amidst our horse on foot I fled, 
And gain’d great glory ; for the Goddess led. W. 
Ver. 867.] Homer says simply, And a bull to Neptune. Ἃς 
Ver. 877.] This verse is a supplement by the translator, and 
imitated from the conclusion of Milton’s Penseroso. W. 
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Full fifty captive chariots graced my train ; 

Two chiefs from each fell breathless to the plain. 
Then Actor’s sons had died, but Neptune shrouds 
The youthful heroes in a veil of clouds. 885 
O’er heapy shields, and o’er the prostrate throng, 
Collecting spoils, and slaughtering all along, 
Through wide Buprasian fields we forced the foes, 7} 
Where o’er the vales the’ Olenian rocks arose ; ba 
ΠῚ Pallas stopp’d us where Alisium flows. 890 } 
Even there, the hindmost of their rear I slay, 7 
And the same arm that led, concludes the day ; . 
Then back to Pyle triumphant take my way. J 
There to high Jove were publick thanks assign’d 

As first of Gods; to Nestor, of mankind. 895 
Such then I was, impell’d by youthful blood ; 

So proved my valour, for my country’s good. 


Ver. 885.] After this follows a verse in the original, to this 
sense : 
Then Jove to Pylos conquering prowess gave: 
for the Greeks and Romans, like the Jews, with a piety and humi. 
lity most worthy of imitation, ascribed all merit to the Divinity. 
God with them, in the language of an Apostle, was all in all. W. 
Ver. 888.] In conformity to his author and all his predecessors, 
he should have written, 
Far as Buprasian fields Ww. 
Ver. 890.] Alisium is generally taken for a » hill, or plain ; but 
Strabo tells us in his eighth book, that some pointed out a river of 
this name. Ogilby has, 
The’ Olenian τοῦς and Alese spacious field : 
There Pallas stopp’d us. W. 
Ver, 892.] A supplemental line by our poet. 
Ver. 897.] Homer says simply, 
Such was I with my peers: but Peleus’ son 
Alone enjoys a solitary worth. W. 


Ξ 
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Achilles with unactive fury glows, 
And gives to passion what to Greece he owes. 
How shall he grieve, when to the’ eternal shade 900 
Her hosts shall sink, nor his the power to aid! 
O friend! my memory recalls the day, 
When gathering aids along the Grecian sea, 
I, and Ulysses, touch’d at Phthia’s port, 
And enter’d Peleus’ hospitable court. 905 
A bull to Jove he slew in sacrifice, 
And pour’d libations on the flaming thighs. 
Thyself, Achilles, and thy reverend sire 
Mencetius, turn’d the fragments on the fire. 
Achilles sees us, to the feast invites ; 910 
Social we sit, and share the genial rites. 
We then explain’d the cause on which we came, 
Urged you to arms, and found you fierce for fame. 
Your ancient fathers generous precepts gave ; 
Peleus said only this—“ My son! be brave.” 915 
Meneetius thus: “ Though great Achilles shine 
“ In strength superior, and of race divine, 
“ Yet cooler thoughts thy elder years attend ; 
“ Let thy just councils aid, and rule thy friend.” 
Ver. 899.] A most beautiful and splendid line, superadded to 
his author. W. 
Ver. 902.] In the next fourteen verses our poet has comprised 
twenty of his original, in a passage, where less brevity from him 
had been more acceptable. I refer the reader to Mr. Cowper’s 
fidelity, for a just representation of the portion, too long for quota- 
tion here. 
Ver. 915.] Such conciseness in so noble a precept, in opposi- 
tion to his author, is much to be regretted. More exactly thus: 
His son Achilles much old Peleus charged, 


In worth and prowess to outstrip his peers. Ww. 
Ver. 919.] Chapman gives a proper representation of his author ; 
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Thus spoke your father at Thessalia’s court ; 920 

Words now forgot, though now of vast import. 

Ah! try the utmost that a friend can say, 

Such gentle force the fiercest minds obey ; 

Some favouring God Achilles’ heart may move ; 

Though deaf to Glory, he may yield to Love. 925 

If some dire oracle his breast alarm, 

If aught from heaven with-hold his saving arm; 

Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may shine, 

If thou but lead the Myrmidonian line : 

Clad in Achilles’ arms, if thou appear, 930 

Proud Troy may tremble, and desist from war ; 

Press’d by fresh forces her o’er-labour’d train 

Shall seek their walls, and Greece respire again. 
This touch’d his generous heart, and from the tent 

Along the shore with hasty strides he went ; 935 

Soon as he came where, on the crowded strand, 

The publick marts and courts of justice stand, 

Where the tall fleet of great Ulysses lies, 

And altars to the guardian Gods arise ; 

There sad he met the brave Evzmon’s son, 940 

Large painful drops from all his members run ! 

An arrow’s head yet rooted in his wound, 

The sable blood in circles mark’d the ground ; 

As faintly reeling he confess’d the smart, 

Weak was his pace, but dauntless was his heart. 945 


Command and overrule his moodes: his nature will obey 
In any charge discreetly given, that doth his good assay. W. 


Ver. 925.] A fine verse of the translator’s fancy. W. 
Ver. 934. ] More exactly, 
This toucht his mind ; and towards Achilles’ tent——. W. 
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Divine compassion touch’d Patroclus’ breast, 
Who, sighing, thus his bleeding friend addrest. 
Ah hapless leaders of the Grecian host ! 
Thus must ye perish on a barbarous coast ? 
Is this your fate, to glut the dogs with gore, 950 
Far from your friends, and from your native shore ! 
Say, great Eurypylus! shall Greece yet stand ἢ 
Resists she yet the raging Hector’s hand ? 
Or are her heroes doom’d to die with shame, 
And this the period of our wars and fame ? 955 
Eurypylus replies ; No more, my friend, 
Greece is no more! this day her glories end. 
Even to the ships victorious Troy pursues, 
Her force encreasing as her toil renews. 
Those chiefs, that used her utmost rage to meet, 960 
Lie pierced with wounds and bleeding in the fleet. 
But thou, Patroclus! act a friendly part, 
Lead to my ships, and draw this deadly dart ; 
With lukewarm water wash the gore away, 
With healing balms the raging smart allay, 965 
Such as sage Chiron, sire of Pharmacy, 
Once taught Achilles, and Achilles thee. 
Of two famed surgeons, Podalirius stands 
This hour surrounded by the Trojan bands ; 
And great Machaon, wounded in his tent, 970 
Now. wants that succour which so oft he lent. 


Ver. 946.] Homer says simply, 

Mencetius’ gallant son with pity saw. ἣν. 
Ver..955.] This line is supplied by the translator. Ww. 
Ver. 959. ie Homer’s expression is, “ And their vigour is always 

““ encreasing :” but our translator followed Chapman : 
And Troy’s unvanquishable powre, still as it toiles augments. W. 
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To him the chief. What then remains to do ? 
The’ event of things the Gods alone can view. 
Charged by Achilles’ great command I fly, 

And bear with haste the Pylian king’s reply: 975 
But thy distress this instant claims relief. 

He said, and in his arms upheld the chief. 

The slaves their master’s slow approach survey’d, 
And hides of oxen on the floor display’d : 

There stretch’d at length the wounded hero lay, 980 
Patroclus cut the forky steel away. 

Then in his hands a bitter root he bruised ; 

The wound he wash’d, the styptick juice infused. 
The closing flesh that instant ceased to glow, 

The wound to torture, and the blood to flow. 985 


Ver. 973.] An interpolation of our countryman. Ww. 
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THE ARGUMENT. - 


THE BATTLE AT THE GRECIAN WALL. 


THE Greeks being retired into their entrenchments, Hector 
attempts to force them; but it proving impossible to pass the 
ditch, Polydamas advises to quit their chariots, and manage 
the attack on foot. The Trojans follow his counsel, and having 
divided their army into five bodies of foot, begin the assault. 
But upon the signal of an eagle with a serpent 1 his talons, 
which appeared on the left hand of the Trojans, Polydamas 
endeavours to withdraw them again. This Hector opposes, 
and continues the attack; in which, after many actions, 
Sarpedon makes the first breach in the wall; Hector also, 
casting a stone of a vast size, forces open one of the gates, 
and enters at the head of his troops, who victoriously pursue the 
Grecians even to their ships. P, 


> 


et 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


It may be proper here to take a general view of the conduct of 
the Iliad: the whole design turns upon the wrath of Achilles: that 
wrath is not to be appeased but by the calamities of the Greeks, 
who are taught by their frequent defeats the importance of this 
hero: for in epick, as in tragick poetry, there ought to be some 
evident and necessary incident at the winding up of the catastrophe, 
and that should be founded upon some visible distress. This con- 
duct has an admirable effect, not only as it gives an air of probability 
to the relation, by allowing leisure for the wrath of Achilles to 
cool and die away by degrees (who is every where described as a 
person of a stubborn resentment, and consequently ought not to 
be easily reconciled), but also as it highly contributes to the honour 
of Achilles, which was to be fully satisfied before he could relent. 
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WuiLE thus the hero’s pious cares attend 

The cure and safety of his wounded friend, 

Trojans and Greeks with clashing shields engage, 

And mutual deaths are dealt with mutual rage. 

Nor long the trench or lofty walls oppose ; 5 

With Gods averse the’ ill-fated works arose; 

Their Powers neglected, and no victim slain, 

The walls were raised, the trenches sunk in vain. 
Without the Gods, how short a period stands 

The proudest monument of mortal hands! 10 

This stood, while Hector and Achilles raged, 

While sacred Troy the warring hosts engaged ; 

But when her sons were slain, her city burn’d, 

And what survived of Greece to Greece return’d; 


Ver. 7.1 After this verse an omission by the translator might 
be thus supplied : 
No sumptuous hecatombs to favouring Heaven, 
By them to shield the ships and stores, were given. W. 
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Then Neptune and Apollo shook the shore, 15 
Then Ida’s summits pour’d their watery store ; 
Rhesus and Rhodius then unite their rills, 

Caresus roaring down the stony hills, 

'Asepus, Granicus, with mingled force, 

And Xanthus foaming from his fruitful source; 90 
And gulphy Simois, rolling to the main 

Helmets, and shields, and godlike heroes slain : 
These turn’d by Phoebus from their wonted ways, 
Deluged the rampire nine continual days ; 

The weight of waters saps the yielding wall, 25 
And to the sea the floating bulwarks fall. 

Incessant cataracts the Thunderer pours, 

And half the skies descend in sluicy showers. 

The God of Ocean; marching stern before, 

With his huge trident wounds the trembling shore, 30 
Vast stones and piles from their foundation heaves, 
And whelms the smoaky ruin in the waves. 

Now smooth’d with sand, and Jevell’d by the flood, 
No fragment tells where once the wonder stood ; 


+ 


Ver. 15.] There is more brevity than our poet usually at- 
tempts in a place susceptible of ornament and sublimity ; and so 
nobly represented by him. The following effort is more faithful 
to Homer : 

Then Neptune and Apollo jointly call 

Each other’s counsel to efface the wall ; 

The force of congregated streams they bring, 

All that from Ida’s watery summits spring. We. 

Ver. 32.] Thus, more exactly, with an expression from Chap- 
man : : 7 
And the proud toils of Greece o’erwhelms with waves. W. 
Ver. 34.] A noble line, invented from a single word of his 
author, or suggested by Dacier. W. 
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In their old bounds the rivers roll again, 35 
Shine ’twixt the hills, or wander o’er the plain. 

But this the Gods in later times perform ; 
As yet the bulwark stood, and braved the storm ; 
The strokes yet echoed of contending Powers ; 
War thunder’d at the gates, and blood distain’d the 

towers. 40 

Smote by the arm of Jove, and dire dismay, 
Close by their hollow ships the Grecians lay ; 
Hector’s approach in every wind they hear, 
And Hector’s fury every moment fear. 
He, like a whirlwind, toss’d the scattering throng, 45 
Mingled the troops, and drove the field along : 
So ’midst the dogs and hunter’s daring bands, 
Fierce of his might a boar or lion stands ; 
Arm/’d foes around a dreadful circle form, 
And hissing javelins rain an iron storm: | 50 
His powers untamed their bold assault defy, 
And where he turns, the rout disperse, or die: 
He foams, he glares, he bounds against them all, 
And if he falls, his courage makes him fall. 
With equal rage encompass'd Hector glows ; 55 
Exhorts his armies, and the trenches shows. 


Ver. 36.] <A verse truly poetical, but adventitious to his au- 


thor. ᾿ W. 
Ver. 43.] This line is the translator’s own invention, and he 
has before interpolated the same thought. W. 


Ver. 467 A supplemental line, judiciously introduced by our 
translator to prevent an intermixture of the two comparisons. W, 
Ver. 50.] Homer says to a word, 
And brandish frequent javelins from their hands. W. 
Ver. 55.] By the term encompassed, which corresponds to 
nothing in his author, our poet shows himself to have misconceived 
the purport of the simile. I would propose this correction : 
Thus, on all sides assailing, Hector glows, eats 
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The panting steeds impatient fury breathe, 
But snort and tremble at the gulph beneath ; 
Just on the brink they neigh, and paw the ground, 
And the turf trembles, and the skies resound. 60 
Eager they view’d the prospect dark and deep, 
Vast was the leap, and headlong hung the steep ; 
The bottom bare, (a formidable show !) 
And bristled thick with sharpen’d stakes below. 
The foot alone this strong defence could force, 65 
And try the pass impervious to the horse. 
This saw Polydamas; who, wisely brave, 
Restrain’d great Hector, and this counsel gave. 

O thou ! bold leader of the Trojan bands, © 
And you, confederate chiefs from foreign lands! 70 
What entrance here can cumbrous chariots find, 
The stakes beneath, the Grecian walls behind ? 
No pass through those, without a thousand wounds, 
No space for combat in yon narrow bounds. 
Proud of the favours mighty Jove has shown, 75 
On certain dangers we too rashly run: 
If *tis his will our haughty foes to tame, 
Oh may this instant end the Grecian name! 
Here, far from Argos, let their heroes fall, 
And one great day destroy, and bury all! 80 
But should they turn, and here oppress our train, 
What hopes, what methods of retreat remain ? 
Wedged in the trench, by our own troops confused, 
In one promiscuous carnage crush’d and bruised, 


Ver. 75.] This couplet has nothing correspondent to it in the 
eriginal, and might be rescinded with this alteration of verse 77. 
If thundering Jove resolves our foes to tame. 
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All Troy must perish, if their arms prevail, 85 
Nor shall a Trojan live to tell the tale. 
Hear then, ye warriors! and obey with speed ; 
Back from the trenches let your steeds be led ; 
Then all alighting, wedged in firm array, 
Proceed on foot, and Hector lead the way. 90 
So Greece shall stoop before our conquering power, 
And this (if Jove consent) her fatal hour. 

This counsel pleased: the godlike Hector sprung 
Swift from his seat; his clanging armour rung. 
The chief’s example follow’d by his train, 95 
Each quits his car, and issues on the plain. 
By orders strict the charioteers enjoin’d, 
Compel the coursers to their ranks behind. 
The forces part in five distinguish’d bands, 
And all obey’d their several chiefs’ commands. 100 
The best and bravest in the first conspire, 
Pant for the fight, and threat the fleet with fire: 
Great Hector glorious in the van of these, 
Polydamas, and brave Cebriones. 
Before the next the graceful Paris shines, 105 
And bold Alcathous, and Agenor joins. 
The sons of Priam with the third appear, 
Deiphobus, and Helenus the seer ; 
In arms with these the mighty Asius stood, | 
Who drew from Hyrtacus his noble blood, 110 


Ver. 104.] Here is an omission by our poet, thus rendered by 
Mr. Cowper: 


for Hector had his steeds 
Consign’d, and chariots, to inferior care : 
because at other times Cebriones was his charioteer. W. 
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And whom Arisba’s yellow coursers bore, 
The coursers fed on Selle’s winding shore. 
Antenor’s sons the fourth battalion guide, 
And great Avneas, born on fountful Ide. 
Divine Sarpedon the last band obey’d, 115 
“Whom Glaucus and Asteropzeus aid, 
Next him, the bravest at their army’s head; 
But he more brave than all the hosts he led. 

Now with compacted shields in close array, 
The moving legions speed their headlong way: 120 
Already in their hopes they fire the fleet, 
And see the Grecians gasping at their feet. 

While every Trojan thus, and every aid, 
The’ advice of wise Polydamas obey’d, 
Asius alone, confiding im his car, 125 
His vaunted coursers urged to meet the war. 
Unhappy hero! and advised in vain ! 
Those wheels returning ne’er shall mark the plain ; 
No more those coursers with triumphant joy 
Restore their master to the gates of Troy! 130 
Black Death attends behind the Grecian wall, 
And great Idomeneus shall boast thy fall! 
Fierce to the left he drives, where from the plain, 
The flying Grecians strove their ships to gain ; 
Swift through the wall their horse and chariots past, 
The gates half open’d to receive the last. 136 


_ Mer. 111.] More accurately thus: 
Steeds, bay and stately, from Arisba bore ; 


Steeds, nurtured on. Selleis’ winding shore. Ww. 


Ver. 120.] Homer says, 
Went straight against the Greeks with eager souls.  W. 
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Thither, exulting in his force, he flies ; 

His following host with clamours rend the skies : 

To plunge the Grecians headlong in the main, 

Such their proud hopes, but all their hopes were vain ! 
To guard the gates, two mighty chiefs attend, 141 

Who from the Lapiths’ warlike race descend ; 

This Polypeetes, great Perithous’ heir, 

And that Leonteus, like the God of war. 

As two tall oaks, before the wall they rise ; 145 

Their roots in earth, their heads amidst the skies: 

Whose spreading arms with leafy honours crown’d, 

Forbid the tempest, and protect the ground ; 

High on the hills appears their stately form, 

And their deep roots for ever brave the storm. 150 

So graceful these, and so the shock they stand 

Of raging Asius, and his furious band. 

Orestes, Acamas in front appear, 

And Oenomaus and Thoon close the rear : 

In vain their clamours shake the ambient fields, 155 

In vain around them beat their hollow shields ; 

The fearless brothers on the Grecians call, 

To guard their navies, and defend the wall. 

Even when they saw Troy’s sable troops impend, 

And Greece tumultuous from her towers descend, 160 

Forth from the portals rush’d the intrepid pair, 

Opposed their breasts, and stood themselves the war. 

So two wild boars spring furious from their den, 

Roused with the cries of dogs, and voice of men ; 

On every side the crackling trees they tear, 165 

And root the shrubs, and lay the forest bare; . 
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They gnash their tusks, with fire their eye-balls roll, 
’Till:some wide wound lets out their mighty soul. 
Around their heads the whistling javelins sung, 
With sounding strokes their brazen targets rung : 170 
Fierce was the fight, while yet the Grecian powers 
Maintain’d the walls, and mann’d the lofty towers : 
To save their fleet, the last efforts they try, © 

And stones and. darts in mingled tempests fly. 

As when sharp Boreas blows abroad, and brings 
The dreary winter on his frozen wings, 176 
Beneath. the low-hung clouds the sheets of snow 
Descend and whiten all the fields below : 

So fast the darts on either army pour, 

So down the rampires rolls the rocky shower; 180 
Heavy, and thick, resound the batter’d shields, 

And the deaf echo rattles round the fields. 

With shame repulsed, with grief and fury driven, 
_ The frantic Asius; thus accuses Heaven. 

In powers immortal who shall*now believe ? 185 
Can those too flatter; and can Jove deceive ? 

What man could doubt but Troy’s victorious power 
Should humble Greece, and this her fatal hour ? 

But like when wasps from hollow crannies drive, 

To guard the entrance of their common hive, 190 


Ver. 167.] The latter lane ofthis verse is due to the fancy of 
our translator. Ww. 
Ver. 181.] More exactly, ae 
Their helmets ring ; resound their batter’d shields, WwW. 
Ver. 183.] With more fidelity, thus: ' 
Indignant Asius, with wild fury driven, 
Smites on his thigh, and thus accuses Heaven. WwW. 
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Darkening the rock, while with uniwearied wings, 
They strike the’ assailants, and infix their stings ; 
A race determined, that to death contend : 
So fierce, these Greeks their last retreats defend. 
Gods! shall two warriors only guard their gates, 195 
Repel an army, and defraud the Fates ? 

These empty accents, mingled with the wind, 
Nor moved great Jove’s unalterable mind ; 
To godlike Hector and his matchless might 
Was owed the glory of the destined fight. 200 
Like deeds of arms through all the forts were tried, . 
And all the gates sustain’d an equal tide ; 
Thro’ the long walls the stony showers were heard, 
The blaze of flames, the flash of arms appear’d. 
The spirit of a God my breast inspire, 205 
To raise each.act to life, and sing with fire ! 
While Greece unconquer’d kept alive the war, 
Secure of death, confiding in despair ; 


And all her guardian Gods, in deep dismay, 


With unassisting arms deplored the day. 210 
Even yet the dauntless Lapithe maintain 

The dreadful pass, and round them heap the slain. 

First Damasus, by Polypcetes’ steel, 

Pierced through his helmet’s brazen vizor, fell ; 

The weapon drank the mingled brains and gore; 215 

The warrior sinks, tremendous now no more! 


Ver. 193.] A supplemental verse by the translator, like one in 
Hobbes. : Ww. 
Ver. 195.] This and the foregoing couplet are spun from twe 
verses of Homer to the following purport: 
Thus these, though two alone, refuse to quit 
The gates, resolved to slay, or to be slain. W. 
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Next Ormenus and Pylon yield their breath: 

Nor less Leonteus strows the field with death ; 

First through the belt Hippomachus he gored, 

Then sudden waved his unresisted sword ; 220 

Antiphates, as through the ranks he broke, 

The falchion struck, and Fate pursued the stroke ; 

Tamenus, Orestes, Menon, bled ; 

And round him rose a monument of dead. 
Meantime, the bravest of the Trojan crew 225 

Bold Hector and Polydamas pursue ; 

Fierce with impatience on the works to fall, 

And wrap in rolling flames the fleet and wall. 

These on the farther bank now stood and gazed, 

By Heaven alarm’d, by prodigies amazed ; 230 

A signal omen stopp’d the passing host, 

Their martial fury in their wonder lost. 

Jove’s bird, om sounding pinions beat the skies, 

A bleeding serpent of enormous size, 

His talons truss’d; alive and curling round, 235 

He stung the bird, whose throat received the wound : 

Mad with the smart he drops the fatal prey, 

In airy circles wings his painful way, 

Floats on the winds, and rends the Heavens with 

Cries ; 
Amidst the host the fallen serpent lies. 240 


Ver. 224.] <A line of his original is here omitted, to this effect : 
Whilst these of glittering arms the dead divest : 
and I would thus continue the passage for the sake of fidelity : 
Polydamas and Hector led the best 


Of Troy ; impatient on the works to fall——. W.. 


Ver. 231.] This distich is chiefly an interpolation by our trans- 
lator, W. 
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They, pale with terror, mark its spires unroll’d, 
And Jove’s portent with beating hearts behold. 
Then first Polydamas the silence broke, 
Long weigh’d the signal, and to Hector spoke. 
How oft, my brother, thy reproach I bear, Q45 
For words well-meant, and sentiments sincere ! 
True to those counsels which I judge the best, 
I tell the faithful dictates of my breast. 
To speak his thoughts is every freeman’s right, 
In peace and war, in council and in fight ; 250 
And all I move, deferring to thy sway, 
But tends to raise that Power which I obey. 
Then hear my words, nor may my words be vain : 
Seek not, this day, the Grecian ships to gain ; 
For sure to warn us Jove his omen sent, 255 
And thus my mind explains its clear event. 
The victor eagle, whose sinister flight, 
Retards our host, and fills our hearts with fright, 
Dismiss’d his conquest in the middle skies, 
Allow’d to seize, but not possess the prize ; 260 


Ver. 249.] This passage, which does not express the sense of 
Homer, may be brought to more correspondence by one or two 
changes of little words. 

To speak his thought, though every freeman’s right— 
Yet all he moves deferring to thy sway, 
Should tend to raise that power which we obey. W. 

Ver. 257.] The following blank translation is literally true to 
Homer : 

The bird, high soaring on our left, represt 

The host, impetuous now to pass the trench : 

A serpent, huge and red, his talons bore, : 

But down dismist, before he reacht his home, 

Or safe convey’d the plunder to his young. WwW. 
S2 
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Thus, though we gird with fires the Grecian fleet, 
Though these proud bulwarks tumble at our feet, 
Toils, unforeseen, and fiercer are decreed ; 
More woes shall follow, and more heroes bleed. 
So bodes my soul, and bids me thus advise ; 265 
For thus a skilful seer would read the skies. 

To him then Hector with disdain return’d ; 
(Fierce as he spoke, his eyes with fury burn’d) 
Are these the faithful counsels of thy tongue ? 
Thy will is partial, not thy reason wrong : 270 
Or if the purpose of thy heart thou vent, 
Sure Heaven resumes the little sense it lent. 
What coward counsels would thy madness move, 
Against the word, the will reveal’d of Jove ? 
The leading sign, the irrevocable nod, 275 
And happy thunders of the favouring God, 
These shall I slight ? and guide my wavering mind, 
By wandering birds, that flit with every wind ? 
Ye vagrants of the sky! your wings extend 
Or where the suns arise, or where descend ; 280 
To right, to left, unheeded take your way, 
While I the dictates of high Heaven obey. 


Ver. 261.] This is very inaccurate and dissimilar to his author. 
Ogilby corrected is more faithful : 
So should we force our way, and durst at length 
Through these proud bulwarks with united strength, 
The routed Grecians to their navy beat ; 


Expect no safe and orderly retreat. W. 
Ver. 264.] More exactly, 

With Argive spears shall nwmerous heroes bleed. W. 
Ver. 268.] Homer says, 

Him sternly viewing, crested Hector spake. Ww. 


Ver. 281. To right, to left, unheeded take your way.]’ Eusta- 
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Without a sign his sword the brave man draws, 
And asks no omen but his country’s cause. 
But why should’st thou suspect the war’s success? 285 
None fears it more, as none promotes it less : 
Though all the chiefs amid yon ships expire, 
Trust thy own cowardice to ’scape their fire. 
Troy and her sons may find a general grave, 
But thou can’st live, for thou can’st be a slave. 290 
Yet should the fears that wary mind suggests 
Spread their cold poison through our soldiers’ breasts, 
My javelin can revenge so base a part, 
And free the soul that quivers in thy heart. 

Furious he spoke, and rushing to the wall, 4905 
Calls on his. host, his host obey the call ; 
With ardour follow where their leader flies : 
Redoubling clamours thunder in the skies. 
Jove breathes a whirlwind from the hills of Ide, 
And drifts of dust the clouded navy hide : 300 
He fills the Greeks with terror and dismay, 
And gives great Hector the predestined day. 


thius has found out four meanings in these two lines, and tells us 
that the words may signify east, west, north, and south. This is 
writ in the true spirit of a critick, who can find out a mystery in 
the plainest words, and is ever learnedly obscure: for my part, I 
cannot imagine how any thing can be more clearly expressed ; I 
care not, says Hector, whether the eagle flew on the right towards 
the sun-rising, which was propitious, or on the left towards his 


setting, which was unlucky. P. 
Ver. 282.] Somewhat more closely thus : 
Whilst I great Jove’s almighty will obey. W. 


Ver. 295.] In preference to this amplification, notwithstanding 
the beauty of verse 296, I should be pleased with a single couplet 
to represent but little more than one verse of his original, Thus? 

Furious he spake ; and rushes to the wall : 
With thundering shouts the host obey his call. W, 
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Strong in themselves, but stronger in his aid, 
Close to the works their rigid siege they laid. 
In vain the mounds and massy beams defend, 305 
While these they undermine, and those they rend ; 
Upheave the piles that prop the solid wall ; 
And heaps on heaps the smoky ruins fall. 
Greece on her ramparts stands the fierce alarms ; 
The crowded bulwarks blaze with waving arms, 310 
Shield touching shield, a long refulgent row ; 
Whence hissing darts, incessant, rain below. 
The bold Ajaces fly from tower to tower, 
And rouse with flame divine the Grecian power. 
The generous impulse every Greek obeys ; 315 
Threats urge the fearful; and the valiant, praise. 

Fellows in arms! whose deeds are known to Fame, 
And you whose ardour hopes an equal name! 
Since not alike endued with force or art ;— 
Behold a day when each may act his part! 320 
A day to fire the brave, and warm the cold, 
To gain new glories, or augment the old. 
Urge those who stand ; and those who faint, excite ; 
Drown Hector’s vaunts in loud exhorts of fight ; 
Conquest, not safety, fill the thoughts of all ; 325 
Seek not your fleet, but sally from the wall ; 
So Jove ofice more may drive their routed train, 
And Troy lie trembling in her walls again. 

Their ardour kindles all the Grecian powers ; 
And now the stones descend in heavier showers. 330 


Ver. 302.] I should prefer a literal adherence to the original : 


And gives to Troy the glory of the day. WwW. 
Ver, 312.] Homer says in general, | 
From them they smote the foe beneath the wl. Ww. 
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As when high Jove his sharp artillery forms, 

And opes his cloudy magazine of storms ; 

In winter’s bleak, uncomfortable reign, 

A snowy inundation hides the plain ; 

He stills the winds, and bids the skies to sleep; 335 
Then pours the silent tempest, thick and deep: 

And first the mountain-tops are cover’d o’er, 

Then the green fields, and then the sandy shore ; 
Bent with the weight the nodding woods are seen, 


And one bright waste hides all the works of men : 340 


The circling seas alone absorbing all, 
Drink the dissolving fleeces as they fall. 
So from each side increased the stony rain, 
And the white ruin rises o’er the plain. 
Thus godlike Hector and his troops contend 345 
To force the ramparts, and the gates to rend; 
Nor Troy could conquer, nor the Greeks would yield, 
Till great Sarpedon tower’d amid the field ; 
For mighty Jove inspired with martial flame 
His matchless son, and urged him on to fame. 350 


Ver. 339.] This verse is a fine supplement by the translator. W. 
Ver. 341.] Homer only says, 
The’ approaching wave repels it. Ww. 
Ver. 343.] Our poet cast his eye on Ogilby: whose version is 
more accurate here than his own, and becomes truly so, and not 
; fi te ona ἫΝ 
inelegant at the same time, with slight emendation : 
The bulwarks tumult fills. These upward cast 
Huge stones, the Grecians rain them down as fast. W. 
Ver. 345.] The followimg attempt will serve to point out the 
inaccuracies, the omissions, and redundancies of our translator : 
Nor yet illustrious Hector and his host 
The bulwark’s gates, and barriers huge, had burst ; 
But Jove all-wise against the Greeks his son 
Sarpedon urged, a lion ’midst the herd. W. 
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In arms he shines, conspicuous from afar, 

And bears aloft his ample shield in air ; 

Within whose orb the thick bull-hides were roll’d, 
Ponderous with brass, and bound with ductile gold: 


And while two pointed javelins arm his hands, 355 


Majestic moves along, and leads his Lycian bands. 


So press’d with hunger, from the mountain’s brow 


Descends a lion on the flocks below ; 

So stalks the lordly savage o’er the plain, 

In sullen majesty, and stern disdain: 360 

In vain loud mastiffes bay him from afar, 

And shepherds gall him with an iron war ; 

Regardless, furious, he pursues his way ; 

He foams, he roars, he rends the panting prey. 
Resolved alike, divine Sarpedon glows 365 

With generous rage that drives him on the foes. 

He views the towers, and meditates their fall, 

To sure destruction dooms the’ aspiring wall ; 

Then casting on his friend an ardent look, 

Fired with the thirst of glory, thus he spoke. 370 


Ver. 356.] The latter clause is supplemental, after Chapman. W. 
Ver. 359.] This is exuberant and unfaithful. Thus? 

With stately step, in conscious vigour bold, 

To try the sheep, and dare the fenced fold. 

He, though loud mastives bay him from afar, 

And shepherds gaul him with an iron war, 

Regardless, furious, still pursues his way, 

Nor unattempted leaves the trembling prey ; 

But leaps the fold and bears away his prize: 

Or by a sturdy arm, advancing, dies. Ww. 
Ver. 367.] Our poet is uncommonly diffusive here. The fol- 

ing couplet comprises nothing less of his original. 
To pass the ramparts, and the walls to break : 
Then thus to Glaucus his associate spake. WwW, 
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Why boast we, Glaucus! our extended reign, 
Where Xanthus’ streams enrich the Lycian plain, 
Our numerous herds that range the fruitful field, 
And hills where vines their purple harvest yield, 
Our foaming bowls with purer nectar crown’d, 375 
Our feasts enhanced with musick’s sprightly sound ? 
Why on those shores are we with joy survey’d, 
Admired as heroes, and as Gods obey’d ?. 

Unless great acts superior merit prove, 

And vindicate the bounteous Powers above. 380 
Tis ours, the dignity they give to grace ; 

The first in valour, as the first in place : 

That when with wondering eyes our martial bands 
Behold our deeds transcending our commands, 

Such, they may cry, deserve the sovereign state, 385 
Whom those that envy, dare not imitate! 

Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 

Which claims no less the fearful than the brave, 

For lust of fame I should not vainly dare 

In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war. 390 


Ver. 385.] Ogilby is much more steady to his model, and 
some lines of his version in this place, with correction, will be no 
disagreeable variety to the reader. 

See glorious princes, worthy of our care ! 
Delicious wines they drink, and richly fare, 
But yet themselves 2m hottest dangers throw, 
And still in battle foremost dare the foe. 
Could we, dear friend! our bloom and vigour save, 
And ’scape by shunning war, the gloomy grave ; 
Nor first would I adventure in the fight, 
Nor thee to this bold enterprise*invite. ~ 
But, since with sable pinions round us watt 
All-warious Death and all-involving Fate, 
Come, let us bravely to the conflict go, 

And glory give, or gain it from the foe. Ww. 
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But since, alas! ignoble age must come, 

Disease, and death’s inexorable doom, 

The life which others pay, let us bestow, 

And give to fame what we to nature owe; 

Brave though we fall, and honour’d if we live, 395 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give! 

He said ; his words the listening chief inspire 
With equal warmth, and rouse the warrior’s fire ; 
The troops pursue their leaders with delight, 

Rush to the foe, and claim the promised fight. 400 

Menestheus from on high the storm beheld, 

Threatening the fort, and blackening in the field ; 

Around the walls he gazed, to view from far 

What aid appear’d to’ avert the’ approaching war, 

And saw where Teucer with the’ Ajaces stood, 405 

Of fight insatiate, prodigal of blood. 

In vain he ealls; the din of helms and shields 

Rings to the skies, and echoes through the fields ; 

The brazen hinges fly, the walls resound, 

Heaven trembles, roar the mountains, thunders all the 
ground. 410 

Then thus to Thoos :—Hence with speed, (he said) 
And urge the bold Ajaces to our aid ; 


Ver. 391.] Denham is in one respect more faithful : 
Since ’tis decreed, and to this period lead 
A thousand ways, the noblest path we'll tread. W. 
Ver. 401.] Homer’s literal sense is, 
Stiff horror seized Menestheus at the sight ; 
For ’gainst his tower they came with mischief fraught. W. 
Ver. 409.] His original is but little seen in this couplet. The 
following plain attempt bears a greater resemblance to the verbal 
meaning of his author: 
The gates resound, the foe assail’d them all, 
And strain their utmost force to burst the wall. WwW. 
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Their strength, united, best may help to bear 

The bloody labours of the doubtful war : 

Hither the Lycian princes bend their course, 415 

The best and bravest of the hostile force. 

But if too fiercely there the foes contend, 

Let Telamon, at least, our towers defend, 

And Teucer haste with his unerring bow, 

To share the danger, and repel the foe. 420 
Swift at the word, the herald speeds along 

The lofty ramparts, through the martial throng ; 

And finds the heroes bath’d in sweat and gore, 

Opposed in combat on the dusty shore. 

Ye valiant leaders of our warlike bands ! 425 

Your aid (said Thoos) Peteus’ son demands. 

Your strength, united, best may help to bear 

The bloody labours of the doubtful war : 

Thither the Lycian princes bend their course, 

The best and bravest of the hostile force. 430 

But if too fiercely, here, the foes contend, 

At least, let Telamon those towers defend, 

And Teucer haste with his unerring bow, 

To share the danger, and repel the foe. 434 
Straight to the fort great Ajax turn’d his care, 

And thus bespoke his brothers of the war. 

Now valiant Lycomede ! exert your might, 

And brave Oileus, prove your force in fight : 

To you I trust the fortune of the field, 

Till by this arm the foe shall be repell’d ; 440 

That done, expect me to complete the day— 

Then, with his seven-fold shield, he strode away. 


Ver. 423.] This couplet is the entire offspring of our trans- 
lator’s fancy. W. 
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With equal steps bold 'Teucer press’d the shore, 
Whose fatal bow the strong Pandion bore. 444 
High on the walls appear’d the Lycian powers, 
Like some black tempest gathering round the towers; 

The Greeks, oppress’d, their utmost force unite, 

Prepared to labour in the’ unequal fight ; 

The war renews, mix’d shouts and groans arise ; 

Tumultuous clamour mounts, and thickens in the 
skies.» | | | 450 

Fierce Ajax first:the’ advancing host invades, 

And sends the brave Epicles to the shades, 

Sarpedon’s friend : across the warrior’s way, 

Rent from the walls a rocky fragment lay ; 

In modern ages not the strongest swain Ὁ 9455 

Could heave the’ unwieldy burthen from the plain. 

He poised, and swung it round ; then toss’d on high, 

It flew with force, and labour’d up the sky ; 

Full on the Lycian’s helmet thundering down, 

The ponderous ruin crush’d his batter’d crown. 460 

As skilful divers from some airy steep, 

Headlong descend, and shoot into the deep, 


Ver. 4441 After this verse our poet passes over two of his ori- 
ginal, whose sense is well exhibited by Ogilby : 
But, when they to Menestheus’ turret got, 
They found them busie, and the service hot. Ww. 
Ver. 456.] His original would dictate, 
With both his hands could heave zt from the plain. W. 
Ver. 457.] This couplet is principally an interpolation by our 
author: one clause of which may have been suggested by Dacier: 
“ et la jettant vigoureusement.” — W. 
Ver. 461.] These four verses are woven with great ingenuity 
from one and a half of his author, to this effect : 
he, like a diver fell 
From the high tower ; and life forsook his bones. W. 
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So falls Epicles; then in groans expires, 
And murmuring to the shades the soul retires. 465 
While to the ramparts daring Glaucus drew, 
From Teucer’s hand a winged arrow flew ; 
The bearded shaft the destined passage found, 
And on his naked arm inflicts a wound. 
The chief, who fear’d some foe’s insulting boast 
Might stop the progress of his warlike host, A71 
Conceal’d the wound, and leaping from his height, 
Retired reluctant from the’ unfinish’d fight. 
Divine Sarpedon with regret beheld 
Disabled Glaucus slowly quit the field ; 
His beating breast with generous ardour glows, 475 
He springs to fight, and flies upon the foes. 
Alcmion first was doom/’d his force to feel ; 
Deep in his breast he plunged the pointed steel ; 
Then from the yawning wound with fury tore 
The spear, pursued by gushing streams of gore; 480 
Down sinks the warrior with a thundering sound, 
His brazen armour rings against the ground. 
Swift to the battlement the victor flies, 
Tugs with full force, and every nerve applies ; 


Ver. 469.] Homer says, 


his ardour it represt. 
_ The chief leapt down in silence, lest some Greek 
Observant should with scoffs insult his wound. Ww. 
Ver. 475.] This couplet is wrought from Jive words of his 
author: “ He did not however forget the battle.” Ww. 
Ver. 479.] .The following attempt includes the whole sense of 
the original : 
The spear pluck’d forth, prone tumbles on the ground 
The expiring chief ; his brazen arms resound, W. 
Ver. 483, Swift to the battlement the victor flies.| From what 


4 
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It shakes; the ponderous stones disjointed yield ; 
The rolling ruins smoke along the field. 486 
A mighty breach appears; the walls lie bare ; 

And, like a deluge, rushes in the war. 

At once bold ‘Teucer draws the twanging bow, 

And Ajax sends his javelin at the foe ; 490 
Fix’d in his belt the feather’d weapon stood, 

And through his buckler drove the trembling wood ; 
But Jove was present in the dire debate, 

To shield his offspring, and avert his fate. 

The prince gave back, not meditating flight, 495 
But urging vengeance, and severer fight ; 

Then raised with hope, and fired with glory’s charms, 
His fainting squadrons to new fury warms— 

O where, ye Lycians! is the strength you boast ἢ 
Your former fame, and ancient virtue lost; 500 


Sarpedon here performs, we may gather that this wall of the Greeks 
was not higher than a tall man; from the great depth and 
breadth of it, as it is described just before, one might have con- 
cluded that it had been much higher: but it appears to be other~ 
wise from this passage ; and consequently the thickness of the wall 
was answerable to the wideness of the ditch. Eustathius. P. 
These four verses represent less than two of his author, whose 

purport is thus fully expressed by Chapman : 
then fierce Sarpedon tooke 
In his strong hand the battlement, and downe he tore it quite, W. 
Ver. 489.] This is a literal representation of the passage: 

Ajax and Teucer smote the chief at once ; 

This with a feather’d shaft, where round his breast 

Ran the bright baldrick of his circling shield : 

Jove saved, nor there allow’d his son to die: 

That, fiercely springing, pierct his buckler through, 

And gave the warrior’s warmth a rough repulse. 

The Lycian shrinks, but shrinks with short recoil ; 

Such thirst of glory fired his generous soul ! 
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The breach lies open, but your chief in vain 
Attempts alone the guarded pass to gain: 
Unite, and soon that hostile fleet shall fall ; 
The force of powerful union conquers all. 

This just rebuke inflamed the Lycian crew, 505 
They join, they thicken, and the’ assault renew ; 
Unmoved the’ embodied Greeks their fury dare, 

And fix’d support the weight of all the war : 

Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian powers, 

Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian towers. 510 
As on the confines of adjoining grounds, 

Two stubborn swains with blows dispute their bounds, 
They tug, they sweat ; but neither gain, nor yield, 
One foot, one inch, of the contended field : 

Thus obstinate to death, they fight, they fall; 515 
Nor these can keep, nor those can win the wall 
Their manly breasts are pierced with many a wound, 
Loud strokes are heard, and rattling arms resound ; 
The copious slaughter covers all the shore, 

And the high ramparts drop with human gore. 520 


Ver. 509.] I wonder at this brevity in our translator, when 
two couplets would have represented to such advantage the perspi- 
uous simplicity and proportionate regularity of his original. Thus? 

Nor could the prowess of the Lycian powers 

A passage force, and burst the Grecian towers ; 

Nor Greeks, with such impetuous force they fell ! 

Bold Lycia’s squadrons from their wall repell. W. 

Ver. 517.] His author is much more circumstantial, as follows: 

Close wounds on numbers the sharp steel inflicts, 
If chance the fugitive his shoulders bared ; 
Nor even the? involving shield protected all. Ww. 

Ver. 519.] More accurately thus : 

The Greeks even yet the fierce assault withstood, 
Though their high ramparts ran with streams of blood. Wy. 
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As when two scales are charged with doubtful loads, 
From side to side the trembling balance nods, 
(While some laborious matron just and poor, 

With nice exactness weighs her woolly store) 

"Till poised aloft, the resting beam suspends 525 
Each equal weight; nor this, nor that, descends : 

So stood the war, till Hector’s matchless might 
With fates prevailing, turn’d the scale of fight. 
Fierce as a whirlwind up the walls he flies, 

And fires his host with loud repeated cries. 530 
Advance, ye Trojans! lend your valiant hands, 
Haste to the fleet, and toss the blazing brands! 
They hear, they run; and gathering at his call, 
Raise scaling engines, and ascend the wall : 

Around the works a wood of glittering spears 535 
Shoots up, and all the rising host appears. | 
A ponderous stone bold Hector heaved to throw, 
Pointed above, and rough and gross below : 

Not two strong men the’ enormous weight could raise, 
Such men as live in these degenerate days. 540 
Yet this, as easy as a swain could bear 

The snowy fleece, he toss’d, and shook in air: 

For Jove upheld, and lighten’d of its load 

The’ unwieldy rock, the labour of a God. 

Thus arm’d, before the folded gates he came, 545 
Of massy substance, and stupendous frame ; 


Ver. 533.] Ogilby is accurate: 
Who, all at once obeying his commands, 
Leapt on the towers, strong javelins in their hands. W. 
Ver. 535.] From a clause in the original, which appears at 
the end of Ogilby’s couplet just quoted, are both these beautiful 
lines constructed. W. 
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With iron bars and brazen hinges strong, 

On lofty beams of solid timber hung : 

Then thundering thro’ the planks with forceful sway, 

Drives the sharp rock; the solid beams give way, 

The folds are shatter’d; from the crackling door 551 

Leap the resounding bars, the flying hinges roar. 

Now rushing in, the furious chief appears, 

Gloomy as Night! and shakes two shining spears: 

A dreadful gleam from his bright armour came, 555 

And from his eye-balls flash’d the living flame. 

He moves a God, resistless in his course, 

And seems a match for more than mortal force. 

Then pouring after, through the gaping space, 

A tide of Trojans flows, and fills the place ; 560 

The Greeks behold, they tremble, and they fly ; 

The shore is heap’d with death, and tumult rends 
the sky. 


Ver. 559.] Our translator is guilty of an omission here, which 
may be thus inadequately supplied : 
| Through the close files he darts; to scale the wall 
Exhorts his troops: his troops obey his call, 
Thick pouring after.— Ww. 
Ver. 561.] For the sake of a close adherence to the author, I 
would propose, 
Greece to her fleet in consternation flies, 
And mingled tumults from each host arise. W. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE FOURTH BATTLE CONTINUED, IN WHICH NEPTUNE 
ASSISTS THE GREEKS: THE ACTS OF IDOMENEUS. 

Ν᾽ EPTUNE, concerned for the loss of the Grecians, upon 
seeing the fortification forced by Hector, (who had entered the 
gate near the station of the Ajaxes) assumes the shape of 
Calchas, and inspires those heroes to oppose him: then in the 
form of one of the generals, encourages the other Greeks who 
had retired to their vessels. The Ajaxes form their troops in 
a close phalanx, and put a stop to Hector and the Trojans. 
Several deeds of valour are performed; Meriones losing his. 
spear in the encounter, repairs to seek another at the tent of 
Idomeneus: this occasions a conversation between those two 
warriors, who return together to the battle. Idomeneus 
signalizes his courage above the rest ; he kills Othryoneus, 
Asius, and Alcathous: Deiphobus and A&neas march against 
him, and at length Idomeneus retires. Menelaiis wounds 
Helenus and kills Pisander. The Trojans are repulsed in the 
left wing ; Hector still keeps his ground against the Ajaxes, 
till being galled by the Locrian slingers and archers, Poly- 
damas advises to call a council of war: Hector approves his 
advice, but goes first to rally the Trojans; upbraids Paris, 
rejoins Polydamas, meets Ajax again, and renews the attack. 

The eight and twentieth day still continues. The scene is 
between the Grecian wall and the sea-shore. P. 
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WHEN now the Thunderer on the sea-beat coast 
Had fix’d great Hector and his conquering host, 

He left them to the Fates, in bloody fray 

To toil and struggle through the well-fought day. 
Then turn’d to Thracia from the field of fight 5. 
Those eyes, that shed insufferable light, 

To where the Mysians prove their martial force, 
And hardy Thracians tame the savage horse ; 

And where the far-famed Hippemolgian strays, 
Renown’d for justice and for length of days ; 10 
Thrice happy race! that, innocent of blood, 

From milk, innoxious, seek their simple food : 

Jove sees delighted; and avoids the scene 

Of guilty Troy, of arms, and dying men : 

No aid, he deems, to either host is given, 15 
While his high law suspends the powers of heaven. 


Ver. 6.] Homer says only his splendid eyes. Ww. 
5 
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Mean-time the * monarch of the watery main 
Observed the Thunderer, nor observed in vain. 
In Samothracia, on a mountain’s brow, 
Whose waving woods o’erhung the deeps below, 20 
He sat; and round him cast his azure eyes, 
Where Ida’s misty tops confusedly rise ; 
Below, fair Ilion’s glittering spires were seen ; 
The crowded ships, and sable seas between. 
There from the crystal chambers of the main 25 
Emerged, he sat ; and mourn’d his Argives slain. 
At Jove incensed, with grief and fury stung, 
Prone down the rocky steep he rush’d along ; 


Fierce as he past, the lofty mountains nod, 
The forests shake! Earth trembled as he trod, 
And felt the footsteps of the’ immortal God. - 7 


From realm to realm three ample strides he took, 
And, at the fourth, the distant Augze shook. 


Ver. 18.] This is a misinterpretation of the original. Rather, 
Observed the battle, nor observed in vain. Ww 
Ver. 26.] Homer says literally, | 
The Greeks he pitied by their foes subdued. Ww. 
Ver. 20.] Our poet, I presume, had Milton in his thoughts, 
at Par. Lost, ἢ, 676: 
The monster moving onward came as fast 
With horrid strides, Hell trembled as he strode: 
less dilatation, however, with more fidelity and simplicity, would 
content ἐν gle after this correction : 
Woods, as he past, and lofty mountains nod 
Beneath the footsteps of the’ immortal god. Ww. 
Ver. 33.] The distant /Ege shook.| There were three 
places of this name, which were all sacred to Neptune: an island 
in the Aigean sea, mentioned by Nicostratus, a town in Pelopon- 
nesus, and another in Eubeea. Homer is supposed in this passage 
to speak of the last ; but the question is put, why Neptune, who 
* Neptune. 
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Far in the bay his shining palace stands, 
Eternal frame ! not raised by mortal! hands : 35 
This having reach’d, his brass-hoof’d steeds he reins, 
Fleet as the winds, and deck’d with golden manes. 
Refulgent arms his mighty limbs infold, 
Immortal arms, of adamant and gold. 
He mounts the car, the golden scourge applies, 40 
He sits superior, and the chariot flies : 
His whirling wheels the glassy surface sweep ; 
The’ enormous monsters rolling o’er the deep, 
Gambol around him on the watery way ; 
And heavy whales in aukward measures play: 4 
The sea subsiding spreads a level plain, 
Exults, and owns the monarch of the main; 
The parting waves before his coursers fly : 
The wondering waters leave his axle dry. 


stood upon a hill in Samothrace, instead of going on the left to 
Troy, turns to the right, and takes a way contrary to that which 
leads to the army? This difficulty is ingeniously solved by the old 
scholiast ; who says, that Jupiter being now on mount Ida, with 
his eyes turned towards Thrace, Neptune could not take the direct 
way from Samothrace to Troy without being discovered by him, 
and therefore fetches this compass to conceal himself. Eustathius is 
contented to say, that the poct made Neptune go so far about, for 
the opportunity of those fine descriptions of the palace, the chariot, 
and the passage of this God. P. 
Ver. 34.] More accurately thus: 
Deep in the bay his golden palace stands, 
A structure bright, not raised by mortal hands. Ww. 
Ver. 36.) Mr. Cowper has given the precise words of Homer 
in a distich of true taste and elegance : 
Arrived, he to his chariot join’d his steeds 


Swift, brazen-hoof’d, and maned with wavy gold. Ww. 
Ver. 38.} Homer says simply, 
Himself in gold he clad. ἵν. 
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Deep in the liquid regions lies a cave; 50) 
Between where 'Tenedos the surges lave, . 
And rocky Imbrus breaks the rolling wave : J 


There the great ruler of the azure round 
Stopp’d his swift chariot, and his steeds unbound, 
Fed with ambrosial herbage from his hand, 55 
And link’d their fetlocks with a golden band, 
Infrangible, immortal: there they stay : 
‘The father of the floods pursues his way, 
Where like a tempest darkening heaven around, 
Or fiery deluge that devours the ground, 60 
The’ impatient Trojans, in a gloomy throng, 
Embattled roll’d, as Hector rush’d along : 
To the loud tumult, and the barbarous cry, 
The heavens re-echo, and the shores reply ; 
‘They vow destruction to the Grecian name, 65 
And in their hopes, the fleets already flame. 

But Neptune, rising from the seas profound, 
The god whose earthquakes.rock the solid ground, 
Now wears a mortal form; like Calchas seen, 
Such his loud voice, and such his manly mien; 70 
His shouts incessant every Greek inspire, 
But most the’ Ajaces, adding fire to fire. 


Ver. 49.] After this, a line is passed over to this effect : 
Thus reacht the Grecian fleet his bounding steeds. Ww. 
Ver. 63.] This couplet is spun from two words of Homer, 
namely, clamorous, loud-shouting ; and I would rescind it, with this 
substitution in ver, 61 : 
The shouting Trojans, in tumultuous throng —. We 
Ver. 68.] Rather, in conformity to his model, 
The God, who shakes the globe, and circles round —: 
for, as I judge, the notion of earthquakes is altogether foreign to the 
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Tis yours, O warriors, all our hopes to raise ; 
Oh recollect your ancient worth and praise ! 
*Tis yours to save us, if you cease to fear ; 75 
Flight, more than shameful, is destructive here. 
On other works though Troy with fury fall, 
And pour her armies o’er our batter’d wall, 
There, Greece has strength: but this, this part o’er- 
thrown, 
Her strength were vain; I dread for you alone. 80 
Here Hector rages like the force of fire, 
Vaunts of his gods, and calls high Jove his sire. 
If yet some heavenly power your breast excite, 
Breathe in your hearts, and string your arms to fight, 
Greece yet may live, her threatened fleet maintain, 
And Hector’s force, and Jove’s own aid, be vain. 86 
Then with his sceptre that the deep controlls, 
He touch’d the chiefs, and steel’d their manly souls: 
Strength, not their own, the touch divine imparts, 
Prompts their light limbs, and swells their daring hearts. 
Then, as a falcon from the rocky height, 91 
Her quarry seen, impetuous at the sight, 
Forth springing instant, darts herself from high, 
Shoots on the wing, and skims along the sky : 


purpose ; and Neptune is stiled the shaker of the earth, from “ the 
* violent dashing of the waves on the shores.” W. 
Ver. 73.] These four lines, which represent two of his author, 
fall short, I think, of the customary excellence of our poet. Thus? 
Think, warriors! on your ancient feats in fight : 


Saviours of Greece! disdain ignoble flight: W. 
Ver. 82.] More accurately, 
Stalks in the van, and calls high Jove his sire. Ww. 


Ver, 84.] His author would dictate, 
To stand yourselves, and urge your troop to fight. W. 
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Such, and so swift, the power of ocean flew : 95 
The wide horizon shut him from their view. 

The’ inspiring god, Oileus’ active son 
Perceived the first, and thus to Telamon. 

Some god, my friend, some god in human form 
Favouring descends, and wills to stand the storm. 100 
Not Calchas this, the venerable seer ; ' 

Short as he turn’d, I saw the power appear: 
I mark’d his parting, and the steps he trod ; 
His own bright evidence reveals a god. 
Even now some-energy divine I share, 105 
And seem to walk on wings, and tread in air. 
With equal ardour (‘Telamon returns) 
My soul is kindled, and my bosom burns ; 
New rising spirits all my force alarm, 
Lift each impatient limb, and brace my arm. 110 


Ver. 94.] Homer has, “ along the plain, or mead. W. 
Ver. 061 This admirable verse is solely due to the fine fancy 
of the translator. . 
Ver. 97. The’ inspiring god, Oileus? active son 
Perceived the first.) 


The reason has been asked, why the lesser Ajax is the first to 
perceive the assistance of the god? And the ancient solution of 
this question was very ingenious: they said that the greater Ajax, 
being slow of apprehension, and naturally valiant, could not be 
sensible so soon of this accession of strength as the other, who imme- 
diately perceived it, as not owing ~o much to his natural courage. P. 

Ver. 102. Short as he turn’d, I saw the power.] This opinion, 
that the majesty of the gods was such that they could not be seen 
face to face by men, seems to have been generally received in most 
nations. Spondanus observes, that it might be derived from sacred 
truth, and founded upon what God says to Moses in Exodus, ch. 
Xxxili. ver. 20, 23. Man shall not see me and live: thou shalt see 
my back parts, but my face thou shalt not behold. For the farther 
particulars of this notion among the Heathens, see the note on Jib. 
i. ver. 268. . P. 


ee δ΄ 
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This ready arm, unthinking, shakes the dart ; 
The blood pours back, and fortifies my heart : 
Singly methinks, yon’ towering chief I meet, 
And stretch the dreadful Hector at my feet. 

Full of the god that urged their burning breast, 
The heroes thus their mutual warmth express’d. 116 
Neptune mean-while the routed Greeks inspired ; 
Who breathless, pale, with length of labours tired, 
Pant in the ships: while Troy to conquest calls, 
And swarms victorious o’er their yielding walls: 120 
Trembling before the’ impending storm they lie, 
While tears of rage stand burning in their eye. 
Greece sunk they thought, and this their fatal hour ; 
But breathe new courage as they feel the Power. 
Teucer and Leitus first his words excite; 125 
Then stern Peneleus rises to the fight ; 

Thoas, Deipyrus, in arms renown’d, 

And Merion next, the’ impulsive fury found ; 

Last Nestor’s son the same bold ardour takes, 

While thus the God the martial fire awakes. 130 

Oh lasting infamy, oh dire disgrace 
To chiefs of vigorous youth, and manly race! 

I trusted in the Gods and you, to see 


Brave Greece victorious, and her navy free : 


Ver. 1111 This couplet is superfluous, and reflects no part of 
it’s original, Ww. 
Ver. 113.] More faithfully thus : 
I long ’gainst Hector’s dreadful power to stand, 
And dare his fury with this single hand. WwW. . 
Ver. 122.] Rather, as more expressive of the original, thus: 
And drops of sorrow trickled from their eye. Ww. 
7 
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Ah no—the glorious combat you disclaim, 135 
And one black day clouds all her former fame. 
Heavens! what a prodigy these eyes survey, 
Unseen, unthought, ’till this amazing day ! 

Fly we at length from Troy’s oft-conquer’d bands, 
And falls our fleet by such inglorious hands? 140 
A rout undisciplined, a straggling train, 

Not born to glories of the dusty plain ; 

Like frighted fawns from hill to hill pursued, 

A prey to every savage of the wood : 

Shall these, so late who trembled at your name, 145 
Invade your camps, involve your ships in flame ? 

A change so shameful, say what cause has wrought ? 
The soldier’s baseness, or the general's fault ? 

Fools! will ye perish for your leader’s vice ; 


The purchase infamy, and life the price ! 150 


Tis not your cause, Achilles’ injured fame : 
Another’s is the crime, but your’s the shame. 

Grant that our chief offend through rage or lust, 
Must you be cowards, if your king’s unjust ? 
Prevent this evil, and your country save : 155 
Small thought retrieves the spirits of the brave. 


Ver. 135.] I shouid choose, in point of fidelity, the following 
distich : 
If ye this day shrink from the dreadful field, 
To Troy her honours vanquish’d Greece must yield: ὙΥ, 
Ver. 151.] There is much amplification here ; and the) con- 
traction in verse 154 is highly ungraceful and unsuitable to elevated 
poetry. I would propose, therefore, without injustice to the ori- 
ginal, the following couplet for this and the three next verses: 
What, if your angry king, no justice show 
To wrong’d Achilles, must ye dread the foe? W. 
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Think, and subdue ; on dastards dead to fame. 

I waste no anger, for they feel no shame: 

But you, the pride, the flower of all our host, 

My heart weeps blood to see your glory lest! 160 
Nor deem this day, this battle, all you lose ; 

A day more black, a fate more vile, ensues. 

Let each reflect, who prizes fame or breath, 

On endless infamy, on instant death. 

For lo! the fated time, the’ appointed ‘shore ; 165 
Hark ! the gates burst, the brazen barriers roar! 
Impetuous Hector thunders at the wall ; 

The hour, the spot, to conquer, or to fall. 

These words the Grecians’ fainting hearts inspire, 
And listening armies catch the godlike fire. 170 
Fix’d at his post was each bold Ajax found, 

With well-ranged squadrons strongly circled round : 
So close their order, so disposed their fight, 

As Pallas’ self might view with fix’d delight ; 

Or had the God of War inclined his eyes, 175 
The God of War had own’d a just surprise. 

A chosen phalanx, firm, resolved as Fate, 
Descending Hector and his battle wait : 


Ver. 156.] Rather, perhaps, and more to the spirit of his 
author : 

With ease relent the’ ingenuous and the brave. WwW. 

Ver. 168.] This verse is entirely supplemental to his author. 

W. 


_ Ver. 173.] Homer says only, 
Had Mars or Pallas, warrior-goddess, ranged 
Their files, no room for censure had been found. 
and even this occupies less than two verses in the Greek. - Ww. 
Ver. 177. A chosen phalanz, firm, &c.] Homer in these lines 
has given us a description of the ancient phalanx, which consisted. 
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An iron scene gleams dreadful o’er the fields, 
Armour in armour lock’d, and shields in shields, 180 
Spears lean on spears, on targets targets throng, 
Helms stuck to helms, and man drove man along. 
The floating plumes unnumber’d wave above, 
As when an earthquake stirs the nodding grove ; 
And levell’d at the skies with pointing rays, 185 
Their brandish’d lances at each motion blaze. 

Thus breathing death, in terrible array, 
The close-compacted legions urged their way : 
Fierce they drove on, impatient to destroy ; 
Troy charged the first, and Hector first of Troy. 190 
As from some mountain’s craggy forehead torn, 
A rock’s round. fragment flies, with fury borne, 


of several ranks of men closely ranged in this order. The first line 
stood with their spears levelled directly forward ; the second rank 
being armed with spears two cubits Jonger, levelled them forward 
through the interstices of the first ; and the third in the same man< 
ner held forth their spears yet longer,.through the two former 
ranks ; so that the points of the spears of three ranks terminated in 
one line. All the other ranks stood with their spears erected, in 
readiness to advance, and fill the vacant places of such as fell. This 
is the account Eustathius gives of the phalanx, which he observes 
was only fit for a body of men acting on the defensive, but im- 
proper for the attack ; and accordingly Homer here only describes 
the Greeks ordering the battle in this manner, when they had no 
other view but to stand their ground against the furious assault of 
the Trojans. The same commentator observes from Hermolytus, 
an ancient writer of tactics, that this manner of ordering the pha- 
lanx was afterwards introduced among the Spartans by Lycurgus, 
among the Argives by Lysander, among the Thebans by Epami- 
noniiga, and among’ the Macedonians by Charidemus. P. 

Ver. 184.] This thought is totally unknown to the original. 
Ww. 

Ver..186.] Homer simply affirms, 

Spears quiver’d in the grasp of warrior hands, We 
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(Which from the stubborn stone a torrent rends) 

Precipitate the ponderous mass descends : 

From steep to steep the rolling ruin bounds ; 195 

At every shock the crackling wood resounds ; 

Still gathering force, it smokes ; and, urged amain, 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the 

plain— 

‘There stops—So Hector. Their whole force he proved, 

Resistless when he raged, and when he stopt unmoved. 
On him the war is bent, the darts are shed, 201 

And all their falchions wave around his head : 

Repulsed he stands, nor from his stand retires ; 

But with repeated shouts his army fires. 

Trojans! be firm; this arm shall make your way 205 

Through yon’ square body, and that black array : 

Stand, and my spear shall rout their scattering power, 

Strong as they seem, embattled like a tower. 

For he that Juno’s heavenly bosom warms, 

The first of Gods, this day inspires our arms. 210 
He said, and roused the soul in every breast ; 

Urged with desire of fame, beyond the rest, 

Forth march’d Deiphobus ; but marching, held 

Before his wary steps, his ample shield. 

Bold Merion aim’d a stroke (nor aim’d it wide) 215 

The glittering javelin pierced the tough bull-hide ; 

But pierced not through: unfaithful to his hand, 

The point broke short, and sparkled in the sand. 

The Trojan warrior touch’d with timely fear, 


On the raised orb to distance bore the spear : 220 
Ver. 218.] This latter clause is not from Homer, but from a 

similar passage in Virgil, Ain. xii. 740. W. 
VOL, II. U 
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The Greek retreating mourn’d his frustrate blow, 
And cursed the treacherous lance that spared a foe ; 
Then to the ships with surly speed he went, 
To seek a surer javelin in his tent. 

Meanwhile with rising rage the battle glows, 225 
The tumult thickens, and the clamour grows. 
By Teucer’s arm the warlike Imbrius bleeds, 
The son of Mentor rich in generous steeds. 
Ere yet to Troy the sons of Greece were led, 
In fair Pedzeus’ verdant pastures bred, 230 
The youth had dwelt ; remote from war’s alarms, 
And blest in bright Medesicaste’s arms: 
(This nymph, the fruit of Priam’s ravish’d joy, ἡ 
Allied the warrior to the house of Troy.) 
To Troy, when glory call’d his arms, he came, 235 
And match’d the bravest of her chiefs in fame: 
With Priam’s sons, a guardian of the throne, 
He lived, beloved and honour’d as his own. 
Him Teucer pierced between the throat and ear : 
He groans beneath the Telamonian spear. 240 


ὧν» 
Ver. 221.] ΟΡΊΪΡΥ is more true to his author, and with very 
slender alteration may be safely presented to the reader : 
Then shrunk the Grecian hero to the rear, 
Vext for his conquest lost, and broken spear. W. 
Ver. 229.] These szx lines, of such easy and unaffected elegance, 
are drawn with inimitable ingenuity from two only of his original, 
which run literally thus: 
Ere the Greeks came he at Pedeus dwelt, 
And. Priam’s spurious daughter for his bride, 
Medesicaste, took. W. 
Ver. 239.] Ogilby, who has the same rhimes with our poet, 
gives a much truer representation of his author's sense ; 
Him violent Teucer pierced beneath the ear, 
Who backwards fell, when he had drawn his spear. W. 
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As from some far-seen mountain’s airy crown, 
Subdued by steel, a tall ash tumbles down, 

And soils its verdant tresses on the ground, 

So falls the youth ; his arms the fall resound. 

Then Teucer rushing to despoil the dead, 245 
From Hector’s hand a shining javelin fled : 

He saw, and shunn’d the death ; the forceful dart 
Sung on, and pierced Amphimacus’s heart, 

Cteatis’ son, of Neptune's forceful line ! 

Vain was his courage, and his race divine! 250 
Prostrate he falls; his clanging arms resound, 

And his broad buckler thunders on the ground. 

To seize his beamy helm the victor flies, 

And just had fasten’d on the dazzling prize, 

When Ajax’ manly arm a javelin flung ; 255 
Full on the shield’s round boss the weapon rung ; 

He felt the shock, nor more was doom’d to feel, 
Secure in mail, and sheath’d in shining steel. 
Repulsed he yields; the victor Greeks obtain 

The spoils contested, and bear off the slain. 260 
Between the leaders of the’ Athenian line, 

(Stichius the brave, Menestheus the divine,) 
Deplored Amphimacus, sad object ! lies ; 

Imbrius remains the fierce Ajaces’ prize. 

As two grim lions bear across the lawn, 265 
Snatch’d from devouring hounds, a slaughter’d fawn, 


Ver. 249.] All but the ¢wo first words of this distich are sup- 
plemental by the translator. Ww. 

Ver. 254.] This verse also is an ingenious supplement by our 
poet, often compelled to such invention by the fastidiousness of 
modern ears, which require in general some completion of the sense 
at the close of every couplet, W. 
U2 
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In their fell jaws high lifting through the wood, 
And sprinkling all the shrubs with drops of blood; 
So these the chief: great Ajax from the dead 
Strips his bright arms, Oileus lops his head : 270 
Toss’d like a ball, and whirl’d in air away, 
At Hector’s feet the gory visage lay. 

The God of Ocean, fired with stern disdain, 
And pierced with sorrow for his * grandson slain, 
Inspires the Grecian hearts, confirms their hands, 275 
And breathes destruction on the Trojan bands. 
Swift as a whirlwind rushing to the fleet, 
He finds the lance-famed Idomen of Crete ; 


Ver. 268.] This thought is not in Homer. W. 
Ver. 277.] This comparison is from the translator only. ὙΥ. 
‘ Ver. 278. Idomen of Crete.] Idomeneus appears at large in 

this book, whose character (if I take it right) is such as we see 
pretty often in common life: a person of the first rank, sufficient 
enough of his high birth, growing into years, conscious of his 
decline of strength and active qualities ; and therefore endeavouring 
to make it up to himself in dignity, and to preserve the veneration 
of others. The true picture of a stiff old soldier, not willing to 
lose any of the reputation he has acquired ; yet not inconsiderate in 
danger: but by the sense of his age, and by his experience in 
battle, become too cautious to engage with any great odds against 
him: very careful and tender of his soldiers, whom he had com- 
manded so long, that they were become old acquaintance ; (so that 
it was with great judgment Homer chose to introduce him here, in 
performing a kind of office to one of them who was wounded) 
Talkative upon subjects of war, as afraid that others might lose the 
memory of what he had done in better days, of which the long 
conversation with Meriones, and Ajax’s reproach to him in II. xxiii. 
ver. 473, of the original are sufficient proofs. One may observe 
some strokes of lordliness and state in his character: that respect 
Agamemnon seems careful to treat him with, and the particular 
distinctions shown him at table, are mentioned in a manner that 
insinuates they were points upon which this prince not a little 
* Amphimacus, 
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His pensive brow the generous care exprest 

With which a wounded soldier touch’d his breast, 
Whom in the chance of war a javelin tore, 281 
And his sad comrades from the battle bore ; 

Him to the surgeons of the camp he sent; 

That office paid, he issued from his tent, 

Fierce for the fight ; to whom the God begun, 285 
In Thoas’ voice, Andreemon’s valiant son, 


---- 


insisted. I]. iv. ver. 296, ἅς. The vaunting of his family in this 
book, together with his sarcasms and contemptuous railleries on his 
dead enemies, savour of the same turn of mind. And it seems 
there was among the ancients a tradition of Idomeneus, which 
strengthens this conjecture of his pride: for we find in the Heroics 
of Philostratus, that before he would come to the Trojan war, he 
demanded a share in the sovereign command with Agamemnon 
himself. 

J must, upon this occasion, make an observation once for all, 
which will be applicable to many passages in Homer, and afford a 
solution of many difficulties. It is, that our author drew several 
of his characters with an eye to the histories then known of famous 
persons, or the traditions that past im those times. One cannot 
believe otherwise of a poet, who appears so nicely exact in observing 
all the customs of the age he described ; nor can we imagine the 
infinite number of minute circumstances relating to particular per- 
sons, which we meet with every where in his poem, could possibly 
have been invented purely as ornaments to it. This reflection will 
account for a hundred seeming oddnesses not only in the characters, 
but in the speeches of the Iliad: for as no author is more true than 
Homer to the character of the person he introduces speaking, so 
no one more often suits his oratory to the character of the person 
spoken to. Many of these beauties must needs be lost to us, yet this 
supposition will givea new light toseveral particulars, For instance, 
the speech I have been mentioning of Agamemnon to Idomeneus in 
the fourth book, wherein he puts this hero in mind of the magnifi- 
cent entertainments he had given him, becomes in this view much 
less odd and surprising. Or who can tell but it had some allusion 
to the manners of the Cretans whom he commanded, whose charace 
ter was so well known, as to become a proverb: The Cretans, evil 
beasts, and slow bellies. P. 
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Who ruled where Calydon’s white rocks arise, 
And Pleuron’s chalky cliffs emblaze the skies. 
Where’s now the’ imperious vaunt, the daring boast 


Of Greece victorious, and proud Tlion lost ? 290 
To whom the king. On Greece no blame be 
thrown, 


Arms are her trade, and war is all her own. 

Her hardy heroes from the well-fought plains 

Nor fear withholds, nor shameful sloth detains. 

’Tis Heaven, alas ! and Jove’s all-powerful doom, 295 

That far, far distant from our native home 

Wills us to fall, inglorious! Oh my friend ! 

Once foremost in the fight, still prone to lend 

Or arms, or counsels; now perform thy best, 

And what thou canst not singly, urge the rest. 300 
Thus he; and thus the God, whose force can make 

The solid globe’s eternal basis shake, 

Ah! never may he see his native land, 

But feed the vultures on this hateful strand, 

Who seeks ignobly in his ships to stay, 305 

Nor dares to combat on this signal day ! 

For this, behold! in horrid arms I shine, 

And urge thy soul to rival acts with mine : 

Together let us battle on the plain ; 

Two, not the worst ; nor even this succour vain: 310 


Ver. 304.] Homer says nothing of vultures on this occasion, but 
mentions dogs only. Ww. 
Ver. 307.] There is but small resemblance to the original in 
this verse. Ogilby is more exact, but inelegant : 
Come, let us arm with speed ; and let us two 
Try, what our forces may united do. Ww. 
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Not vain the weakest, if their force unite; 
But ours, the bravest have confess’d in fight. 
This said, he rushes where the combat burns : 
Swift to his tent the Cretan king returns. 
From thence, two javelins glittering in his hand, 315 
And clad in arms that lighten’d all the strand, 
Fierce on the foe the’ impetuous hero drove ; 
Like lightening bursting from the arm of Jove, 
Which to pale man the wrath of Heaven declares, 
Or terrifies the’ offending world with wars ; 320 
In streamy sparkles, kindling all the skies, 
From pole to pole the trail of glory flies. 
Thus his bright armour o’er the dazzled throng 
Gleam’d dreadful, as the monarch flash’d along. 
Him, near his tent, Meriones attends ; 325 
Whom thus he questions: Ever best of friends ! 
O say, in every art of battle skill’d, 
What holds thy courage from so brave a field ? 
On some important message art thou bound, 
Or bleeds my friend by some unhappy wound ? 330 
Inglorious here, my soul abhors to stay, 
And glows with prospects of the’ approaching day. 


Ver. 315.] I will venture a merely literal translation of the 
passage, to notify the deviations of our illustrious poet. 

Round him he put his beauteous arms, and took 

Two javelins: forth he went, as lightning bright, 

By Jove’s arm shaken from the dazzling sky, 

To men portentous: far it’s splendours stream: 

Thus flasht the brazen cuirass as he ran. Ww. 
Ver. 325.] Thisis much abbreviated. Thus his author : 

Him Merion there, his trusty servant, met, 

Still near his tent: to fetch a brazen spear 

He came: whom thus Idomeneus bespake. Ww. 
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O Prince ! (Meriones replies) whose care 
Leads forth the’ embattled sons of Crete to war; 
This speaks my grief; this headless lance I wield ; 
The rest lies rooted in a Trojan shield. 990 
To whom the Cretan: Enter, and receive 
The wanted weapons; those my tent can give ; 
Spears I have store, (and Trojan lances all) 
That shed a lustre round the’ illumined wall. 340 
Though I, disdainful of the distant war, 
Nor trust the dart, or aim the uncertain spear ; 
Yet hand to hand I fight, and spoil the slain ; 
And thence these trophies, and these arms I gain. 


Enter, and see on heaps the helmets το] ἃ, 94 
And high-hung-spears, and shields that flame with 
gold. 


Nor vain (said Merion) are our martial toils ; 
We too can boast of no ignoble spoils. 
But those my ship contains ; whence distant far, 
I fight conspicuous in the van of war. 350 
What need I more ? If any Greek there be 
Who knows not Merion, I appeal to thee. 
To this, Idomeneus. The fields of fight 
Have proved thy valour, and unconquer’d might ; 


Ver. 332.] There is nothing congenial in this verse with the 
spirit and purport of the original, which runs literally thus: 
I wish not in my tent to sit, but fight. ἮΝ. 
Ver. 341.] There is much amplification here: the following 
couplet, and with reason in point of beauty, may be thought 
too concise, but it conveys no less of Homer’s sense than the pro- 
lixity of the most elegant version now before us: 
I hand to hand engage in martial fields: 
Those breast-plates, hence, spears, helms, and glittering shields. 
W. 
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And were some ambush for the foes design’d, 355 
Even there, thy courage would not lag behind. 
In that sharp service, singled from the rest, 
The fear of each, or valour, stands confest. 
No force, no firmness, the pale coward shows ; 
He shifts his place ; his colour comes and goes; 360 
A dropping sweat creeps cold on every part ; 
Against his bosom beats his quivering heart ; 
Terror and death in his wild eye-balls stare ; 
With chattering teeth he stands, and stiffening hair, 
And looks a bloodless image of despair ! 365 
Not so the brave—still dauntless, still the same, 
Unchanged his colour, and unmoved his frame ; 
Composed his thought, determined is his eye, 
And fix’d his soul, to conquer or to die: 
If aught disturb the tenor of his breast, 910 
"Tis but the wish to strike before the rest. 

In such assays thy blameless worth is known, 
And every art of dangerous war thy own. 


Ver. 357. In that sharp service, &c.] In a general battle 
eowardice may be the more easily concealed, by reason of the 
number of the combatants; but in an ambuscade, where the 
soldiers are few, each must be discovered to be what he is: this is 
the reason why the ancients entertained so great an idea of this 
sort of war; the bravest men were always chosen to serve upon 
such occasions. Eustathius. δ 

Ver. 359.] The exaggeration and additions of our poet will be 
best seen by an English reader from a coarse, but literal, version 
of the original : 

The coward’s colour changeful comes and goes, 
His restless soul no fix’d position knows: 
Chatter his teeth ; he crouches to his feet : 
His ribs feel quick his heart death-boding beat. W. 
Ver. 373.] This line is supplemental, and has occurred before. 
Ww. 
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By chance of fight whatever wounds you bore, 


Those wounds were glorious all, and all before; 375. 


Such as may teach, twas still thy brave delight 

To’ oppose thy bosom where the foremost fight. 

But why, like infants, cold to honour’s charms, 

Stand we to talk, when Glory calls to arms ? 

Go—from my conquer’d spears, the choicest take, 

And to their owners send them nobly back. 381 
Swift as the word bold Merion snatch’d a spear, 

And breathing slaughter follow’d to the war. 

So Mars armipotent invades the plain, 

(The wide destroyer of the race of man) 385 

Terror, his best-loved son, attends his course, 

Armd with stern boldness, and enormous force : 

The pride of haughty warriors to confound, 

And lay the strength of tyrants on the ground : 

From Thrace they fly, call’d to the dire alarms 390 

Of warring Phlegyans, and Ephyrian arms ; 

Invoked by both, relentless they dispose 

To these glad conquest, murderous rout to those. 

So march’d the leaders of the Cretan train, 

And their bright arms shot horror o’er the plain. 395 
Then first spake Merion: Shall we join the right, 

Or combat in the centre of the fight ? 


Ver. 381.] This thought is a mere device of the translator, and 
the rhymes are inaccurate. The following attempt is more to the 
‘sense of Homer : 

Who chance should find us vainly loitering here, 
Might justly blame. Go then, and choose thy spear. 
Swift as the word bold Merion sought the tent ; 
And, breathing slaughter, to the baitle went. Ww. 
Ver, 389.] This verse is due to the invention of our poet. W. 
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Or to the left our wanted succour lend ? 


Hazard and fame all parts alike attend. 


Not in the centre, (Idomen replied) 400 
Our ablest chieftains the main battle guide ; 
Each godlike Ajax makes that post his care, 
And gallant Teucer deals destruction there : 
Skill’d or with shafts to gall the distant field, 
Or bear close battle on the sounding shield. 405 
These can the rage of haughty Hector tame : 
Safe in their arms, the navy fears no flame ; 
*Till Jove himself descends, his bolts to shed, 
And hurl the blazing ruin at our head. 
Great must he be, of more than human birth, 410 
Nor feed like mortals on the fruits of earth, 
Him neither rocks can crush, nor steel can wound, 
Whom Ajax fells not on the’ ensanguined ground. 
In standing fight he mates Achilles’ force, 
Excell’d alone in swiftness in the course. 415 
Then to the left our ready arms apply, 
And live with glory, or with glory die. 

He said; and Merion to the’ appointed place, 
Fierce as the God of battles, urged his pace. 


Ver. 402.] These, four verses are finely dilated from two of his 
original, which runs literally thus: 
Each Ajax, Teucer too, of bowmen best 
In Greece, and good in stationary fight. W. 
Ver. 406.] Here, on the other hand, our translator is too 
concise, and curtails the beauties of his author. Thus? 
These dare, though vast his power and fell his rage, 
His utmost strength and fiercest fire engage : 
These, though his warlike soul no labours tire, 
To rout were arduous, and our navy fire: 
Unless Jove shake his thunder-darting hands, 
And scatter through the fleet his heavenly brands. Ww. 
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Soon as the foe the shining chiefs beheld + 420 

Rush like a fiery torrent o’er the field, ° a 

Their force embodied, in a tide they pour; 

The rising combat sounds along the shore. 

As warring winds, in Sirius’ sultry reign, 

From different quarters sweep the sandy plain; 425 

On every side the dusty whirlwinds rise, 

dnd the dry fields are lifted to the skies : 

Thus by despair, hope, rage, together driven, 

Met the black hosts, and meeting, darken’d Heaven. 

All dreadful glared the iron face of war, 430 

Bristled with upright spears, that flash’d afar ; 

Dire was the gleam, of breast-plates, helms, and 

shields, 

And polish’d arms emblazed the flaming fields : 

Tremendous scene! that general horror gave, 

But touch’d with joy the bosoms of the brave. 49 
Saturn’s great sons in fierce contention vied, 

And crowds of heroes in their anger died. 

The sire of earth and Heaven, by Thetis won 

To crown with glory Peleus’ godlike son, 


Ver. 428.] . Homer says only, 
Thus met the hosts conflicting, eager all 
To deal destruction with the pointed steel. W. 
Ver. 432.] Ogilby is more accurate, and with proper castiga- 
tion not inferior, I think, in majesty to our poet, if one word only 
be borrowed from him : 
The flashing gleams of breast-plates, helms, and shields 
Daunt the dazed eye-sight, and emblaze the fields. W. 
Ver. 484.] The sentiment of Homer is evaporated in this 
translation. Thus: 
Who, at this scene of woe, could pleasure feel 
Unmix’d with sadness, but a heart of steel ὃ W. 
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Will’d not destruction to the Grecian powers, 440 
But spared a while the destined ‘Trojan towers : 
While Neptune rising from his azure main, 

Warr’d on the king of heaven with stern disdain, 
And breathed revenge, and fired the Grecian train. 
Gods of one source, of one ethereal race, 445 
Alike divine, and heaven their native place ; 

But Jove the greater ; first-born of the skies, 

And more than men, or Gods, supremely wise. 

For this, of Jove’s superior might afraic, 

Neptune in human form conceal’d his aid. 450 
These powers infold the Greek anu ‘Trojan train 

In War and Discord’s adamantine cham, 


Ver. 440.] The reasoning of his original is obscured and per- 
verted by this translation. The following correction will discover 
the tenor of Homer’s argument on this occasion : 

Concedes a while the victory to Troy, 
Yet would not there the Grecian powers destroy. W. 

Ver, 451.] It will be necessary, for the better understanding 
the conduct of Homer in every battle he describes, to reflect on the 
particular kind of fight, and the circumstances that distinguish each. 
In this view therefore we ought to remember through this whole 
book, that the battle described in it isa fixed close fight, wherein 
the armies engage in a gross compact body, without any skirmishes 
or feats of activity so often mentioned in the foregoing engage~ 
ments. We see at the beginning of it the Grecians form a phalanx, 
ver. 177, which continues unbroken at the very end, ver. 1006. 
The chief weapon made use of is a spear, being most proper for 
this manner of combat; nor do we see any other use of a chariot, 
but to carry off the dead or wounded (as in the instance of Harpalion 
and Deiphobus.) From hence we may observe with what judg~ 
ment and propriety Homer introduces Idomeneus as the chief in 
action on this occasion: for this hero being declined from his prime, 
and somewhat stiff with years, was only fit for this kind of engage- 


ment, as Homer expressly says in the 512th verse of the present 
book. P. 
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Indissolubly strong ; the fatal tye 

Is stretch’d on both, and close-compell’d they die. 
Dreadful in arms, and grown in combats grey, 455 

The bold Idomeneus controls the day. 

First by his hand Othryoneus was slain, 

Swell’d with false hopes, with mad ambition vain ! 

Call’d by the voice of war to martial fame, 

From high Cabesus’ distant walls he came ; 460 

Cassandra’s love he sought, with boasts of power, 

And promised conquest was the proffer’d dower. 

The king consented, by his vaunts abused ; 

The king consented but the Fates refused. 

Proud of himself, and of the’ imagined bride, 465 

The field he measured with a larger stride. 

Him, as he stalk’d, the Cretan javelin found ; 

Vain was his breast-plate to repel the wound: 


Ver. 455. ] A modification of Ogilby, whom our poet seems to 
have consulted here, will represent the ‘original with more truth : 
Then leapt in Idomen, with years half grey : 
Impell'd his Greeks, and changed the doubtful day. W. 
Ver. 458. ] A supplemental line by the translator, but altogether 
pertinent, and in unison with the spirit of the passage. WwW: 
Ver. 461.] Our poet’s version is very elegant and ingenious, but 
too concise for his original, which the following attempt more ace 
curately represents: 
Cassandra, Priam’s fairest daughter, woo'd 
The youth, nor dower proposed, but mighty feats 
In stead, to drive reluctant Greece from Troy. Ww. 
Ver. 463.] Here again our most ingenious translator is un- 
commonly luxuriant, and gives the full rein to his invention ; 
these ¢wo couplets corresponding to two lines of his author, to this 
effect : 
Old Priam grants his suit: the boastful youth, 
Presuming in that promise, boldly fought. W. 


3 
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His dream of glory lost, he plunged to hell: 

His arms resounded as the boaster fell. 470 
The great Idomeneus bestrides the dead : 

And thus (he cries) behold thy promise sped ! 

Such is the help thy arms to [lion bring, 

And such the contract of the Phrygian king! 

Our offers now, illustrious prince! receive ; 475 

For such an aid what will not Argos give ? 

To conquer Troy, with ours thy forces join, 

And count Atrides’ fairest daughter thine. 

Meantime, on farther methods to advise, 


Come, follow to the fleet thy new allies! 480 


There hear what Greece has on her part to say. 
He spoke, and dragg’d the gory corse away. 
This Asius view’d, unable to contain, 
Before his chariot warring. on the plain ; 
(His crowded coursers, to his squire consign’d, 485 
Impatient panted on his neck behind) 
To vengeance rising with a sudden spring, 
Fe hoped the conquest of the Cretan king. 
The wary Cretan, as his foe drew near, 
Full on his throat discharged the forceful spear; 496 


Ver. 469.] More exactly thus: 
Full in his groin the forceful weapon lies ; 
Rattling he falls ; the boastful victor cries. W. 
Ver. 471.] Scarcely one vestige of his author can be discovered 
here, which the following attempt will sufficiently evince from its 
fidelity to the original : 
Othryoneus ! to thee of all mankind 
My praise is due, if, for his promised child, 
Thou to king Priam make the engagement good : 
Which answer to the two distichs of our translator. What imme- 
diately succeeds, is executed with inimitable ingenuity. W. 
Ver. 487.] This line is interpolated by the translator. W. 
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Beneath the chin the point was seen to glide, 
And glitter’d, extant at the farther side. 
As when the mountain-oak, or poplar tall, 
Or pine, fit mast for some great admiral, 
Groans to the oft-heaved axe, with many a 
wound, 495 

Then spreads a length of ruin o’er the ground— 
So sunk proud Asius in that dreadful day, 
And stretch’d before his much-loved coursers lay. 
He grinds the dust distain’d with streaming gore, 
And fierce in death, lies foaming on the shore. 500 
Deprived of motion, stiff with stupid fear, 
Stands all aghast his trembling charioteer, 
Nor shuns the foe, nor turns the steeds away, 
But falls transfix’d, an unresisting prey : 
Pierced by Antilochus, he pants beneath 505 
The stately car, and labours out his breath. 
Thus Asius’ steeds (their mighty master gone) 
Remain the prize of Nestor’s youthful son. 

Stabb’d at the sight, Deiphobus drew nigh, 
And made, with force, the vengeful weapon fly. 510 
The Cretan saw; and steoping, caused to glance 
From his slope shield the disappointed lance. 
Beneath the spacious targe, (a blazing round, 
Thick with buli-hides and brazen orbits bound, 


Ver. 493.] This simile runs literally thus in Homer ; ee, 
the luxuriance of his translator may be discovered : 
He fell, as falls some oak, or some tall pine, 
Or poplar ; which for ship-wood artists hew 
With axes newly-sharpened, on the hills. W. 
Ver. 499.] This couplet is spun from three words of his author, 
grasping the bloody dust. W. 
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On his raised arm by two strong braces stay’d) 515 
He lay collected in defensive shade. 
O’er his safe head the javelin idly sung, 
And on the tinkling verge more faintly rung. 
Even then, the spear the vigorous arm confest, 
And pierced, obliquely, king Hypsenor’s breast; 520 
Warwd in his liver, to the ground it bore 
The chief, his people’s guardian now no more ! 
Not unattended (the proud Trojan cries) 
Nor unrevenged, lamented Asius dies : 
For thee, though hell’s black portals stand display’d, 
This mate shall joy thy melancholy shade. 526 
Heart-piercing anguish, at the haughty boast, 
Touch’d every Greek, but Nestor’s son the most. 
Griev’d as he was, his pious arms attend, 
And his broad buckler shields his slaughter’d friend ; 
Till sad Mecistheus and Alastor bore 531 
His honour’d body to the tented shore. 

Nor yet from fight Idomeneus withdraws ; 
Resolved to perish in his country’s cause, 
Or find some foe, whom Heaven and he shall doom 
To wail his fate in death’s eternal gloom. 536 
He sees Alcathous in the front aspire : 
Great A‘syetes was the hero’s sire ; 
His spouse Hippodamé, divinely fair, 
Anchises’ eldest hope, and darling care ; 540 
Who charm’d her parent’s and her husband’s heart, 
With beauty, sense, and every work of art: 
He once, of Ilion’s youth, the loveliest boy. 


The fairest she, of all the fair of Troy. - 
VOL. II. Χ 
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By Neptune now the hapless hero dies, 545 
Who covers with a cloud those beauteous eyes, 
And fetters every limb: yet bent to meet 
His fate he stands; nor shuns the lance of Crete. 
Fixt as some column, or deep-rooted oak, 
(While the winds sleep) his breast received the 
stroke. 550 
Before the ponderous stroke his c orselet yields, 
Long used to ward the death in fighting fields. 
The riven armour sends a jarring sound : 7} 
His labouring heart heaves with so strong a bound δ 
The long lance shakes, and vibrates in the wound: J 
Fast-flowing from its source, as prone he lay, 556 
Life’s purple tide impetuous gush’d away. 
Then Idomen, insulting o’er the slain: 
Behold, Detphobus! nor vaunt in vain. 
See! on one Greek three Trojan ghosts attend, 560 
This, my third victim, to the shades I send. 
Approaching now, thy boasted might approve, 
And try the prowess of the seed of Jove. 
From Jove, enamour’d on a mortal dame, 
Great Minos, guardian of hiscountry came: 565 
Deucalion, blameless prince! was Minos’ heir ; 
His first-born I, the third from Jupiter : 
Ver. 545. ] More clearly and accurately thus : 
By Neptune’s aid the hapless hero dies: 
The god with darkness dims those radiant eyes ; 
And binds those beauteous limbs : constrain’d to meet 
His fate, he stands, and waits the lance of Crete. W. 
Ver. 557.] This couplet is wrought from the following mate- 
rials of his original : 


There Mars represt the fury of the speak: ἵν. 
ὄ 


—-—— 
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O’er spacious Crete, and her bold sons I reign, 
And thence my ships transport me through the main: 
Lord of a host, o’er all my host I shine, 570 
A scourge to thee, thy father, and thy line. 

The Trojan heard ; uncertain, or to meet 
Alone, with venturous arms, the king of Crete ; 
Or seek auxiliar force: at length decreed 
To call some hero to partake the deed, | ὅτ 
Forthwith Aneas rises to his thought : 
For him, in Troy’s remotest lines he sought ; 
Where he, incensed at partial Priam, stands, 
And sees superior posts in meaner hands. 
To him, ambitious of so great an aid, 580 
The bold Deiphobus approach’d, and said : 

Now, Trojan prince, employ thy pious arms, 
If e’er thy bosom felt fair Honour’s charms. 
Alcathous dies, thy brother and thy friend ! 584 
Come, and the warrior’s loved remains defend. 
Beneath his cares thy early youth was train’d, 
One table fed you, and one roof contain’d. 

Ver. 570.] This verse is a redundancy of the translator. W. 

Ver. 578. Incens'd at partial Priam, &c.] Homer here gives 
the reason why /Eneas did not fight in the foremost ranks. It was 
against his inclination that he served Priam, and he was rather 
engaged by honour and reputation to assist his country, than by 
any disposition to aid that prince. This passage is purely historical, 
and the ancients have preserved to us a tradition which serves to ex- 
plain it. They say that AZneas became suspected by Priam, on 
account of an oracle which prophesied he should in process of time 
rule over the Trojans, The king therefore showed him no great 
degree of esteem or consideration, with design to discredit and 
render him despicable to the people. Eustathius. This envy of 
Priam, and this report of the oracle, are mentioned by Achilles, 


and by Neptune, in the twentieth book. 
Ver, 580.] The purport of this verse is not in Homer. Ww. 
X 2 
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This deed to fierce Idomeneus we owe; 
Haste, and revenge it on the’ insulting foe. 
Atneas heard, and for a space resign’d 590 
To tender pity all his manly mind ; 
Then rising in his rage, he burns to fight : 
The Greek awaits him, with collected might. 
As the fell boar on some rough mountain’s head, 


Arm’d with wild terrors, and to slaughter bred, 595° 


When the loud rusticks rise, and shout from far, 
Attends the tumult, and expects the war ; 

O’er his bent back the bristly horrors rise, 

Fires stream in lightning from his sanguine eyes, 
His foaming tusks both dogs and men engage, 600 
But most his hunters rouse his mighty rage: 

So stood Idomeneus, his javelin shook, 

And met the Trojan with a louring look. 

Antilochus, Deipyrus were near, 

The youthful offspring of the God of war, 605 
Merion, and Alphareus, in field renown’d : 

To these the warrior sent his voice around. 

Fellows in arms! your timely aid unite ; 

Lo, great Aineas rushes to the fight ; 

Sprung from a God, and more than mortal bold; 610 
He fresh in youth, and I in arms grown old. | 


Ver. 593.] His original would prescribe, 
The Greek, no timorous boy ! collects his might. WwW. 
Ver. 601,] This exception, not warranted by his author, throws 
a coldness, I think, on the fire and energy of the passage. More 
accurately thus : 
He whets his tusks, stands eager to engage 
Of dogs and hunters the united rage. Ὗ. 
Ver. 610.] The former clause of this verse is not in Homer. W. 
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Else should this hand, this hour, decide the strife, 
The great dispute, of glory, or of life. 
He spoke, and all as with one soul obey’d ; 
Their lifted bucklers cast a dreadful shade 615 
Around the chief. Aineas too demands 
The’ assisting forces of his native bands : 
Paris, Deiphobus, Agenor join ; 
(Co-aids and captains of the Trojan line) 
In order follow all the’ embodied train: 620 
Like Ida’s flocks proceeding o’er the plain ; 
Before his fleecy care, erect and bold, 
Stalks the proud ram, the father of the fold: 
With joy the swain surveys them, as he leads 
To the cool fountains, through the well-known meads; 
So joys Aineas, as his native band 626 
Moves on in rank, and stretches o’er the land. 
Round dead Alcathous now the battle rose ; 
On every side the steely circle grows ; 


Ver. 621.] These, five pleasing verses are constructed from less 
than two of his original, whose literal meaning the coarse and lu- 
dicrous version of Chapman will sufficiently exhibit : 
as after bellwethers 

The whole flocks follow to their drinke; which sight the shep- 

herd cheres. Ww. 

Ver, 626.] This distich is, in my opinion, as insipid as it is in« 
accurate. Accept a verbal translation : 

Thus in his bosom joy’d Atneas’ mind, 
On viewing such a crowd of followers round. VW 

Ver. 628.] Or thus, in terms somewhat more expressive of his 


author : 


Round dead Alcathous now the warriors close ; 
- Projecting lances rise in spiry rows : 
Their hollow breast-plates hideous rang, and loud, 
With javelins brandish’d mutual through the crowd, W. 
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Now batter’d breast-plates and hack’d helmets ring, 
And o’er their heads unheeded javelins sing. 631 
Above the rest, two towering chiefs appear, 
There great Idomeneus, A‘neas here. 
Like Gods of war, dispensing fate, they stood, 
And burn’d‘to drench the ground with mutual blood. 
The Trojan weapon whizz’d along in air, 636 
The Cretan saw, and shunned the brazen spear: 
Sent from an arm so strong, the missive wood 
Stuck deep in earth, and quiver’d where it stood. 
But Oenomas receiv’d the Cretan’s stroke, 640 
The forceful spear his hollow corselet broke, 
It ripp’d his belly with a ghastly wound, 
And roll’d the smcking entrails to the ground. 
Stretch’d on the plain, he sobs away his breath, 
And, furious, grasps the bloody dust in death. 645 
The victor from his breast the weapon tears ; 
His spoils he could not, for the shower of spears. 
Though now unfit an active war to wage, 
Heavy with cumberous arms, stiff with cold age, 
fis listless limbs unable for the course ; 650 
In standing fight he yet maintains his force : 
Ver. 642.] This is contrary to his author. Thus? 

It gored his belly with a ghastly wound : 

He fell; and, dying, graspt the bloody ground : 
and the next couplet may now be spared, as an absolute superfluity, 
without the least treachery to his original. : 

‘Ver, 648.] Our poet is neither exact to the expressions of his 

author, nor perfectly faithful to his sense in this passage. I would 
propose the following adjustment, with the help of Ogilby. 

Nor could he now, through age enfeebling, run 

To fetch a brandish’d lance, or lances shun ; 


His stiffen’d limbs, unequal to the course, 
7 standing fight alone maintain their force. W. 
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’Till faint with labour, and by foes repell’d, 

His tired, slow steps, he drags from off the field. 
Deiphobus beheld him as he past, 

And, fired with hate, a parting javelin cast: 655 

The javelin err’d, but held its course along, 

And piereed Ascalaphus, the brave and young : 

The son of Mars fell gasping on the ground, 

And gnash’d the dust all bloody with his wound. 
Nor knew the furious father of his fall, 660 

High-throned amidst the great Olympian hall, 

On golden clouds the’ immortal synod sat ; 

Detain’d from bloody war by Jove and Fate. 
Now, where in dust the breathless hero lay, 

For slain Ascalaphus commenced the fray. 656 

Deiphobus to seize his helmet flies, 

And from his temples rends the glittering prize ; 

Valiant as Mars, Meriones drew near, 

And on his loaded arm discharged his spear ; 

He drops the weight, disabled with the pain; 67 

The hollow helmet rings against the plain. 


Ver. 655, And fired with hate.] Homer does not tell us the 
occasion of this hatred; but since his days, Simonides and Ibyeus 
write, that Idomeneus and Deiphobus were rivals, and both in 
love with Helen, This very well agrees with the ancient tradi« 
tion which Euripides and Virgil have followed: for after the death 
of Paris, they tell us she was espoused to Deiphobus. Eustathius. P. 

Ver. 656.] Our poet gives scope to his invention here beyond 
the traces of his master. This attempt is conformable to the 
original : 

This spear err’d also, but the son of Mars 
Smote in the shoulder, bold Ascalaphus, 
With furious force: he, falling, graspt the dust. W. 

Ver. 670,] Literally thus: 
from his hand , 

The tall helm tumbling sounded on the ground, ἵν, 
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Swift as a vulture leaping on his prey, 

From his torn arm the Grecian rent away 

The reeking javelin, and rejoin’d his friends. 

His wounded brother good Polites tends ; 675 

Around his waist his pious arms he threw, 

And from the rage of combat gently drew ; 

Him his swift coursers, on his splendid car, 

Rapt from the lessening thunder of the war; 679 

To Troy they drove him, groaning from the shore, 

And sprinkling as he past, the sands with gore. 
Meanwhile fresh slaughter bathes the sanguine 

ground, 3 

Heaps fall on heaps, and heaven and earth resound. 

Bold Aphareus by great A‘neas bled ; | 

As toward the chief he turn’d his daring head, 685 

He pierced his throat ; the bending head, deprest 

Beneath his helmet, nods upon his breast ; 

His shield reversed o’er the falleg warrior lies ; 

And everlasting slumber seals his eyes. 

Antilochus, as Thoon turn’d him round, 690 

Transpierced his back with a dishonest wound : 

The hollow vein that to the neck extends 

Along the chine, his eager javelin rends : 

Supine he falls, and to his social train 

Spreads his imploring arms, but spreads in vain. 695 

The’ exulting victor, leaping where he lay, 

From his broad shoulders tore the spoils away ; 

His time observed ; for closed by foes around, 

On all sides thick, the peals of arms resound. 


Ver. 682.] Homer says literally, 
The rest fought on ; and ceaseless clamour rose. W. 
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His shield emboss’d, the ringing storm sustains, 700 
But be impervious and untouch’d remains. 

(Great Neptune’s care preserved from hostile rage 
This youth, the joy of Nestor’s glorious age) 

In arms intrepid, with the first he fought, 

Faced every foe, and every danger sought ; 705 
His winged lance, resistless as the wind, 

Obeys each motion of the master’s mind ; 

Restless it flies, impatient to be free, 

And meditates the distant enemy. 

The son of Asius, Adamas drew near, 710 
And struck his target with the brazen spear, 

Fierce in his front : but Neptune wards the blow, 
And blunts the javelin of the’ eluded foe. 

In the broad buckler half the weapon stood ; 
Splinter’d on earth flew half the broken wood. 715 
Disarm’d, he mingled in the Trojan crew ; 

But Merion’s spear o’ertook him as he flew, 

Deep in the belly’s rim an entrance found, 

Where sharp the pang, and mortal is the wound. 
Bending he fell, and doubled to the ground, 720 
Lay panting. Thus an ox, in fetters tied, 

While death’s strong pangs distend his labouring side, 


Ver. 712.] The former part of this verse is redundant and 
superfluous. I would comprise another sentiment of his author, 
thus : 

The God denied his life: he wards the blow—. Ww. 

Ver. 714.] Ogilby is accurately faithful : 

Like a burnt stake, half stuck upon his shield ; 


The other half lay broken in the field. Ww. 
Ver. 719.] Homer says literally, 
Where Mars most anguish gives to wretched man. W. 


Ver. 722.] All this is the fancy of our translator; Ogilby 
3 οὐ 
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His bulk enormous on the field displays ; 

His heaving heart beats thick, as ebbing life decays. 
The spear, the conqueror from his body drew, 74 
And death’s dim shadows swam before his view. 
Next brave Deipyrus in dust was laid: 

King Helenus waved high the Thracian blade, 

And smote his temples with an arm so strong, 

The helm fell off, and roll’d amid the throng: 730 
There, for some luckier Greek it rests a prize ; 

For dark in death the godlike owner lies ! 

With raging grief great Menelaiis burns, 

And fraught with vengeance, to the victor turns ; 
That shook the ponderous lance, in act to throw; 735 
And this stood adverse with the bended bow : 

Full on his breast the Trojan arrow fell, 

But harmless bounded from the plated steel. 


exhibits, and not contemptibly, the whole szmile, as it exists in 
Homer :- 

As when an ox strong shepherds from a hill, 

With cordage tied, hale down against his will: 
but Mr. Cowper alone has done justice to his author, whose elegant 
performance I shall quote on this occasion : 
| There enter’d deep the weapon: down he fell, 

And in the dust lay panting, as an ox 

Among the mountains pants, by peasants bound 

In twisted thongs, and drage’d perforce along : 

So panted dying Adamas, but soon 

Ceast ; for Meriones, approaching, pluckt 
| The weapon forth, and darkness veil’d his eyes. ἵν, 

Ver. 728. King Helenus.] The appellation of king was not 

anciently confined to those only who bore the sovereign dignity, but 
applied also to others. There was in the island of Cyprus a whole 
order of officers called kings, whose business it was to receive the 
relations of informers, concerning all that happened in the island, 
and to regulate affairs accordingly, Eustathius. P, 
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As on some ample barn’s well-harden’d floor, 
(The winds collected at each open door) 740 
While the broad fan with turce is whirl’d around, 
Light leaps the golden grain, resulting from the 
ground : 

So from the steel that guards Atrides’ heart, 
Repell’d to distance flies the bounding dart. 
Atrides, watchful of the’ unwary foe, 745 
Pierced with his lance the hand that grasp’d the bow, 
And nail’d it to the eugh ; the wounded hand 
Trail’d the long lance that mark’d with blood the sand : 
But good Agenor gently from the wound 
The spear solicits, and the bandage bound ; 750 
A sling’s soft wool, snatch’d from a soldier’s side, 
At once the tent and ligature supplied. 

Behold ! Pisander, urged by Fate’s decree, 
Springs through the ranks to fall, and fall by thee, 
Great Menelaiis! To enhance thy fame, 755 
High-towering in the front the warrior came. 
First the sharp lance was by Atrides thrown ; 
The lance far distant by the winds was blown. 
Nor pierced Pisander through Atrides’ shield ; 
Pisander’s spear fell shiver’d on the field. 760 
Not so discouraged, to the future blind, 
Vain dreams of conquest swell his haughty mind; 


Ver. 747.] Here a line of the original is passed over, as foilows : 
He to the crowded ranks retired from death. W. 
Ver. 761.] This is a misrepresentation of his author, in oppo- 
sition to his predecessors. We might adjust our poet to his author 
thus: 
He, though his spear fell broken on the field, 
Yet fondly hoped it sped. The Spartan lord——, W. 
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Dauntless he rushes where the Spartan lord 

Like lightning brandish’d his far-beaming sword. 
His left arm high opposed the shining shield: 765 
His right, beneath, the cover’d pole-ax held ; 

(An olive’s cloudy grain the handle made, 

Distinct with studs ; and brazen was the blade) 

This on the helm discharged a noble blow ; 

The plume dropp’d nodding to the plain below, 770 
Shorn from the crest. Atrides waved his steel ; 
Deep through his front the weighty falchion fell ; 
The crashing bones before its force gave way ; 

In dust and blood the groaning hero lay : 

Forced from their ghastly orbs, and spouting gore, 
The clotted eye-balls tumble on the shore. 776 
The fierce Atrides spurn’d him as he bled, 

Tore off his arms, and, loud-exulting, said. 

Thus, Trojans, thus, at length be taught to fear ; 
O race perfidious, who delight in war! 780 
Already noble deeds ye have perform’d, 

A princess raped transcends a navy storm’d : 
In such bold feats your impious might approve, 
Without the’ assistance, or the fear of Jove. 


Ver. 764.] Homer says literally, 
Atrides drew his silver-studded sword, 
And sprang upon Pisander. τ Wi. 
Ver. 766. The cover’d pole-ax.| Homer never ascribes this 
weapon to any but the barbarians, for the battle-ax was not used 
in war by the politer nations, It was the favourite weapon of the 
Amazons. Eustathius. ig 
Ver. 783. This is a strange couplet, scarcely intelligible, and 
without relation to his author, of whose purport Ogilby’s version 
will convey a very just conception : 
Who injured me, and wrong return’d for love ; 
Nor fear’d the wrath of hospitable Jove. W. 
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The violated rites, the ravish’d dame, 785 

Our heroes slaughter’d, and our ships on flame, 

Crimes heap’d on crimes, shall bend your glory 
down, 

And whelm in ruins yon flagitious town. 

O thou, great Father! Lord of earth and skies, 

Above the thought of man supremely wise, 790 

If from thy hand the fates of mortals flow, 

From whence this favour to an impious foe ? 

A godless crew, abandon’d and unjust, 

Still breathing rapine, violence, and lust ! 

The best of things, beyond their measure, cloy ; 795 

Sleep’s balmy blessing, Love’s endearing joy ; 

The feast, the dance ; whate’er mankind desire, 

Even the sweet charms of sacred numbers tire. 


Ver. 797. The dance.] In the original it is called the blame- 
less dance ; to distinguish (says Eustathius) what sort of dancing 
it is that Homer commends. For there were two kinds of dancing 
practised among the ancients, the one reputable, invented by 
Minerva, or by Castor and Pollux; the other dishonest, of which 
Pan, or Bacchus, was the author. They were distinguished by the 
name of the tragick, and the comick or satyrick dance. But those 
which probably our author commends were certain military dances. 
used by the greatest heroes. One of this sort was known to the 
Macedonians and Persians, practised by Antiochus the great, and 
the famous Polyperchon. There was another which was danced in 
complete armour, called the Pyrrhick, from Pyrrhicus the Spartan 
its inventor, which continued in fashion among the Lacedemonians. 
Scaliger the father remarks, that this dance was too laborieus to 
remain long in use even among the ancients ; however, it seems that 
labour could not discourage this bold critick from reviving that 
laudable kind of dance in the presence of the Emperor Maximilian 
and his whole court. It is not to be doubted but the performance 
raised their admiration; nor much to be wondered at, if they 
desired to see more than once so extraordinary a spectacle, as we 
have it in his own words. Poétices, lib. i. cap. 18. 
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But Troy for ever reaps a dire delight 

In thirst of slaughter, and in lust of fight. 800 

This said, he seized (while yet the carcase heaved) 

The bloody armour, which his train received : 

Then sudden mix’d among the warring crew, 

And the bold son of Pylaemenes slew. 

Harpalion had through Asia travell’d far, 805 

Following his martial father to the war : 

Through filial love he left his native shore, 

Never, ah never, to behold it more !. 

His unsuccessful spear he chanced to fling 

Against the target of the Spartan king ; 810 

Thus of his lance disarm’d, from death he flies, 

And turns around his apprehensive eyes. 

Him, through the hip transpiercing as he fled, 

The shaft of Merion mingled with the dead. 

Beneath the bone the glancing point descends, 815 

And driving down, the swelling bladder rends ; 

Sunk in his sad companions’ arms he lay, 

And in short pantings sobb’d his soul away ; 

(Like some vile worm extended on the ground) 

While life’s red torrent gush’d from out the wound. 
Him on his car the Paphlagonian train 821 

In slow procession bore from off the plain. 

The pensive father, father now no more ! 

Attends the mournful pomp along the shore, 

And unavailing tears profusely shed, 825 

And, unrevenged, deplored his offspring dead. 


Ver. 823.] This exquisite stroke of pathos, “ Father now no 
“« more !” is not in his original, but derived ultimately from bee 5 
Georgics, iv. 498. 
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Paris from far the moving sight beheld, 
With pity soften’d, and with fury swelld : 
His honour’d host, a youth of matchless grace, 
And loved of all the Paphlagonian race! 830 
With his full strength he bent his angry bow, 
And wing’d the feather’d vengeance at the foe. 
A chief there was, the brave Euchenor named, 
For riches much, and more for virtue famed, 
Who held his seat in Corinth’s stately town ; 835 
Polydus’ son, a seer of old renown. 
Oft had the father told his early doom, 
By arms abroad, or slow disease at home: 
He climb’d his vessel, prodigal of breath, 
And chose the certain, glorious path to death. 840 
Beneath his ear the pointed arrow went ; 
The soul came issuing at the narrow vent: 
His limbs, unnerved, drop useless on the ground, 
And everlasting darkness shades him round. 

Nor knew great Hector how his legions yield, 
(Wrapt in the cloud and tumult of the field) 846 
Wide on the left the force of Greece commands, 
And Conquest hovers o’er the Achaian bands : 

With such a tide superior virtue sway’d, 
And *he that shakes the solid earth, gave aid. 850 


Ver. 834,] Homer says merely, Both rich and good. W. 
Ver. 844,] After this verse a line of the original is strangely 
- emitted, to the following effect : 
Thus fought the hosts, a mass of raging fire. Ww. 
Ver. 849.] More conformably to his original thus: 
; Soon had the Greeks’ superior virtue sway’d, 
(So mentene urged their bands, and so gave 
But 
% Neptune. 
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But in the centre Hector fix’d remained, 
Where first the gates were forced, and bulwarks gain’d; 
There, on the margin of the hoary deep, 
(Their naval station where the’ Ajaces keep, 
And where low walls confine the beating tides, 855 
Whose humble barrier scarce the foes divides ; 
Where late in fight, both foot and horse engaged, 
And all the thunder of the battle raged) 
There joined the whole Boeotian strength remains, 
The proud Ionians with their sweeping trains, 860 
Locrians and Phthians, and the’ Epzean force ; 
But join’d, repel not Hector’s fiery course. 
The flower of Athens, Stichius, Phidas led ; 
Bias, and great Menestheus at their head. 
Meges the strong the’ Epeian bands controll’d, 865 
And Dracius prudent, and Amphion bold ; 
The Phthians Medon, famed for martial might, 
And brave Podarces, active in the fight. 
This drew from Phylacus his noble line ; 
Iphiclus’ son: and that (Oileus) thine : 870 
(Young Ajax’ brother, by a stolen embrace ; 
He dwelt far distant from his native place, 
By his fierce stepdame from his father’s reign 
Expell’d and exiled for her brother slain.) 
These rule the Phthians, and their arms employ, 875 
Mix’d with Beeotians, on the shores of 'Troy. 

Now side by side, with like unwearied care, 
Each Ajax labour’d through the field of war : 


Ver. 858.] A fine verse, supplied by the translator. Ww, 
Ver. 861. Phthians.] The Phthians are not the troopsof Achilles, 
for these were called Phthiotes; but they were the troops of Pro- 
tesilaus and Philoctetes. Eustathius. ri 
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So when two lordly bulls, with equal toil, 879 
Force the bright ploughshare through the fallow soil, 
Join’d to one yoke, the stubborn earth they tear, 
And trace large furrows with the shining share ; 
O’er their huge limbs the foam descends in snow, 
And streams of sweat down their sour foreheads flow. 
A train of heroes follow’d through the field, 885 
Who bore by turns great Ajax’ sevenfold shield, 
Whene’er he breath’d, remissive of his might, 

Tired with the’ incessant slaughters of the fight. 

No following troops his brave associate grace : 

In close engagement an unpractised race, 890 
The Locrian squadrons nor the javelin wield, 

Nor bear the helm, nor lift the moony shield ; 

But skill’'d from far the flying shaft to wing, 

Or whirl the sounding pebble from the sling, 
Dexterous with these they aim a certain wound, 895 
Or fell the distant warrior to the ground. 

Thus in the van, the Telamonian train 

Throng’d in bright arms, a pressing fight maintain ; 
Far in the rear the Locrian archers lie, 

Whose stones and arrows intercept the sky, © 900 


ΓΙ 


Ver. 877.] Homer says, very differently as to language, in 
Mr. Cowper’s accurate translation : 
Ajax the swift swerved never from the side 
Of Ajax son of Telamon a step. Ww. 
Ver. 880.] His original has significantly new ground, that is, 
ground not plowed hedina-agthens ground. W. 
Ver. 883.] This line is from the translator, and savours too 
much, in my opinion, of the bombast: nor can I admire the sour 
foreheads of the succeeding verse. ‘Thus? 
O’er their huge limbs the foamy moislure spreads ; 
And bubbling sweat bedews their labouring heads. Ww. 
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The mingled tempest on the foes they pour ; 
Troy’s scattering orders open to the shower. 
Now had the Greeks eternal fame acquired, 
And the gall’d Ilians to their walls retired ; 
But sage Polydamas, discreetly brave, 905 
Address’d great Hector, and this counsel gave. 
Though great in all, thou seem’st averse to lend 
Impartial audience to a faithful friend; _ 
To Gods and men thy matchless worth is known, 
And every art of glorious war thy own ; 910 
But in cool thought and counsel to excel, 
How widely differs this from warring well! 
Content with what the bounteous gods have given, 
Seek not alone to’ engross the gifts of Heaven. 
To some the powers of bloody war belong, 915 
To some, sweet musick, and the charm of song ; 


Ver. 903. ] There is nothing of this line in his author, but 
the sense is agreeable to the purport of one employed by Homer on 
similar occasions. W. 

Ver. 907.] The exordium of this address is highly loose and 
paraphrastical, nor executed, according to my judgment, with the 
customary skill of Pope. The following attempt represents almost 
literally the four first verses in Homer, which our translator has 
expanded into eight : 

Hector, untractable art thou by words: 

If God to thee the feats of war has given, 

Must thou excell the rest in counsel too ? 

Thou canst not universal merit claim. Ww. 

Ver. 916.] More exactly to his author, 

To some the dance, to some the lyre and song. 

If our poet had been aware, according to the abundant testimony . 
of ancient authors, of the wonderful exhibitions of their dancers, by 
every species of expressive gesticulation with hands and feet, in 
representation of every variety of human characters, he would not 
have thought this art unworthy of a place in his version, as well as 
in his author. The superior fastidiousness of Dacier, in conse- 


΄ 
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To few, and wonderous few, has Jove assign’d 

A wise, extensive, all-considering mind ; 

Their guardians these, the nations round confess, 
And towns and empires for their safety bless. 920 
If Heaven have lodged this virtue in my breast, 
Attend, O Hector, what I judge the best. 

See, as thou mov’st, on dangers dangers spread, 

And War’s whole fury burns around thy head. 
Behold! distress’d within yon’ hostile wall, 925 
How many Trojans yield, disperse, or fall ! 

What troops, out-number’d, scarce the war maintain! 
And what brave heroes at the ships lie slain ! 

Here cease thy fury ; and the chiefs and kings 
Convoked to council, weigh the sum of things. 930 


quence of a depraved delicacy of taste, could not allow a place in 
her translation, either to the dance, the lyre, or the song. W. 
Ver. 917. | Homer makes no restriction with respect to the 

paucity of this description of people, but speaks of them as of the 
rest. The passage is not adequately exhibited by our translator ; 
and runs literally thus: 

Deep sense is lodged by Jove in others’ breasts, 

To bless mankind and save the public weal : 


Well knows it’s owner how to prize the gift ! W. 
Ver. 921.) This connecting verse is due to the translator 
only. W. 


* Ver. 925.] The reasoning of Polydamas is very indistinctly 
seen, if at all, in our poet’s version. Mr, Cowper is at once flow- 
ing, elegant, and faithful : 

War, like a fiery circle, all around 

Environs thee: the Trojans, since they past 

The bulwark, idly arm’d, or keep aloof, 

Or, wide-dispersed among the galleys, cope 

With numbers far superior to their own. 

I have presumed, however, on an interpolation, with a view of 
eomprising the whole conception of the author. ᾿ W. 
Y2 
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Whether (the gods succeeding our desires) 

To yon’ tall ships to bear the Trojan fires ; 

Or quit the fleet, and pass unhurt away, 

Contented with the conquest of the day. 

I fear, I fear, lest Greece, not yet undone, 935 
Pay the large debt of last revolving sun; 

Achilles, great Achilles, yet remains 

On yonder decks, and yet o’erlooks the plains ! 

The counsel pleased ; and Hector, with a bound, 
Leap’d from his chariot on the trembling ground ; 
Swift as he leap’d, his clanging arms resound. 941 
To guard this post (he cried) thy art employ, 

And here detain the scatter’d youth of Troy ; 
Where yonder heroes faint, I bend my way, 
And hasten back to end the doubtful day. 945 

This said; the towering chief, prepared to go, 
Shakes his white plumes that to the breezes flow, 
And seems a moving mountain.topt with snow. 
Through all his host, inspiring force, he flies, 

And bids anew the martial thunder rise. 950 


Ver. 936.] Our translator has not preserved, what is a con- 
siderable beauty in the speech of one, who dreaded too much free- 
dom in consequence of a late reproof, that inexplicit intimation of 
Achilles. . The jealousy of Hector in the midst of victory, might 
have been roused to passiou by an incautions mention of that hero. 
The following attempt is accurate : 

I fear, lest Greece the debt of yesterday ἡ 

Repay us: in their fleet a chief abides 

Of war insatiate, nor will long abstain, WwW. 
Ver. 943.] More truly to his original, thus: 

And keep embodied here the chiefs of Troy. 

Ver. 946.] Homer says simply, 

Then rush’d he forwards, like a hill of snow. Ww, 
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To Panthus’ son, at Hector’s high command, 
Haste the bold leaders of the Trojan band: 
But round the battlements, and round the plain, 
For many a chief he look’d, but look’d in vain ; 
Deiphobus, nor Helenus the seer, 955 
Nor Asius’ son, nor Asius’ self appear. 
For these were pierced with many a ghastly wound, 
Some cold in death, some groaning on the ground ; 
Some low in dust (a mournful object) lay ; 
High on the wall some breathed their souls away. 
Far on the left, amid the throng he found 961 
(Cheering the troops, and dealing deaths around) 
The graceful Paris; whom, with fury moved, 
Opprobrious, thus, the’ impatient chief reproved. 
Ill-fated Paris, slave to womankind, 965 
As smooth of face as fraudulent of mind! ~ 
Where is Deiphobus, where Asius gone ? 
The godlike father, and the’ intrepid son ? 
The force of Helenus, dispensing fate ; 
And great Othryoneus so fear’d of late ? 970 
Black fate hangs o’er thee from the’ avenging gods, 
Imperial Troy from her foundations nods ; 
Whelm’d in thy country’s ruins shalt thou fall, 
And one devouring vengeance swallow all, 
.Ver. 957.] Literally thus: 
Them nor unhurt he found, nor undestroy’d ; 
Some near the ships by Grecian hands were slain, 
Some at the wall, by close or distant wounds. W. 
Ver. 971.] A verse and a half of his original is immeasurably 


extended here to four lines. This is the simple state of the passage 


in Homer: 
Now lofty Troy is lost, 


From her foundations, and thy death secure. W, 
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When Paris thus: My brother and my friend, 
Thy warm impatience makes thy tongue offend. 976 
In other battles I deserved thy blame, 

Though then not deedless, nor unknown to fame ; 
But since yon’ rampart by thy arms lay low, 

I scatter’d slaughter from my fatal bow. 980 
The chiefs you seek on yonder shore lie slain ; 

Of all those heroes, two alone remain ; 

Deiphobus, and Helenus the seer : 

Each now disabled by a hostile spear. 

Go then, successful, where thy soul inspires : 985 
This heart and hand shall second all thy fires : 
What with this arm I can, prepare to know, 

Till death for death be paid, and blow for blow. 

But *tis not ours, with forces not our own 


To combat ; strength is of the gods alone. 990 
Ver. 977.] More accurately : : 
My slackness sometimes might deserve thy blame. W. 


Ver. 980.] Our poet should have signified previous action, not 
yet discontinued, by writing, 
I scatter slaughter-———. 
Ver. 984.] More of his original might have been included 
thus : 
Each in the hand disabled by a spear. 
Ogilby comprises this idea, and another suppressed by Pope : 
Both with long javelins wounded in the hand ; 
But Jove their present slaughter did withstand. Ww. 
Ver. 985.] This termination of the speech is but loosely per- 
formed with respect to the original ; nor can it boast, I think, the 
general elegance of our author. Ogilby, with corrections, may be 
endured, and is much more faithful : 
Now lead ; and, where thy courage prompts, J go ; 
Nor shalt thou blame my efforts on the foe, 
But witness there my prowess at 2t’s height : 
Beyond his strength and courage none can fight, Ww. 
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These words the hero’s angry mind assuage : 
Then fierce they mingle where the thickest rage. 
Around Polydamas, distain’d with blood, 

Cebrion, Phalces, stern Orthzeus stood, 
Palmus, with Polypcetes the divine, 995 
And two bold brothers of Hippotion’s line : 
(Who reach’d fair Ilion, from Ascania far, 
The former day ; the next engaged in war.) 
As when from gloomy clouds a whirlwind springs, 
That bears Jove’s thunder on its dreadful wings, 
Wide o’er the blasted fields the tempest sweeps ; 
Then, gather’d, settles on the hoary deeps ; 1002 
The’ afflicted deeps tumultuous mix and roar ; 
The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the 
shore : 1005 

Thus rank on rank the thick battalions throng, 
Chief urged on chief, and man drove man along. 
Far oer the plains in dreadful order bright, 
The brazen arms reflect a beamy light: 
Full in the blazing van great Hector shined, 1010 
Like Mars commission’d to confound mankind. 
Before him flaming, his enormous shield 
Like the broad sun, illumined all the field : 

Ver. 1012.} In this description our poet departs widely from 


his model, Might I presume to correct him into some resemblance 
to the language of his author ? 

Before him holds his strong and well-orb’d shield, 

His nodding helm iurnines all the field. 

Fenced by his shield, with stately step he goes, 

To try the prowess of the? embodied foes ; 

But all access the’ undaunted Greeks denied, 

And Ajax stalking first the chief defied. ἵν. 
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His nodding helm emits a streamy ray ; 

His piercing eyes through all the battle stray; 1015 

And, while beneath his targe he flash’d along, 

Shot terrors round, that wither’d even the strong. 
Thus stalk’d he, dreadful ; Death was in his look ; 

Whole nations fear’d: but not an Argive shook. 

The towering Ajax, with an ample stride 1020 

Advanced the first, and thus the chief defied. 
Hector! come on, thy empty threats forbear : 

"Tis not thy arm, ’tis thundering Jove we fear : 

The skill of war to us not idly given, 1024 

Lo! Greece is humbled, not by Troy, but Heaven. 

Vain are the hopes that haughty mind imparts, 

To force our fleet ; the Greeks have hands, and hearts. 

Long ere in flames our lofty navy fall, 

Your boasted city, and your god-built wall 

Shall sink beneath us, smoking on the ground; 1030 

And spread a long, unmeasured_ruin round. 

The time shall come, when chased along the plain, 

Even thou shalt call on Jove, and call in vain; 

Even thou shalt wish, to aid thy desperate course, 

The wings of falcons for thy flying horse ; 1035 

Shalt run, forgetful of a warrior’s fame, 

While clouds of friendly dust conceal thy shame. 

Ver. 1030.| Almost the whole of this couplet is superfluous, 
without countenance from his author. I would propose this altera- 
or Long ere our fleet shall flame, in dust will fall 

Beneath our hands your city’s god-built wall, W. 

Ver. 1036.] Homer says simply, 

which within the walls 


May whirl thee, raising dust across the plain. Ww. 
Ver, 1037. Clouds of friendly dust.) A critick might take 


6 
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As thus he spoke, behold in open view, 
On sounding wings a dexter eagle flew. 


occasion from hence, to speak of the exact time of the year in which 
the actions of the Iliad are supposed to have happened. And 
(according to the grave manner of a learned dissertator) begin by 
informing us, that he has found it must be the summer season, from 
the frequent mention made of clouds of dust : though what he dis- 
covers might be full as well inferred from common sense, the 
summer being the natural season for a campaign. However he 
should quote all these passages at large ; and adding to the article 
of dust as much as he can find of the sweat of the heroes, it might 
fill three pages very much to his own satisfaction. It would look 
well to observe farther, that the fields are described flowery, II. ii. 
ver. 546, that the branches of a tamarisk-tree are flourishing, II. x, 
ver. 537. that the warriors sometimes wash themselves in the sea, 
Jl. x. ver. 674. and sometimes refresh themselves by cool breezes 
from the sea, Il. xi. ver. 762. that Diomed sleeps out of his tent on 
the ground, II. x. ver. 170. that the flies are very busy about the 
dead body of Patroclus, 1]. xix. ver. 30. that Apollo covers the body 
of Hector with a cloud to prevent its being scorched, I]. xxii, All 
this would prove the very thing which was said at first, that it was 
summer! He might next proceed to inquire, what precise critical 
time of summer. And here the mention of new-made honey in II. 
xi. ver. 771. might be of great service in the investigation of this 
important matter: he would conjecture from hence, that it must 
be near the end of summer, honey being seldom taken till that time ; 
to which having added the plague which rages in book i. and re- 
marked, that infections of that kind generally proceed from the 
extremest heats, which heats are not till near the autumn; the 
learned inquirer might hug himself in this discovery, and conclude 
with triumph. 

If any one think this too ridiculous to have been ever put in 
practice, he may see what Bossu has done to determine the precise 
season of the Aneid, lib. iii. ch. 12. The memory of that learned 
critick failed him, when he produced as one of the proofs that it 
was autumn, a passage in the vith book, where the fall of the leaf 
is only mentioned in a simile. He has also found out a beauty in 
Homer, which few even of his greatest admirers can believe he 
intended: which is, to the violence and_fury of the Iliad he artfully 
adapted the heat of summer, but to the Odyssey the cooler and ma- 
turer season of autumn, to correspond with the sedateness and 
prudence of Ulysses, P. 
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To Jove’s glad omen all the Grecians rise, 1040 
And hail, with shouts, his progress through the skies: 
Far-echoing clamours bound from side to side ; 

They ceased ; and thus the chief of Troy replied. 
From whence this menace, this insulting strain ? 
Enormous boaster! doom’d to vaunt in vain. 1045 

So may the Gods on Hector life bestow, 

(Not that short life which mortals lead below, 

But such as those of Jove’s high lineage born, 

The blue-eyed Maid, or he that gilds the morn,) 

As this decisive day shall end the fame 1050 

Of Greece, and Argos be no more a name. 

And thou, imperious! if thy madness wait 

The lance of Hector, thou shalt meet thy fate: 

That giant-corse, extended on the shore, 

Shall largely feast the fowls with fat and gore. 1055 
He said, and like a lion stalk’d along: 

With shouts incessant earth and.ocean rung, 

Sent from his following host : the Grecian train 

With answering thunders ΗΠ ἃ the echoing plain ; 

A shout, that tore heaven’s concave, and above 1060 

Shook the fix’d splendors of the throne of Jove. 


Ver. 1042.] This couplet is an amplification wholly useless. 
I wish it rescinded with this alteration only, which rids us also of 
a grammatical inaccuracy : 

Then answer’d Hector : Whence this threatening strain? W. 
Ver. 1048.] Homer employs only the simple terms Minerva 
and Apollo. Ww. 
Ver. 1056.] This, of which there is not a syllable in the ori- 
ginal, is copied from Dacier. Fidelity may be maintained, and 

superfluities discarded, by this adjustment : 
He said ; his followers shout : the Grecian tran——. W.. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


JUNO DECEIVES JUPITER BY THE GIRDLE OF VENUS. 


NESTOR sitting at the table with Machaon, is alarmed 
with the encreasing clamour of the war, and hastens to Aga- 
memnon: on his way he meets that prince with Diomed and 
Ulysses, whom he informs of the extremity of the danger. 
Agamemnon proposes to make their escape by night, which 
Ulysses withstands ; to which Diomed adds his advice, that, 
wounded as they were, they should go forth and encourage the 
army with their presence ; which advice is pursued. Juno 
seeing the partiality of Jupiter to the Trojans, forms a design 
to over-reach him; she sets off her charms with the utmost 
care, and (the more surely to enchant him) obtains the magic 
girdle of Venus. She then applies herself to ihe God of Sleep, 
and, with some difficulty, persuades him to seal the eyes of 
Jupiter ; this done, she goes to mount Ida, where the God, at 
Jirst sight is ravished with her beauty, sinks in her embraces, 
and is laid asleep. Neptune takes advantage of his slumber, 
and succours the Greeks: Hector is struck to the ground with 
a prodigious stone by Ajax, and carried off from the battle: 
several actions succeed ; till the Trojans, much distressed, are 
obliged to give way: the lesser Ajax signalizes himself in a 
particular manner, By 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


"THE poet, to advance the character of Nestor, and give us a 
due esteem for his conduct and circumspection, represents him 
as deeply solicitous for the common good: in the very article of 
mirth or relaxation from the toils of war, he is all attention to 
learn the fate and issue of the battle: and through his long use and 
skill in martial events, he judges from the nature of the uproar still 
encreasing’, that the fortune of the day is held no longer in suspense, 
but inclines to one side. ustathius. + : 
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BUuT nor the genial feast, nor flowing bowl, 
Could charm the cares of Nestor’s watchful soul ; 
His startled ears the’ encreasing cries attend ; 
Then thus impatient to his wounded friend. 

What new alarm, divine Machaon, say, 5 
What mixt events attend this mighty day ? 
Hark! how the shouts divide, and how they meet, 
And now come full, and thicken to the fleet ! 
Here, with the cordial draught dispel thy care, 
Let Hecamede the strengthening bath prepare, 10 


Ver. 1.] This fine exordium represents these two lines of 
Homer : 
These shouts roused Nestor, as he quafft his wine ; 


Whose winged words Machaon thus addrest. W. 
Ver. 7.] This couplet is amplified from one verse : 
The shouts of warriors thicken at the γαῖα W. 


Ver, 10. Let Hecamede the bath prepare} The custom of 
women officiating to men in the bath, was usual in ancient times. 
Examples are frequent in the Odyssey. And it is not at all more 
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Refresh thy wound, and cleanse the clotted gore ; 
While I the’ adventuures of the day explore. 

He said: and seizing 'Thrasimedes’ shield, 
(His valiant offspring) hasten’d to tie field ; 
(That day, the son his father’s buckler bore)_ 15 
Then snatch’d a lance, and issued from the door. 
Soon as the prospect open’d to his view, 
His wounded eyes the scene of sorrow knew ; 
Dire disarray! the tumult of the fight, 
The wall in ruins, and the Greeks in flight. 20 
As when old Ocean’s silent surface sleeps, 
The waves just heaving on the purple deeps ; 
While yet the’ expected tempest hangs on high, 
Weighs down the cloud, and blackens in the sky, 
The mass of waters will no wind obey ; 25 
Jove sends one gust, and bids them roll away— 
While wavering counsels thus his mind engage, 
Fluctuates in doubtful thought, the Pylian sage, 
To join the host, or to the general haste ; 
Debating long, he fixes on the last: 30 
Yet, as he moves, the fight his bosom warms ; 
The field rings dreadful with the clang of arms ; 


odd, or to be sneered at, than the custom now used in France, of 
Valets de Chambres dressing and undressing the ladies. r. 
Ver.21.] This is a fine specimen of poetry, but with much 
enlargement and deviation from the Greek. Nothing can exceed 
the propriety, fidelity, and even elegance, of Ogilby’s version, 
assisted by some amendments : 
As when dark seas with sullen frowns presage 
The’ approaching horrors of ἃ tempest’s rage, 
Nor here nor there the listening waters move, 
Till some determined blast descends from Jove—. W. 
Ver. 32.] A line invented by the translator. W. 


ars 
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The gleaming falchions flash, the javelins fly; 
Blows echo blows, and all, or kill, or die. 
Him, in his march, the wounded princes meet, 
By tardy steps ascending from the fleet ; 36 
The king of men, Ulysses the divine, 
And who to Tydeus owes his noble line. 
(Their ships at distance from the battle stand, 
In lines advanced along the shelving strand : 40 


Ver. 39. Their ships at distance, &c.] Homer being always 
careful to distinguish each scene of action, gives a very particular 
description of the station of the ships, showing in what manner 
they lay drawn upon the land. This he had only hinted at before ; 
but here taking occasion on the wounded heroes coming from their 
ships, which were at a distance from the fight (while others were 
engaged in the defence of those ships where the wall was broke 
down) he tells us, that the shore of the bay (comprehended 
between the Rhetean and Sigean promontories) was not sufficient 
to contain the ships in one line: which they were therefore obliged 
to draw up in ranks, ranged in parallel lines along the shore. How 
many of these lines there were, the poet does not determine. M. 
Dacier, without giving any reason for her opinion, says there were 
but two: one advanced near the wall, the other on the verge of 
the sea. But it is more than probable, that there were several 
intermediate lines; since the order in which the vessels lay is here 
described by a metaphor taken from the steps of a scaling-ladder ; 
which had been no way proper to give an image only of two ranks 
but very fit to represent a greater, though undetermined number. 
That there were more than two lines, may likewise be inferred 
from what we find in the beginning of the eleventh book ; where 
it is said, that the voice of Discord, standing en the ship of Ulysses, 
in the middle of the fleet, was heard as far as the stations of Achilles 
and Ajax, whose ships were drawn up in the two extremities : those 
of Ajax were nearest the wall (as is expressly said in the 682d 
verse of the thirteenth book, in the original) and those of Achilles 
nearest the sea, as appears from many passages scattered through 
the Iliad. 

It must be supposed that those ships were drawn highest upon 
land, which first approached the shore; the first line therefore 
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Whose bay, the fleet unable to contain’ 
At length, beside the margin of the main, 
Rank above rank, the crowded ships they moor : 
Who landed first, lay highest on the shore.) 
Supported on their spears, they took their way, 4 
Unfit to fight, but anxious for the day. 
Nestor’s approach alarm’d each Grecian breast, 
Whom thus the general of the host addrest. 

O grace and glory of the’ Achaian name! 
What drives thee, Nestor, from the field of fame ? 50 
Shall then proud Hector see his boast fulfill’d, 
Our fleets in ashes, and our heroes ΚΙ ἃ ἢ 
Such was his threat, ah now too soon made good, 
On many a Grecian bosom writ in blood. 
Is every heart inflamed with equal rage 55 
Against your king, nor will one chief engage ? 


consisted of those who first disembarked, which were the ships of 
Ajax and Protesilaus; the latter of whom seems mentioned in the 
verse above cited of the thirteenth book, only to give occasion to 
observe this; for he was slain, as he landed first of the Greeks. 
And accordingly we shall see in the fifteenth book, it is his ship 
that is first attacked by the Trojans, as it lay the nearest to them. 

We may likewise guess how it happens, that the ships of Achilles 
were placed nearest to the sea; for in the answer of Achilles to 
Ulysses in the ninth book, ver. 432, he mentions a naval expedition 
he had made while Agamemnon lay safe in the camp: so that his 
ships at their return did naturally lie next the sea ; which, without 
this consideration, might appear a station not so becoming this 
hero’s courage. 

Ver. 43.] A circumstance is here suppressed, thus delivered by 
Chapman : 


all theire sterns, a wall was raised before. W. 
Ver. 54.) This is a mere concezt of the translator, rightly so 
called, to the best of my ‘shee w 
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And have 1 lived to see with mournful eyes 
In every Greek a new Achilles rise ἢ 

Gerenian Nestor then. So Fate has will’d; 
And all-confirming Time has Fate fulfill’d. 60 
Not he that thunders from the’ aérial bower, 
Not Jove himself, upon the past has power. 
The wall, our late inviolable bound, 
And best defence, lies smoking on the ground : 
Even to the ships their conquering arms extend, 65 
And groans of slaughter’d Greeks to heaven ascend. 
On speedy measures then employ your thought, 
In such distress. If counsel profit ought ; 
Arms cannot much: though Mars our souls incite, 
These gaping wounds withhold us from the fight. 70 

To him the monarch. That our army bends, 
That Troy triumphant our high fleet ascends, 
And that the rampart, late our surest trust, 
And best defence, lies smoking in the dust ; 
All this from Jove’s afflictive hand we bear, 75 
Who far from Argos, wills our ruin here. 
Past are the days when happier Greece was blest. 
And all his favour, all his aid confest ; 
Now Heaven, averse, our hands from battle ties, 
And lifts the Trojan glory to the skies. 80 


Ver. 59.] There is no mention of Fate in his original. WwW. 
Ver. 65.] After this line the following two verses of Homer 
are omitted by our poet: 

Nor wouldst thou know with ken attentive, where 

Confusion most embroil’d the Greeks: so reign’d 

Mix’d slaughter ; and their shouts ascend to Heaven. W. 
Ver. 66.] More exactly, 

And mingled groans, and shouts, to Heaven ascend, W. 

Z2 
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Cease we at length to waste our blood in vain, 
And launch what ships lie nearest to the main ; 
Leave these at anchor ’till the coming night ; 7} 
Then, if impetuous Troy forbear the fight, ἱ 
Bring all to sea, and hoist each sail for flight. 85 J 
Better from evils, well foreseen, to run, 
Than perish in the danger we may shun. 

Thus he. The sage Ulysses thus replies, 
While anger flash’d from his disdainful eyes. 
What shameful words (unkingly as thou art) 90 
Fall from that trembling tongue, and timorous heart ! 
Oh were thy sway the curse of meaner powers, 
And thou the shame of any host but ours! 
A host, by Jove endued with martial might, 
And taught to conquer, or to fall in fight : 95 
Adventurous combats and bold wars to wage, 
Employ’d our youth, and yet employs our age. 
And wilt thou thus desert the Trojan plain ? 
And have whole streams of blood been spilt in vain ? 
In such base sentence if thou couch thy fear, 100 
Speak it m whispers, lest a Greek should hear. 
Lives there a man so dead to fame, who dares 
To think such meanness, or the thought declares ὃ 


Ἂ 


Ver. 86.] His original dictates, 


Better from evils, though by night, to run. W. 
Ver. 88.] Literally, for this couplet : 
Ulysses sage with aspect stern replied. Ww. 


Ver. 96.] Mr. Cowper has very happily preserved the beautiful 
metaphor of his author : 
— whom Jove ordains 
From youth to hoary age to weave the web 
Of toilsome warfare, ’till we perish all. W. 
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And comes it even from him whose sovereign sway 
The banded legions of all Greece obey ? 105 
Is this a general’s voice, that calls to flight, 
While war hangs doubtful, while his soldiers fight ? 
What more could Troy? What yet their fate denies 
Thou giv’st the foe; all Greece becomes their prize. 
No more the troops, (our hoisted sails in view, 110 
Themselves abandon’d) shall the fight pursue ; 
But thy ships flying with despair shall see ; 
And owe destruction to a prince like thee. 

Thy just reproofs (Atrides calm replies) 
Like arrows pierce me, for thy words are wise. 115 
Unwilling as I am to lose the host, 
I force not Greece to quit this hateful coast. 
Glad I submit, whoe’er, or young or old, 
Aught, more conducive to our weal, unfold. 

Tydides cut him short, and thus began. 120 
Such counsel if you seek, behold the man | 


Ver. 118. Whoe’er, or young or old, &c.] This nearly resem- 
bles an ancient custom at Athens, where in times of trouble and 
distress, every one, of what age or quality soever, was invited to 
give in his opinion with freedom, by the public crier. Eustathzus. 

Ῥ. 

Ver. 120. Tydides cut him short, &c.] This speech of Diomed 
is naturally introduced, beginning with an answer, as if he had been 
called upon to give his advice. The counsel he proposes was that 
alone which could be of any real service in their present exigency : 
however, since he ventures to advise where Ulysses is at a loss, and 
Nestor himself silent, he thinks it proper to apologize for this liberty 
by reminding them of his birth and descent, hoping thence to add to 
his counsel a weight and authority which he could not from his years 
and experience. It cannot indeed be denied that this historical di- 
gression seemsmore out of season than any of the same kind which we 
so frequently meet with in Homer, sincehis birth and parentage must 
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Who boldly gives it, and what he shall say, 

Young though he be, disdain not to obey : 

A youth, who from the mighty Tydeus springs, 
May speak to counsels and assembled kings. 125 
Hear then in me the great Oenides’ son, 

Whose honour’d dust (his race of glory run) 

Lies whelm’d in ruins of the Theban wall; 

Brave in his life, and glorious in his fall. 

With three bold sons was generous Prothous blest, 
Who Pleuron’s walls and Calydon possest ; 131 
Melas and Agrius, but (who far surpast 

The rest in courage) Oeneus was the last. 

From him, my sire. From Calydon expell’d, 

He past to Argos, and in exile dwell’d ; 135 
The monarch’s daughter there (so Jove ordain’d) 

He won, and flourish’d where Adrastus reign’d ; 
There rich in fortune’s gifts, his acres till’d, q 
Beheld his vines their liquid harvest yield, | . 
And numerous flocks that whiten’d all the field. J 
Such Tydeus was, the foremost once in fame! 14] 
Nor lives in Greece a stranger to his name. 


have been sufficiently known to all at the siege, as he here tells 
them. This must be owned a defect not altogether to be excused 
in the poet, but which may receive some alleviation, if considered 
as a fault of temperament. For he had certainly a strong inclina- 
tion to genealogical stories, and too frequently takes occasion to 


gratify this humour. F. 
Thus, more faithfully : 
Tydides ’mdst them spake, and thus began. Ww, 


Ver. 124.] The following six verses are spun from two of 
Homer, which may be simply and literally represented thus : 
I too from blood illustrious boast my birth, 
Tydeus, whom hides at Thebes a mound of earth. W. 
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Then, what for common good my thoughts inspire, 
Attend, and in the son, respect the sire. 
Though sore of battle, though with wounds opprest, 
Let each go forth, and animate the rest, 146 
Advance the glory which he cannot share, 
Though not partaker, witness of the war. 
But lest new wounds on wounds o’erpower us quite, 
Beyond the missile javelin’s sounding flight 150 
Safe let us stand; and from the tumult far, 
Inspire the ranks, and rule the distant war. 

He added not: the listening kings obey, 
Slow moving on; Atrides leads the way. 
The God of Ocean (to inflame their rage) 155 
Appears a warrior furrow’d o’er with age ; 
Prest in his own, the general’s hand he took, 
And thus the venerable hero spoke. 

Atrides, lo! with what disdainful eye 
Achilles sees his country’s forces fly : 160 
Blind impious man! whose anger is his guide, 
Who glories in unutterable pride. 
So may he perish, so may Jove disclaim 
The wretch relentless, and o’erwhelm with shame! 
But Heaven forsakes not thee : o’er yonder sands 165 
Soon shalt thou view the scatter’d Trojan bands 


Ver. 141.] Rather, with more fidelity, 
Such Tydeus was, @ warrior first in fame. 
And, in what follows, our poet gives the purport of this speech not 
defectively, but diffusely, nor conformably to the arrangement of 
his author. W. 
Ver. 161.] Chapman gives a truer view of Homer's sentiment: 
Since not in his breast glowes one sparke, of any humane mind 
W. 
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Fly diverse ; while proud kings and chiefs renown’d, 
Driven heaps on heaps, with clouds involved around 
Of rolling dust, their winged wheels employ 
To hide their ignominious heads in Troy. 170 
He spoke, then rush’d amid the warrior crew ; 
_ And sent his voice before him as he flew, 
Loud, as the shout encountering armies yield, 
When twice ten thousand shake the labouring field ; 
Such was the voice, and such the thundering sound 
Of him, whose trident rends the solid ground. 176 
Each Argive bosom beats to meet the fight, 
And grisly War appears a pleasing sight. 
Meantime Saturnia from Olympus’ brow, 
High-throned in gold, beheld the fields below; 180 


Ver. 172.] This verse is from Dryden, (in. v. 875: 

He sent his voice before him as he flew. W. 
Ver. 179. The story of Jupiter and Juno. | I do not know a 
bolder fiction in all antiquity, than this of Jupiter’s being deceived 
and laid asleep, or that has a greater air of impiety and absurdity. 
It is an observation of Mons. de St. Evremond upon the ancient 
poets, which every one will agree to: “ That it is surprising 
“ enough to find them so scrupulous to preserve probability, in 
actions purely human: and so ready to violate it in representing 
“ the actions of the Gods. Even those who have spoken more 
s sagely than the rest, of their nature, could not forbear to speak 
« extravagantly of their conduct. When they establish their being 
«* and their attributes, they make them immorial, infinite, almighty, 
“ perfectly wise, and perfectly good: but the moment they 
4. represent them acting, there is no weakness to which they do not 
“ make them stoop, and no folly or wickedness they do not make 
«« them commit.” The same author answers this in another place, 
by remarking, “ That truth was not the inclination of the first 
“4 ages: a foolish lye or a lucky falsehood gave reputation to 
“* impostors, and pleasure to the credulous. It was the whole secret 
“ of the great and the wise, to govern the simple and ignorant 
* herd, The vulgar, who pay a profound reverence to mysterious 
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With joy the glorious conflict she survey’d, 
Where her great brother gave the Grecians aid. 


errors, would have despised plain truth, and it was thought a 
piece of prudence to deceive them. All the discourses of the 
ancients were fitted to so advantageous a design. There was 
nothing to be seen but fictions, allegories, and similitudes, and 
“4 nothing was to appear as it was in itself.” 

I must needs, upon the whole, as far as I can judge, give up 
the morality of this fable ; but what colour of excuse for it Homer 
might have from ancient tradition, or what mystical or allegorical 
sense might atone for the appearing impiety, is hard to be 
ascertained at this distant period of time. That there had been 
before his age a tradition of Jupiter’s being laid asleep, appears 
from the story of Hercules at Coos, referred to by our author, ver: 
285. There is also a passage in Diodorus, lib. i. c. 7, which gives 
some small light to this fiction. Among other reasons which that 
historian lays down to prove that Homer travelled into Egypt, he 
alleges this passage of the interview of Jupiter and Juno, which 
he says was grounded upon an Egyptian festival, whereon the 
nuptial ceremonies of those two deities were celebrated, at which time 
both their tabernacles, adorned with all sorts of flowers, are carried 
by the priests to the top of a high mountain. Indeed as the greatest 
part of the ceremonies of the ancient religions consisted in some 
symbolical representations of certain actions of their Gods, or 
rather deified mortals, so a great part of ancient poetry consisted 
in the description of the actions exhibited in those ceremonies. The 
loves of Venus and Adonis are a remarkable instance of this kind, 
which, though under different names, were celebrated by annual 
representations, as well in Egypt as in several nations of Greece 
and Asia: and to the images which were carried in these festivals, 
several ancient poets were indebted for their most happy descriptions. 
If the truth of this observation of Diodorus be admitted, the 
present passage will appear with more dignity, being grounded on 
religion ; and the conduct of the poet will be more justifiable, if 
that, which has been generally counted an indecent, wanton fiction, 
should prove to be the representation of a religious solemnity. 
Considering the great ignorance we are in of many ancient 
ceremonies, there may be probably in Homer many incidents 
entirely of this nature ; wherefore we ought to be reserved in our 
censures, lest what we decry as wrong in the poet should prove only 
a fault in his religion. And indeed it would be a very unfair way 


ce 
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But placed aloft, on Ida’s shady height 
She sees her Jove, and trembles at the sight. 


to tax any people, or any age whatever, with grossness in general, 
purely from the gross or absurd ideas or practices that are to be 
found in their religions. 

In the next place, if we have recourse to allegory, (which softens 
and reconciles every thing) it may be imagined that by the con- 
gress of Jupiter and Juno, is meant the mingling of the ether and 
air (which are generally said to be signified by these two deities.) 
The ancients believed the ether to be igneous, and that by its 
kind influence upon the air, it was the cause of all vegetation: to 
which nothing more exactly corresponds, than the fiction of the 
earth putting forth her flowers immediately upon this congress. 
Virgil has some lines in the second Georgic, that seem a perfect 
explanation of the fable into this sense. In describing the spring, 
he hints as if something of vivifying influence was at that time 
spread from the upper heavens into the air. He calls Jupiter 
expressly Ether, and represents him operating upon his spouse for 
the production of all things. 

“ Tum pater omnipotens foecundis imbribus ether 

«* Conjugis in gremium lete descendit, et omnes 

‘© Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore, foetus. 

« Parturit omnis ager, &c.” οὐδ ἃ 
But, be all this as it will, it is certain, that whatever may be 
thought of this fable in a theological or philosophical view, it is one 
of the most beautiful pieces that ever was produced by poetry. 
Neither does it want its moral : an ingenious modern writer (whom 
I am pleased to take any occasion of quoting) has given it us in 
these words : 

«« This passage of Homer may suggest abundance of instruction 
«‘ to a woman who has a mind to preserve or recall the affection of 
‘her husband. The care of her person and dress, with the parti- 
« cular blandishments woven in the Cestus, are so plainly recom- 
«‘ mended by this fable, and so indispensably necessary in every 
““ female who desires to please, that they need no farther explana- 
«tion. The discretion likewise in covering all matrimonial quar- 
“yels from the knowledge of others, is taught in the pretended 
« visit to Tethys, in the speech where Juno addresses herself to 
« Venus; as the chaste and prudent management of ἃ wife’s 
ἐς charms is intimated by the same pretence for her appearing be- 
** fore Jupiter, and by the concealment of the Cestus in her bosom. 


5 
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Jove to deceive, what methods shall she try, 185 

What arts, to blind his all-beholding eye? 

At length she trusts her power ; resolved to prove 

The old, yet still successful, cheat of love ; 

Against his wisdom to oppose her charms, 

And lull the lord of Thunders in her arms. 190 
Swift to her bright apartment she repairs, 

Sacred to dress and beauty’s pleasing cares : 

With skill divine had Vulcan form’d the bower, 

Safe from access of each intruding power. 


“9 T shall leave this tale to the consideration of such: good house- 
ἐς wives, who are never well dressed but when they are abroad, and 
think it necessary to appear more agreeable to all men living than 
“their husbands: as also to those prudent ladies, who, to avoid 
“« the appearance of being over-fond, entertain their husbands with 
“ indifference, aversion, sullen silence, or exasperating language.’’ 


Ver. 188.] This line is borrowed, but I have not discovered 


the original proprietor. W. 
Ver. 190.} This fine contrast “ the lord of Thunders,” is 
engrafted on the original by our translator. W. 


Ver. 191. Swift to her bright apartment she repairs, &c.| This 
passage may be of sondideration to the ladies, and, for their sakes, I 
take a little pains to observe upon it. Homer tells us that the very 
goddesses, who are all over charms, never dress in sight of any one: 
the Queen of Heaven adorns herself in private, and the doors lock 
after her. In Homer there are no Dieux de Ruelles, no gods are 
admitted to the toilet. 

I am afraid there are some earthly Goddesses of less prudence, 
who have lost much of the adoration of mankind by the contrary 
practice. Lucretius (a very good judge in gallantry) prescribes as 
a cure toa desperate lover, the frequent sight of his mistress undres- 
sed. Juno herself has suffered a little by the very Muses’ peeping 
into her chamber, since some nice critics are shocked in this place 
of Homer, to find that the goddess washes herself, which presents 
some idea as if she was dirty. Those who have delicacy will pro- 
fit by this remark. 
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Touch’d with her secret key, the doors unfold: 195 

Self-closed, behind her shut the valves of gold. 

Here first she bathes ; and round her body pours 

Soft oils of fragrance, and ambrosial showers: ἢ 

The winds, perfumed, the balmy gale convey 

Through heaven, through earth, and all the’ aérial 
Way : 200 

Spirit divine! whose exhalation greets 

The sense of gods with more than mortal sweets. 

Thus while she breathed of Heaven, with decent pride 

Her artful hands the radiant tresses tied ; 


Ver. 198. Soft oils of fragrance.] The practice of Juno in 
anointing her body with perfumed oils, was a remarkable part of 
ancient cosmetics, though entirely disused in the modern arts of 
dress. It may probably offend the niceness of modern ladies : but 
such of them as paint, ought to consider that this practice might, 
without much greater difficulty, be reconciled to cleanliness. This 
passage is a clear instance of the antiquity of this custom, and clearly 
determines against Pliny, who is of opinion that it was not so 
ancient as those times. Besides the custom of anointing kings among 
the Jews, which the christians have borrowed, there are several 
allusions in the Old Testament which show, that this practice was 
thought ornamental among them. The Psalmist, speaking of the 
gifts of God, mentions wine and oil, the former to make glad the 
heart of man, and the latter to give hima cheerful countenance. It 
seems most probable that this was an eastern invention, agreeable to 
the luxury of the Asiatics, among whom the most proper ingre-~ 
dients for these unguents were produced ; from them this custom 
was propagated among the Romans, by whom it was esteemed a 
pleasure of a very refined nature. Whoever is curious to see 
instances of their expence and delicacy therein, may be satisfied 
in the three first chapters of the thirteenth book of Pliny’s Natural 
History. r. 

Ver. 199.] ‘These four verses are a very indistinct paraphrase 
of two in Homer: the purport of which will be much more clearly 
understood from a correction of Ogilby : 

Which if but moved, the subtile odour flies, 
Diffused, to Jove’s high court, through earth and skies. W. 
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Part on her head in shining ringlets roll’d, 205 
Part o’er her shoulders waved like melted gold. 


Ver. 203. Thus while she breathed of Heaven, ὅς. We have 
here a complete picture from head to foot of the dress of the fair 
sex, and of the mode between two and three thousand years ago. 
May I have leave to observe the great simplicity of Juno’s dress, in 
comparison with the innumerable equipage of a modern toilet ? 
The goddess, even when she is setting herself out on the greatest 
occasion, has only her own locks to tie, a white veil to cast over 
them, a mantle to dress her whole body, her pendants, and her 
sandals. This the poet expressly says was all her dress, and one 
may reasonably conclude it was all that was used by the greatest 
princesses and finest beauties of those times. The good Eustathius 
is ravished to find, that here are no washes for the face, no dyes for 
the hair, and none of those artificial embellishments since in practice: 
he also rejoices not a little, that Juno has no looking-glass, tire- 
woman, or waiting-maid. One may preach till doomsday on this 
subject, -but all the commentators in the world will never prevail 
upon a lady to stick one pin the less in her gown, except she can 
be convinced that the ancient dress will better set off her person, 

As the Asiatics always surpassed the Grecians in whatever 
regarded magnificence and luxury, so we find their women far gone 
in the contrary extreme of dress, There is a passage in Isaiah, 
ch, i. that gives us a particular account of their wardrobe, with 
the number and uselessness of their ornaments ; and which I think 
appears very well in contrast to this of Homer. The bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, and their 
round tires like the moon: the chains, and the bracelets, and the 
mufflers, the bonnets, and the ornaments of the legs, and the head- 
bands, and the tablets, and the ear-rings, the rings and nose jewels, 
the changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, and the wimples, 
and the crisping-pins, the glasses, and the fine linen, and the hoods, 
and the veils. 

I could be glad to ask the ladies which they should like best to 
imitate, the Greeks or the Asiatics? I would desire those that are 
handsome and well-made, to consider, that the dress of Juno (which 
is the same they see in statues) has manifestly the advantage of the 
present, in displaying whatever is beautiful: that the charms of the 
neck and breast are not less laid open, than by the modern stays ; 
and that those of the Jeg are more gracefully discovered, than even 
by the hoop-petticoat: that the fine turn of the arms is better 
ebserved ; and that several natural graces of the shape and body 

4 ; 
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Around her next a heavenly mantle flow’d, 
That rich with Pallas’ labour’d colours glow’d : 
Large clasps of gold the foldings gather’d round, 
A golden zone her swelling bosom bound. 210 
Far-beaming pendants tremble in her ear, 
Each gem illumined with a triple star. 
Then o’er her head she casts a veil more white 
Then new-fallen snow, and dazzling as the light. 
Last her fair feet celestial sandals grace. 215 
Thus issuing radiant, with majestic pace, 
Forth from the dome the’ imperial Goddess moves, 
And calls the mother of the Smiles and Loves. 

How long (to Venus thus apart she cried) 
Shall human strife celestial minds divide ? 220 


appear much more conspicuous. It is not to be denied but the 
Asiatic and our present modes were better contrived to conceal 
some people’s defects, but I do not speak to such people: I speak 
only to ladies of that beauty, who can make any fashion prevail by 
their being seen in it; and who put othtrs of their sex under the 
wretched necessity of being like them in their habits, or not being 
like them at all. -As for the rest, let them follow the mode of 
Judea, and be content with the name of Asiatics. τὰ 
These four lines also are luxuriantly amplified from two of 
Homer, which may be faithfully represented thus : 
Her hands the radiant tresses comb and twine 
In curls ambrosial from her head divine. W. 
Ver. 206.] The simile is from his own fancy. W. 
Ver. 213.] This couplet is neither just to the grandeur, nor 
faithful to the sense, of his author, The following attempt is ac- 
curate : | 
O’er these she throws a beauteous veil, whose rays 
Might vie in splendour with the solar blaze. : 
Ver. 219.1 The sense of the original, if not invisible, is at least 
dimly seen, in this translation. Ogilby is homely, but exact : 
Wilt thou, dear daughter, grant me one request, 
Or still old grudges foster in thy breast, 
Because thou Troy, and I the Grecians aid ἢ W. 
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Ah yet, will Venus aid Saturnia’s joy, 
And set aside the cause of Greece and Troy ? 
Let Heaven’s dread empress (Cytherea said) 
Speak her request, and deem her will obey’d. 
Then grant me (said the queen) those conquering 
charms, 225 
That power, which mortals and immortals warms, 
That love, which melts mankind in fierce desires, 
And burns the sons of Heaven with sacred fires! 
For lo! I haste to those remote abodes, 
Where the great parents (sacred source of Gods !) 
Ocean and Tethys their old empire keep, 231 
On the last limits of the land and deep. 
In their kind arms my tender years were past ; 
What time old Saturn, from Olympus cast, 
Of upper heaven to Jove resign’d the reign, 235 
Whelm’d under the huge mass of earth and main. 
For strife, I hear, has made the union cease, 
Which held so long that ancient pair in peace. 
What honour, and what love shall I obtain, 
If I compose those fatal feuds again ! 240 
Once more their minds in mutual ties engage, 
And what my youth has owed, repay their age ! 
She said. With awe divine the queen of love 
Obey’d the sister and the wife of Jove : 
Ver. 223.] More accurately thus: 
Speak thy request, dread Goddess ! Venus said: 
And deem thy will within my power obey’d. Ww. 
Ver. 225.]. These Sour lines are spun, with no dexterity cha- 
racteristic of such an artist, from this plain couplet of his author: 
Give me Desire and Love, with which thou sway’st 


Immortal deities and mortal men. ᾿ 
Ver. 942.) A supplemental line from the translator. W. 
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And from her fragrant breast the Zone unbraced, 245 
With various skill, and high embroidery graced. 

In this was every art, and every charm, 

To win the wisest, and the coldest warm: 

Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay desire, 

The kind deceit, the still-reviving fire, 250 
Persuasive speech, and more. persuasive sighs, 
Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes. 

This on her hand the Cyprian Goddess laid ; 

Take this, and with it all thy wish, she said. 

With smiles she took the charm ; and smiling prest 
The powerful Cestus to her snowy breast. 256 


Ver. 243.] The following attempt will preserve the speech, 
which is absorbed in our poet’s version, and will consult fidelity at 
the same time : 

?Tis fit, replies the smiling queen of love, 
Thy wish be granted, spouse of sovereign Jove! W. 

Ver. 248.] A line due to the translator’s invention, which is 
very luxuriant in this description. Thé following attempt is close 
and faithful, whatever may be it’s elegance : 

Then from her waist the variegated zone 

She loost, full-fraught with soothing blandishments ; 

With love, with whispering converse, with desire, 

Soft words, that e’en of Wisdom steal the heart. W. 

Ver. 252.] This verse, though foreign to his author, is exqui- 
sitely beautiful. W, 

Ver. 253.] I would thus supply the omissions of our translator : 

This on her hand the Cyprian goddess laid ;— 

And to thy bosom take this zone, she said: 

This beauteous zone all nature can controul, 

And speed the fondest wishes of thy soul. W, 

Ver. 255. And prest Ξ 

᾿ The powerful Cestus to her snowy breast.) 
Eustathius takes notice, that the word cestus is not the name, but 
epithet only, of Venus’s girdle ; though the epithet has prevailed 
so far as to become the proper name in common use. This has 
happened to others of our author's epithets ; the word Pygmy is of 
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Then Venus to the courts of Jove withdrew : 
Whilst from Olympus pleased Saturnia flew. 
O’er high Pieria thence her course she bore, 
O’er fair Emathia’s ever-pleasing shore, 260 
O’er Heemus’ hills with snows eternal crown’d ; 
Nor once her flying foot approach’d the ground. 
Then taking wing from Athos’ lofty steep, Ὶ 


She speeds to Lemnos o’er the rolling deep, > 

And seeks the cave of Death’s half-brother, Sleep. J 
Sweet pleasing Sleep! (Saturnia thus began) 266 

Who spread’st thy empire o’er each God and man ; 

If eer obsequious to thy Juno’s will, 

O power of Slumbers! hear and favour still. 


the same nature. Venus wore this girdle below her neck, and in 
open sight, but Juno hides it in her bosom, to show the difference 
of the two characters: it suits well with Venus to make a show of 
whatever is engaging in her; but Juno, who is a matron of pru< 
dence and gravity, ought to be more modest. x 
Ver. 264. To Lemnos.] The commentators are hard put to it, 

to give a reason why Juno seeks for Sleep in Lemnos. Some finding 
out that Lemnos anciently abounded with wine, inform us that it 
was a proper place of residence for him, wine being naturally a 
great provoker of sleep. Others will have it, that this God being in 
love with Pasithea, who resided with her sister the wife of Vulcan, 
in Lemnos, it was very probable he might be found haunting near 
his mistress. Other commentators perceiving the weakness of these 
conjectures, will have it that Juno met Sleep here by mere accident ; 
but this is contradictory to the whole thread of the narration. But 
who knows whether Homer might not design this fiction as a piece 
of raillery upon the sluggishness of the Lemnians; though this 
eharacter of them does not appear? A kind of satire like that of 
Ariosto, who makes the angel find Discord in a monastery? Or 
like that’ of Boileau in his Lutrin, where he places Mollesse in a 


dormitory of the Monks of St. Bernard. FP. 
Ver, 265.] Homer says only, as Chapman renders, 
Death’s brother, Sleepe. W. 
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Shed thy soft dews on Jove’s immortal eyes, 270 
While sunk im love’s entrancing joys he lies. 
A splendid footstool, and a throne, that shine 
With gold unfading, Somnus, shall be thine ; 
The work of Vulcan; to indulge thy ease, 274 
When wine and feasts thy golden humours please. 
_ Imperial Dame (the balmy power replies) 
Great Saturn’s heir, and empress of the skies! 


O’er other Gods I spread my easy chain ; Ὶ 
The sire οἵ all, old Ocean, owns my reign, > 
And his hush’d waves lie silent on the main. 280 } 


Ver. 269.] He here omits a line to this purport : 
And all my days this favour shall confess. ἢ 

Ver. 272. A splendid footstool.| Notwithstanding the cavils of 
Scaliger, it may be allowed that an easy chair was no improper 
present for Sleep. As to the footstool, Madam Dacier’s observation 
is a very just one ; that besides its being a conveniency, it was a 
mark of honour, and was far from presenting any low or trivial 
idea. It is upon that account we find it so frequently mentioned in 
scripture, where the earth is called the footstool of the throne of 
God. In Jeremiah, Judea is called, €as a mark of distinction) the 
footstool of the feet of God. Lament. ii. ver. 1. And he remem- 
bered not the footstool of his feet, in the day of his wrath. We 
see here the same image, founded no doubt upon the same customs. 
Dacier. P, 

Ver. 277.] The original literally is, 

Juno, great Saturn’s daughter, reverend power ! Wi 

Ver. 279. The sire of all, old Ocean.) “ Homer, (says 
ἐς Plutarch) calls the sea Father of All, with a view to this doctrine, 
« that all things were generated from water. Thales the Milesian, 
“«‘ the head of the Ionick sect, who seems to have been the first 
«« author of philosophy, affirmed water to be the principle from 
«¢ whence all things spring, and into which all things are resolved ; 
«« because the prolifick seed of all animals is a moisture ; all plants 
‘ are nourished by a moisture ; the very sun and stars, which are 
“ fire, are nourished by moist vapours and exhalations; and 
“ consequently he thought the world was produced from this 
ἐς element.” Plut. Opin. of Philos, lib. i, cap. 3. P. 
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But how, unbidden, shall I dare to steep 

Jove’s awful temples in the dew of sleep ? 

Long since too venturous, at thy bold command, 

On those eternal lids I laid my hand: 

What time, deserting Ilion’s wasted plain, 285 

His conquering son, Alcides, plough’d the main: 

When lo! the deeps arise, the tempests roar, 

And drive’the hero to the Coan shore ; 

Great Jove awaking, shook the blest abodes 

With rising wrath, and tumbled Gods on Gods; 290 

Me chief he sought, and from the realms on high 

Had hurl’d indignant to the nether sky, 

But gentle Night, to whom I fled for aid, 

(The friend of Earth and Heaven) her wings dis- 
play’d ; | 

Impower’d the wrath of Gods and men to tame, 295 

Even Jove revered the venerable dame. 


Ver. 283.] Our translator here is not closely observant of his 
model. The following attempt is exact, and may be compared in 
that view only with the execution of our inimitable artist : 

Thy late commands a warning lesson give ; 

That day, when Jove’s bold son from [lion sail’d, 

When Trojans saw their city spoil’d and waste, 

I soothed the sense of egis-bearing Jove, 

Soft cireumfused ; whilst thou, on mischief bent, 

Didst rouse the deep with blasts of cruel winds, 

And him to Coos thickly-peopled drive, 
| From all his friends apart. W. 
~ Ver. 291.] Fidelity requires this correction : 

Me chief he sought, and from the’ ethereal steep 

Had hurl’d in ruin to the lowest deep. W. 
_ Ver. 294.] The subsequent verse makes the clause inserted in 
this perfectly useless and insignificant. Thus? 

Till gentle Night, to whom for aid I fled, 

Her sable pinions round her suppliant spred. W. 

2°22 
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Vain are thy fears (the queen of Heaven replies, 
And speaking, rolls her large majestic eyes) 
Think’st thou that Troy has Jove’s high favour won, 
Like great Alcides, his all-conquering son ? 300 
Hear and obey the mistress of the skies, 
Nor for the deed expect a vulgar prize ; 
For know, thy loved-one shall be ever thine, 

The youngest Grace, Pasithea the divine. 304 
Swear then (he said) by those tremendous floods 
That roar through hell, and bind the’ invoking Gods : 

Let the great parent Earth one hand sustain, 
And stretch the other o’er the sacred Main. 
Call the black Titans, that with Chronos dwell, 
To hear and witness from the depths of hell; 910 
That she, my loved-one, shall be ever mine, 
The youngest Grace, Pasithea the divine. 
The queen assents, and from the’ infernal bowers, 
Invokes the sable subtartarean powers, 


Ver. 296. Even Jove revered the venerable dame.| Jupiter is 
represented as unwilling to do any thing that might be offensive or 
ungrateful to Night; the poet (says Eustathius) instructs us by 
this, that a wise and honest man will curb his wrath before any 
awful and venerable persons. Such was Night in regard of Jupiter, 
feigned as an ancestor, and honourable on account of her antiquity 
and power. For the Greek theology teaches that Night and Chaos 
were before all things. Wherefore it was held sacred to obey the 
Night in the conflicts of war, as we find by the admonitions of the 


heralds to Hector and Ajax, in the seventh Iliad. P. 
Ver. 296.] After this the following line is omitted : 
Now to a second danger thou would’st urge. W. 


Ver. 301.] This verse is chiefly the fancy of the translator, 
from two words of encouragement in his author: But come. 
Ver. 305.] His author says, 
She spake; but Sleep rejoict, and answered thus. W. 
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And those who rule the’ inviolable floods, 315 

Whom mortals name the dread Titanian Gods. 
Then swift as wind, o’er Lemnos’ smoky isle, 

They wing their way, and Imbrus’ sea-beat soil ; 

Through air, unseen, involved in darkness glide, 

And light on Lectos, on the point of Ide; 320 

(Mother of savages, whose echoing hills 

Are heard resounding with a hundred rills) 

Fair Ida trembles underneath the God; 

Hush’d are her mountains, and her forests nod. 

There on a fir, whose spiry branches rise 325 

To join its summit to the neighbouring skies, 

Dark in embowering shade, conceal’d from sight, 

Sat Sleep, in likeness of the bird of night. 

(Chalcis his name by those-of heavenly birth, 

But call’d Cymindis by the race of earth.) 330 


Ver. 315.] This line is added by the translator. W. 
Ver. 323. Fair Ida trembles.] It is usually supposed, at the 
approach or presence of any heavenly being, that upon their motion 
all should shake that lies beneath them. Here the poet giving a 
description of the descent of these Deities upon the ground at 
Lectos, says that the loftiest of the wood trembled under their feet : 
which expression is to intimate the lightness and swiftness of the 
motions of heavenly beings; the wood does not shake under their 
feet from any corporeal weight, but from a certain awful dread 
and horror. Eustathius. F. 
This is a noble couplet, and pregnant with fine poetical imagi- 
nation, but no representative of his model, who is fully and admi- 
rably exhibited in Mr. Cowper’s version : 
while beneath their feet the woods 
Their spiry summits waved. Ww. 
Ver. 328. In likeness of the bird of night.| This is a bird about 
the size of a hawk, entirely black ; and that is the reason why 
Homer describes Sleep under its fim, P. 
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To Ida’s top successful Juno flies ; 
Great Jove surveys her with desiring eyes : 
The God, whose lightning sets the heavens on fire, 
Through all his bosom feels the fierce desire ; 
Fierce as when first by stealth he seized her charms, 
Mix’d with her soul, and melted in her arms; 336 
ΕἸΧ᾿ ἃ on her eyes he fed his eager look, 

Then press’d her hand, and thus with transport spoke, 
Why comes my Goddess from the’ ethereal sky, 
And not her steeds and flaming chariot nigh? 340 

Then she—I haste to those remote abodes, 
Where the great parents of the deathless gods, 
The reverend Ocean and grey Tethys reign, 
On the last limits of the land and main. 
I visit these, to whose indulgent cares 345 
I owe the nursing of my tender years. 
For strife, I hear, has made that union cease, 
Which held so long this ancient pair in peace. 
The steeds, prepared my chariot to convey 
O’er earth and seas, and through the’ aérial way, 350 
Wait under Ide: of thy superior power 
To ask consent, I leave the’ Olympian bower ; 
Nor seek, unknown to thee, the sacred cells 
Deep under seas, where hoary Ocean dwells. 
For that (said Jove) suffice another day : 355. 
But eager love denies the least delay. 
Let softer cares the present hour employ, 
And be these moments sacred all to joy. 
Ver. 337.] For this couplet his author only has, 


He stood before her, spake, and call’d by name: 
Ver. 350.] The last clause is our poet’s addition. 


a= 
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Ne’er did my soul so strong a passion prove, 
Or for an earthly, or a heavenly love: 360 
Not when I press’d Ixion’s matchless dame, 
Whence rose Perithous like the Gods in fame. 
Not when fair Danaé felt the shower of gold 
Stream into life, whence Perseus brave and bold. 
Not thus I burn’d for either Theban dame, 365 
(Bacchus from this, from that Alcides came). 
Not Pheenix’ daughter, beautiful and young, 
Whence godlike Rhadamanth and Minos sprung. 
Not thus I burn’d for fair Latona’s face, 
Nor comelier Ceres’ more majestic grace. 370 
Not thus even for thyself I felt desire, 
As now my veins receive the pleasing fire. 

He spoke; the goddess with the charming eyes 
Glows with celestial red, and thus replies. 
Is this a scene for love? On Ida’s height 375 
Exposed to mortal and immortal sight ; 


Ver. 363.] We have here a stream from the translator’s golden 
fancy. His author says only, 
Not Danaé once, Acrisius’ daughter fair, 
Who Perseus, most renown’d of heroes, bare. W. 
Ver. 373.] This couplet is licentiously derived from the follow- 
ing verse of Homer: 
Then reverend Juno thus with craft replied. W. 
Ver. 375.] Thus Chapman, who is much more exact than our 
poet : 


what ἢ here? In Ida’s height 
Desirest thou this? how fits it us? or what if in the s¢ght 
Of any god, thy will were pleased ? that he the rest might bring 
To witnesse thy incontinence ; t’were a dishonour’d thing : 
otherwise, wonderful ingenuity is discovered by our translator in 
this speech. | Ww. 
Ver. 376.] Homer says nothing about mortals. W. 
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Our joys profaned by each familiar eye ; 
The sport of Heaven, and fable of the sky. 
How shall 1 e’er review the blest abodes, 
Or mix among’ the senate of the Gods ? 380 
Shall I not think, that, with disordered charms, 
All Heaven beholds me recent from thy arms ? 
With skill divine has Vulcan form’d thy bower, 
Sacred to love, and to the genial hour ; 
If such thy will, to that recess retire, 385 
And secret there indulge thy soft desire. 
She ceased; and smiling with superior love, 
Thus answer’d mild the cloud-compelling Jove. 
Nor God, nor mortal shall our joys behold, 
Shaded with clouds, and circumfused in gold; 390 
Not even the Sun, who darts through heaven his 
rays, 
And whose broad eye the’ extended earth SUIVEYS. 
Gazing he spoke, and kindling at the view, 
His eager arms around the Goddess threw. 


Ver. 387.] No part of this line is taken from Homer; it’s 
original is Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 499. W. 
Ver: 389.] This speech is not executed in the masterly manner 
of our author. Will the reader forgive the presumption of the 
following more exact attempt ? 
Fear not, said cloud-compelling Jove, the ken, 
Loved spouse ! of prying deities, or men, 
Vain thy solicitude ! a cloud of gold 
Shall screen our pleasures, that no eye behold : 
Not Phebus’ self; who boasts the keenest sight, 
And darts through nature with resistless light. W. 
Ver, 393.] The fine luxuriance of the translator’s imagination 
in the twelve next verses, will be most easily discovered by the 
following unornamented, but faithful, version ; 
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Glad Earth perceives, and from her bosom pours 395 

Unbidden herbs and voluntary flowers : 

Thick new-born violets a soft carpet spread, 

And clustering Lotos swell’d the rising bed, 

And sudden Hyacinths the turf bestrow, 

And flamy Crocus made the mountain glow. 400 

There golden clouds conceal the heavenly pair, 

Steep’d in soft joys and circumfused with air ; 

Celestial dews, descending o’er the ground, 

Perfume the mount, and breathe Ambrosia round. 

At length with love and sleep’s soft power opprest, 

The panting Thunderer nods, and sinks to rest. 406 
Now to the navy borne on silent wings, 

To Neptune’s ear soft Sleep his message brings ; 

Beside him sudden, unperceived he stood, 

And thus with gentle words address’d the God. 410 
Now, Neptune! now, the’ important hour employ, 

To check awhile the haughty hopes of Troy: 

While Jove yet rests, while yet my vapours shed 

The golden vision round his sacred head ; 

For Juno’s love, and Somnus’ pleasing ties, ALS 

Have closed those awful and eternal eyes. 


He spake, and in his arms embraced his spouse : 

Beneath them Earth with new-born verdure teem’d, 

The dew-bathed Lotus, Crocus, Hyacinth 

Clustering and soft ; which raised them from the ground. 
There they reposed, and round them threw a cloud, 
Beauteous, all gold, that dropt with glistering dew. W. 
Ver. 415.] Our poet was indebted for this turn, I doubt not, 

to Ogilby. But the reader shall see a verbal translation of the 
speech : 

With eager haste now, Neptune, held the Greeks, 

And give them glory for a transient space, 
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Thus having said, the power of slumber flew, 
On human lids to drop the balmy dew. 
Neptune, with zeal encreased, renews his care, 
And towering in the foremost ranks of war, 420 
Indignant thus—Oh once of martial fame! 
O Greeks! if yet ye can deserve the name! 
This half-recover’d day shall Troy obtain ? 
Shall Hector thunder at your ships again ? 
Lo still he vaunts, and threats the fleet with fires, 425 
While stern Achilles in his wrath retires. 
One hero’s loss too tamely you deplore, 
Be still yourselves, and we shall need no more. 
Oh yet, if glory any bosom warms, 
Brace on your firmest helms, and stand to arms: 430 
His strongest spear each valiant Grecian wield ; 
Each valiant Grecian seize his broadest shield ; 
Let, to the weak, the lighter arms belong, 
The ponderous targe be wielded by the strong. 
(Thus arm’d) not Hector shall our presence stay; 435 
Myself, ye Greeks! myself will lead the way. 

The troops assent; their martial arms they change, 
The busy chiefs their banded legions range. 
The kings, though wounded, and oppress'd with pain, 
With helpful hands themselves assist the train. 440 
The strong and cumbrous arms the valiant wield, 
The weaker warrior takes a lighter shield. 


While Jove yet sleeps; round whom 1 slumbers soft 
Have poured, as Juno to love’s joys beguiled. W. 
Ver. 427.) Ogilby is mean, but accurately attentive to the 
sense of his author : 
Who, though so valiant, need not much be mist, 
Would weeach other, as we ought, assist. W. 
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Thus sheath’d in shining brass, in bright array 
The legions march, and Neptune leads the way : 
His brandish’d falchion flames before their eyes, 445 
Like lightning flashing through the frighted skies. 
Clad in his might, the’ Earth-shaking power appears; 
Pale mortals tremble, and confess their fears. 

Troy’s great defender stands alone unaw’d, 
Arms his proud host, and dares oppose a God: 450 
And lo! the God and wonderous man appear ; | 
The sea’s stern ruler there, and Hector here. 
The roaring Main, at her great master’s call, 
Rose in huge ranks, and form’d a watery wall 
Around the ships: Seas hanging o’er the shores, 455 
Both armies join: Earth thunders, Ocean roars. 
Not half so loud the bellowing deeps resound, 
When stormy winds disclose the dark profound; 
Less loud the winds, that from the’ ®olian hall 
Roar through the woods, and make whole forests 

fall ; | 4.60 

Less loud the woods, when flames in torrents pour, 
Catch the dry mountain, and its shades devour. 


Ver. 446.] The latter portion of this verse is an addition of 
his own. W. 
Ver. 449.] This is a very fine passage, but not conformable to 
it’s model. Might I venture a substitution of more fidelity ὃ 
His troops ranged Hector too in firm array : 
Then the fierce contest through the field that day 
The blue-hair’d God and Troy’s bold warrior spread, 
Whilst one his Argives, one his Trojans led. ἵν. 
Ver. 453.] The four “following verses represent with much 
exaggeration, two of Homer, of which I would hazard this li 
teral translation: ! 
The swelling billows ’gainst the tents and fleet 
Dash, while both hosts with thundering clamours meet. W. 
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With such a rage the meeting hosts are driven, 
And such a clamour shakes the sounding heaven. 
The first bold javelin urged by Hector’s force, 465 
Direct at Ajax’ bosom wing’d its course ; 

But there no pass the crossing belts afford, 

(One braced his shield, and one sustain’d his sword.) 
Then back the disappointed ‘Trojan drew, 

And cursed the lance that unavailing flew: 470 
But ’scaped not Ajax ; his tempestuous hand 

A ponderous stone up-heaving from the sand, 
(Where heaps laid loose beneath the warrior’s feet, 
Or serv'd to ballast, or to prop the fleet) 

Toss’d round and round, the missive marble flings; 475 
On the razed shield the falling ruin rings : 

Full on his breast and throat with force descends; 
Nor deaden’d there its giddy fury spends, 

But whirling on, with many a fiery round, 

Smokes in the dust, and ploughs into the ground : 
As when the bolt, red-hissing from above, 481 
Darts on the consecrated plant of Jove, 

The mountain-oak in flaming ruin lies, 

Black from the blow, and smokes of sulphur rise ; 
Stiff with amaze the pale beholders stand, 48 
And own the terrors of the’ Almighty hand! 

So lies great Hector prostrate on the shore ; 

His slacken’d hand deserts the lance it bore; 


Ver. 475.] These six lines our poet has spun from little more 
than ¢wo in his author: which, I think, may be fully rendered 
thus : 

Close to the neck with one he smote his breast 
Above the buckler’s rim: the whirling stone 
Flew with complete rotation, like a top. W. 
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His following shield the fallen chief o’erspread ; 
Beneath his helmet dropp’d his fainting head; 490 
His load of armour sinking to the ground, 
Clanks on the field; a dead and hollow sound. 
Loud shouts of triumph fill the crowded plain ; 
Greece sees, in hope, Troy’s great defender slain : 
All spring to seize him ; storms of arrows fly; 495 
And thicker javelins intercept the sky. 
In vain an iron tempest hisses round ; 
He lies protected, and without a wound. 
Polydamas, Agenor the divine, 
The pious warrior of Anchises’ line, 500 
And each bold leader of the Lycian band, 
With covering shields (a friendly circle) stand. 
His mournful followers, with assistant care, 
The groaning hero to his chariot bear ; 
His foaming coursers, swifter than the wind, 505 
Speed to the town, and leave the war behind. 

When now they touch’d the mead’s enamell’d 

side, 

Where gentle Xanthus rolls his easy tide, 

Ver. 488.] These five verses are the representatives of ftvo in 


Homer, thus briefly exhibited by Chapman, and faithfully, by the 
slightest change: 


away his lance he flung, 
His round shield follow’d, then hishelme: his brazen ar- 


mour rung. W. 
Ver. 495.] Homer says only, 
and frequent darts they threw. W. 


Ver. 504.] Here is an omission, which appears thus in Ogilby: 
Where, by his order, waited in the rear 

_ His chariot and his trusty charioteer. W. 

Ver. 505.] For this szmile we are indebted to the translator 

only, W. 
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With watery drops the chief they sprinkle round, 
Placed on the margin of the flowery ground. 510 
Raised on his knees, he now ejects the gore ; 
Now faints anew, low-sinking on the shore : 
By fits he breathes, half views the fleeting skies, 
And seals again, by fits, his swimming eyes. 
Soon as the Greeks the chief’s retreat beheld, 515 
With double fury each invades the field. 
Oilean Ajax first his javelin sped, 
Pierced by whose point the son of Enops bled; 
(Satnius the brave, whom beauteous Neis bore 
Amidst her flocks on Satnio’s silver shore) 520 
Struck through the belly’s rim, the warrior lies 
Supine, and shades eternal veil his eyes. 
An arduous battle rose around the dead ; 
By turns the Greeks, by turns the Trojans bled. 
Fired with revenge, Polydamas drew near, 525 
And at Protheenor shook the trembling spear ; 
The driving javelin through his shoulder thrust, 
He sinks to earth, and grasps the bloody dust. 
Lo thus (the victor cries) we rule the field, 
And thus their arms the race of Panthus wield : 530 
From this unerring hand there flies no dart 
But bathes its point within a Grecian heart. 
Ver. 508. | He should have rendered rather, 
Where rapid Xanthus rolls his gulphy tide: 
The original may be literally given thus : 
But when they came at length to Xanthus’ stream, 
Swift gulphy flood, son of ἡ ove W. 
Ver. 521.] These four verses represent two of his author, who 
might be fully exhibited in purport thus; 


Pierced through the belly’s rim, supine he lies ; 
Whilst round his corse alternate conflicts rise, W, 
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Propt on that spear to which thou owest thy fall, 
Go, guide thy darksome steps to Pluto’s dreary hall! 
He said, and sorrow touch’d each Argive breast: 
The soul of Ajax burn’d above the rest. 536 

As by his side the groaning warrior fell, 
At the fierce foe he launch’d his piercing steel ; 
The foe reclining, shunn’d the flying death ; 
But Fate, Archelochus, demands thy breath: 540 
Thy lofty birth no succour could impart, 
The wings of death o’ertook thee on the dart ; 
Swift to perform Heaven’s fatal will it fled, 
Full on the juncture of the neck and head, 
And took the joint, and cut the nerves in twain: 545 
The dropping head first tumbled to the plain. 
So just the stroke, that yet the body stood 
Erect, then roll’d along the sands in blood. 
Here, proud Polydamas, here turn thy eyes! 
(The towering Ajax loud-insulting cries) 550 
Say, is this chief extended on the plain, 
A worthy vengeance for Prothoenor slain ? 
Mark well his port! his figure and his face 
Nor speak him vulgar, nor of vulgar race ; 
Some lines, methinks, may make his lineage known, 
Antenor’s brother, or perhaps his son. 556 
He spake, and smiled severe, for well he knew 
The bleeding youth: Troy sadden’d at the view. 
But furious Acamas avenged his cause ; 
As Promachus his slaughter’d brother draws, 560 


Ver. 541.] This distich is a superfluous effusion of the transla- 
tor, W. 
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He pierced his heart—Such fate attends you all, 
Proud Argives! destined by our arms to fall. 

Not Troy alone, but haughty Greece shall share 
The toils, the sorrows, and the wounds of war. 
Behold your Promachus deprived of breath, 565 
A victim owed to my brave brother’s death. 

Not unappeased he enters Pluto’s gate, 

Who leaves a brother to revenge his fate. 
Heart-piercing anguish struck the Grecian host, 
But touch’d the breast of bold Peneleus most; 570 

At the proud boaster he directs his course ; 

The boaster flies, and shuns superior force. 

But young Ilioneus received the spear ; 

Tlioneus, his father’s only care : 

(Phorbas the rich, of all the Trojan train 575 
Whom Hermes loved, and taught the arts of gain) 
Full in his eye the weapon chanced to fall, 

And from the fibres scoop’d the rooted ball, 

Drove through the neck, and hurl’d him to the plain: 
He lifts his miserable arms in vain! 580 
Swift his broad falchion fierce Peneleus spread, 

And from the spouting shoulders struck his head ; 
To earth at once the head and helmet fly ; 

The lance yet sticking through the bleeding eye, 
The victor seized; and as aloft he shook 585 
The gory visage, thus insulting spoke. 


Ver. 561.] Our translator introduces this speech in a lively 
manner, by omitting a line of his author: 

To him then Acamas, loud-boasting, cried. Ww. 

Ver. 585.] The elegant taste of Mr. Cowper has dexterously 
preserved the lively allusion of his author : 
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Trojans! your great Ilioneus behold ! 
Haste, to his father let the tale be told : 
Let his high roofs resound with frantick woe, 
Such as the house of Promachus must know; 4590 
Let doleful tidings greet his mother’s ear, 
Such as to Promachus’ sad spouse we bear : 
When we, victorious shall to Greece return, 
And the pale matron in our triumphs mourn. 594 
Dreadful he spoke, then toss’d the head on high; 
The Trojans hear, they tremble, and. they fly : 
Aghast, they gaze around the fleet and wall, 
And dread the ruin that.impends on all. 
Daughters of Jove! that on Olympus shine, 
Ye all-beholding, all-recording Nine ! 600 
O say, when Neptune made proud Ilion yield, 
What chief, what hero first embrued the field ? 
Of all the Grecians what immortal name, 
And whose blest trophies will ye raise to fame ? 
Thou first, great Ajax! on the’ ensanguined plain 
Laid Hyrtius, leader of the Mysian train. 606 
Phalces and Mermer, Nestor’s son o’erthrew, 
Bold Merion, Morys, and Hippotion slew. 


like a poppy’s head 
The crimson trophy lifting. W. 
Ver. 595.] These four verses are strangely diffuse for two of 
Homer, to the following purport : 
He spake ; and pallid fear seized all their host ; 
And each lookt round, where instant death toshun. W. 
Ver. 599.] The whole of this address is executed loosely, and 
may be seen in the tenor of its original through the following at- 
tempt : 
Say now, ye Muses ! whose high mansions grace 
The’ Olympian hill, what Greek won blood-stain’d spoils 
The first, when Neptune turn’d the battle’s course? = W. 
VOL, II. 2B 
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Strong Periphztes and Prothoodn bled, 

By Teucer’s arrows mingled with the dead. 610 
Pierced in the flank by Menelaiis’ steel, 

His people’s pastor, Hyperenor fell ; 

Eternal darkness wrapt the warrior round, 

And the fierce soul came rushing through the wound. 
But stretched in heaps before Oileus’ son, 615 
Fall mighty numbers, mighty numbers run; 

Ajax the less, of all the Grecian race 

Skill'd in pursuit, and swiftest in the chace. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE FIFTH BATTLE, AT THE SHIPS ; AND THE ACTS OF AJAX. 


JUPITER awaking, sees the Trojans repulsed from the 
trenches, Hector in a swoon, and Neptune at the head of the 
Greeks: he is highly incensed at the artifice of Juno, who 
appeases him by her submissions ; she is then sent to Iris and 
Apollo. Juno repairing to the assembly of the Gods, attempts 
with extraordinary address to incense them against Jupiter ; in 
particular she touches Mars with a violent resentment : he is 
ready to take arms, but is prevented by Minerva. Iris and 
Apollo obey the orders of Jupiter; Iris commands Neptune to 
leave the battle, to which, after much reluctance and passion, 
he consents. Apollo re-inspires Hector with vigour, brings 
him back to the battle, marches before him with his AZgis, and 
turns the fortune of the fight. He breaks down great part of 
the Grecian wall: the Trojans rush in, and attempt to fire the 
Jirst line of the fleet, but are, as yet, repelled by the greater 
Ajax with a prodigious slaughter. ¥. 
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Now in swift flight they pass the trench profound, 
And many a chief lay gasping on the ground : 

Then stopp’d and panted, where the chariots lie ; 
Fear on their cheek, and horror in their eye. 
Meanwhile awaken’d from his «ream of love, 5 
On Ida’s summit sat imperial Jove : 

Round the wide fields he cast a careful view, 

There saw the Trojans fly, the Greeks pursue ; 
These proud in arms, those scatter’d o’er the plain ; 
And, ’midst the war, the Monarch of the main. 10 
Not far, great Hector on the dust he spies, 

(His sad associates round with weeping eyes) 
Ejecting blood, and panting yet for breath, 

His senses wandering to the verge of death. 


Ver. 14.] After this, near a line of Homer is passed over in 
silence, to this effect. 
For not the feehlest Greek the Seas had given, W, 
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The God beheld him with a pitying look, 15 
And thus, incensed, to fraudful Juno spoke. 

O thou, still adverse to the’ eternal will, 
For ever studious in promoting ill ! 
Thy arts have made the godlike Hector yield, 
And driven his conquering squadrons from the field. 
Canst thou, unhappy in thy wiles! withstand 21 
Our power immense, and brave the’ almighty hand ? 
Hast thou forgot, when bound and fix’d on high, 
From the vast concave of the spangled sky, 
I hung thee trembling, in a golden chain ; 25 
And all the raging Gods opposed in vain ? 
Headlong I hurl’d them from the’ Olympian hall, 
Stunn’d in the whirl, and breathless with the fall. 
For godlike Hercules these deeds were done, 
Nor.seem’d the vengeance worthy such a son; 30 
When by thy wiles induced, fierce Boreas tost 
The shipwreck’d hero on the Coan coast : 
Him through a thousand forms of death I bore, 
And sent to Argos, and his native shore. 
Hear this, remember, and our fury dread, 35 
Nor pull the’ unwilling vengeance on thy head ; 


Ver. 21.] Our poet has here purposely disguised the sense of 
his original from a delicate consideration of modern: taste: but 
Ogilby, though not accurate, will suffice to discover the omission : 

I know not if I should for this deceit 
Again (so much my patience thou dost urge) 
Pay thee as erst, and without pity scourge. W. 

Ver. 26.] Odgilby is faithful ; where our poet is defective : 

For whomsoe’er I intermeddling found, 
I breathless hurl’d from heaven unto the ground. W. 
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Lest arts and blandishments successless prove, 
Thy soft deceits, and well-dissembled love. 
The 'Thunderer spoke: Imperial Juno mourn’d, 
And trembling, these submissive words return’d. 40 
By every oath that powers immortal ties, 
The foodful earth, and all-infolding skies, 
By thy black waves, tremendous Styx ! that flow 
Through the drear realms of gliding ghosts below, 
By the dread honours of thy sacred head, 45 
And that unbroken vow, our virgin bed! 


Ver. 40.] The original runs literally thus: 
He spake, and horror chill’d the reverend queen ; 
Who thus in winged words her answer framed. Ww. 
Ver. 43. By thy black waves, tremendous Styx.| Herodotus, 
in his sixth book writes thus. “ The Arcadians say, that near the 
* city Nonacris flows the water of Styx, and that it is a small nll, 
«‘ which distilling from an exceeding high rock, falls into a little 
*‘ cavity or bason, environed with a hedge.” Pausanias, who had 
seen the place, gives light to this passage of Herodotus. ““ Going 
«from Phereus, says he, in the country of the Arcadians, and 
““ drawing towards the west, we find on the left the city of Clytorus, 
“and on the right that of Nonacris, and the fountain of Styx, 
“which from the height of a shaggy precipice falls drop by drop 
“ upon an exceeding high rock, and before it has traversed this 
<¢ rock, flows into the river Crathis: this water is mortal both to 
“‘ man and beast, and therefore it is said to be an infernal fountain. 
‘¢ Homer gives it a place in his poems, and by the description which 
< he delivers, one would think he had seen it.” This shows the 
wonderful exactness of Homer, in the description of places which 
he mentions. The gods swore by Styx, and this was the strongest 
oath they could take; but we likewise find that men too swore by 
this fatal water: for Herodotus tells us, Cleomenes going to Arcadia 
to engage the Arcadians to follow him in a war against Sparta, 
had a design to assemble at the city of Nonacris, and make them 
swear by the water of this fountain. Dacier. Eustath. in Odyss. P. 
More closely thus : 

Thy waves, O Styx, (dire oath of Gods !) that flow——,. W. 
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Not by my arts the ruler of the main 

Steeps Troy in blood, and rages round the plain: © 

By his own ardour, his own pity sway’d 

To help his Greeks ; he fought, and disobey’d; 50 

Else had thy Juno better counsels given, 

And taught submission to the Sire of Heaven. 
Think’st thou with me? fair Empress of the skies ! 

(The’ immortal Father with a smile replies !) 

Then soon the haughty sea-god shall obey, 55 

Nor dare to act, but when we point the way. 

If truth inspires thy tongue, proclaim our will 

To yon’ bright synod on the’ Olympian hill; 

Our high decree let various Iris know, 

And call the God that bears the silver bow. 60. 

Let her descend, and from the’ embattled plain 

Command the sea-god to his watery reign : 

While Phcebus hastes, great Hector to prepare 

To rise afresh, and once more wake the war ; 

His labouring bosom re-inspires with breath, 65 

And calls his senses from the verge of death, 

Greece chased by Troy even to Achilles’ fleet, 

Shall fall by thousands at the hero's feet, 

He, not untouch’d with pity, to the plain 

Shall send Patroclus, but shall send in vain. 70 

What youth he slaughters under Ilion’s walls! 

Even my loved son, divine Sarpedon falls! 

Vanquish'd at last by Hector’s lance he lies. 

Then, nor ‘till then, shall great Achilles rise : 

And lo! that instant, godlike Hector dies. 75 


Ver. 61.] The original says literally, 
To cease from war, and his own mansions seek. W. 
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_ From that great hour the war’s whole fortune turns, 
Pallas assists, and lofty Ilion burns. 

Not ’till that day shall Jove relax his rage, 

Nor one of all the heavenly host engage 

In aid of Greece. 'The promise of a God 80 
I gave, and seal’d it with the’ almighty nod, 
Achilles’ glory to the stars to raise ; 

Such was our word, and Fate the word obeys. 

The trembling queen (the’ almighty order given) 
Swift from the’ Idan summit shot to heaven: 83 
As some way-faring man, who wanders o’er 
In thought, a length of lands he trod before, 

Sends forth his active mind from place to place, 
Joins hill to dale, and measures space with space : 
So swift flew Juno to the blest abodes, 90 
If thought of man can match the speed of Gods. 
There sat the powers in awful synod placed ; 

They bow’d, and made obeisance as she pass’d, 


Ver. 80.] In the remainder of this speech, Pope deviates 
widely : Ogilby is prosaic, but steady to his author: 
The grant I made his mother late, when she 
Humbly besought me, (and embraced my knee) 
I would to honour turn the’ injustice done 3 
Unto that city-sacker, her bold son. W. 
Ver. 89.] This verse is altogether inapposite to his author : 
the three preceding are happily executed. The following attempt 
is a literal representation of the comparison : 
Just as in rapid thought expatiates he, 
Who many lands has pass’d ; debating wise, 


« There should I go, or there?’? excursion quick ! W. 
Ver. 91.] A line of uncommon excellence, interpolated by our 
admirable translator. W. 


Ver. 93.] His author dictates, 
They rose, and made obeisance as she pass’d. Ww. 
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Through all the brazen dome: with goblets crown’d 
They hail her queen ; the nectar streams around. 
Fair Themis first presents the golden bowl, 96 
And anxious asks what cares disturb her soul ? 

To whom the white-arm’d goddess thus replies. 
Enough thou know’st the tyrant of the skies, 
Severely bent his purpose to fulfil, 100 
Unmoved his mind, and unrestrain’d his will. 

Go thou, the feasts of heaven attend thy call ; 

Bid the crown’d nectar circle round the hall ; 

But Jove shall thunder through the’ ethereal dome, 
Such stern decrees, such threaten’d woes to come, 

As soon shall freeze mankind with dire surprise, 106 
And damp the’ eternal banquets of the skies. 

The Goddess said, and sullen took her place ; 
Black horror sadden’d each celestial face. 

To see the gathering grudge in every breast, 110 
Smiles on her lips a spleenful joy exprest ; 

While on her wrinkled front, and eye-brow bent 

Sat steadfast Care, and lowering Discontent. 

Thus she proceeds—Attend ye powers above ! 

But know, ’tis madness to contest with Jove: 115 

Ver. 97.] Here he huddles over a short address, which may be 
seen in the following adjustment of Ogilby : 

Say, Juno, why this cloud upon thy brows ? 
Sure some alarm from Jove, thy thundering spouse. W.z 

Ver. 102,7] This is very licentious and diffuse. The following 
attempt comprehends all of the original, which these four lines are 
intended to exhibit : 

Go, for the deities their feast prepare ? 
With thee the’ immortals Jove’s dread schemes shall hear ; 
Schemes, that shall freeze 


‘Ver. 108.] Homer says only, 
Thus spake the reverend goddess, and sat down. WwW: 


———— er ClO 
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Supreme he sits ; and sees, in pride of sway, 

Your vassal Godheads grudgingly obey : 

Fierce in the majesty of power controls ; 

Shakes all the thrones of heaven, and bends the 

poles. 

Submiss, immortals ! all he wills, obey : 120 

And thou, great Mars, begin and show the way. 

Behold Ascalaphus ! behold him die, 

But dare not murmur, dare not vent a sigh ; 

Thy own loved boasted offspring lies o’erthrown, 

If that loved boasted offspring be thy own. 125 
Stern Mars, with anguish for his slaughter’d son, 

Smote his rebelling breast, and fierce begun. 

Thus then, Immortals! thus shall Mars obey ? 

Forgive me, Gods, and yield my vengeance way : 

Descending first to yon’ forbidden plain, 130 

The God of battles dares avenge the slain ; 

Dares, though the thunder bursting o’er my head 

Should hurl me blazing on those heaps of dead. 
With that, he gives command to Fear and Flight 

To join his rapid coursers for the fight : 135 

Then grim in arms, with hasty vengeance flies ; 

Arms, that reflect a radiance through the skies. 


Ver. 119.] This verse is wholly supplemental. W. 
Ver. 127.] Our poet thought, no doubt, that the delicacy of 
modern readers would be disgusted with the naked verity of his 
author, which is displayed by Ogilby without disguise: 
This said, the god striking Ais brawny thighs 
With open hands, complaining thus replies, 
He appears afterwards to have changed his opinion: compare 
book xvi. verse 155. Ww 
Ver. 137.] His original says only, 
Himself his arms all-radiant buckled on, W. 
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And now had Jove, by bold rebellion driven, 
Discharged his wrath on half the host of heaven ; 
But Pallas, springing through the bright abode, 140 
Starts from her azure throne to calm the God ; 
Struck for the’ immortal race with timely fear, 
From frantick Mars she snatch’d the shield and spear: 
Then the huge helmet lifting from his head, 
Thus to the’ impetuous homicide she said. 145 

By what wild passion, furious! art thou tost ? 
Striv’st thou with Jove ? Thou art already lost. 
Shall not the Thunderer’s dread command restrain, 
And was imperial Juno heard in vain ? 
Back to the skies would’st thou with shame be driven, 
And in thy guilt involve the host of heaven? 150 
Ilion and Greece no more should Jove engage ; 
The skies would yield an ampler scene of rage, 
Guilty and guiltless find an equal fate, 
And one vast ruin whelm the’ Olympian state. 155 
Cease then thy offspring’s death unjust to call ; 
Heroes as great have died, and yet shall fall. 
Why should Heaven’s law with foolish man comply, 
Exempted from the race ordain’d to die ? 

This menace fix’d the warrior to his throne; 160 
Sullen he sat, and curb’d the rising groan. ' 

Ver. 146.] Rudely, but more faithfully, thus: 

Wilt thou destruction? furious, deaf, and blind ! 
Has shame thy face, and reason left thy mind ἢ W. 

Ver. 158.] There is a degree of obscurity upon this couplet, 
which renders it, I think, all but unintelligible. I would thus 
chastise Ogilby, who will at least convey the true sense of his 
author : 


Hard would it be for Gods the race to save 
Of perishable mortals from the grave. W. 


5 
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Then Juno call’d (Jove’s orders to obey) 
The winged Iris, and the God of day. 
Go wait the Thunderer’s will (Saturnia cried) 
On yon’ tall summit of the fountfull Ide: 165 
There in the father’s awful presence stand, 
Receive, and execute his dread command. 

She said, and sat: the God that gilds the day, 
And various Iris, wing their airy way. 
Swift as the wind, to Ida’s hills they came, 170 
(Fair nurse of fountains, and of savage game) 
There sat the’ Eternal: he, whose nod controlls 
The trembling world, and shakes the steady poles. 
γε ἃ in a mist of fragrance him they found, 
With clouds of gold and purple circled round. 175 
Well-pleased the Thunderer saw their earnest care, 
And prompt obedience to the queen of air ; 
Then (while a smile serenes his awful brow) 
Commands the Goddess of the showery bow. 

Iris! descend, and what we here ordain 180 
Report to yon’ mad tyrant of the main. 
Bid him from fight to his own deeps repair, 
Or breathe from slaughter in the fields of air. 
If he refuse, then let him timely weigh 
Our elder birthright, and superior sway. 185 


Ver. 161.] This verse is the invention of the translator. W. 
Ver. 170.] The comparison is from our translator, who found 
it in Chapman : 


those two outstript the wind. W. 
Ver. 172.] These four verses amplify much on the original, 
whose full sense the following couplet comprehends : 
Loud-thundering Jove on Gargarus’ top they found ; 
Veil’d, as he sat, with clouds of fragrance round. W. 
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How shall his rashness stand the dire alarms, 

If heaven’s Omnipotence descend in arms ? 

Strives he with me, by whom his power was given ? 
And is there equal to the Lord of Heaven ? 

The’ Almighty spoke; the Goddess wing’d her flight 
To sacred Ilion from the’ Idzan height. 191 
Swift as the rattling hail, or fleecy snows 
Drive through the skies, when Boreas fiercely blows ; 
So from the clouds descending [115 falls ; 

And to blue Neptune thus the Goddess calls. 195 

Attend the mandate of the sire above, 

In me behold the messenger of Jove : 

He bids thee from forbidden wars repair 

To thy own deeps, or to the fields of air. 

This if refused, he bids thee timely weigh 200 
His elder birthright, and superior sway. 

How shall thy rashness stand the dire alarms, 

If heaven’s Omnipotence descend in arms ? 

Striv’st thou with him, by whom all power is given ? 
And art thou equal to the Lord of Heaven? 205 
What means the haughty sovereign of the skies, 

(The king of Ocean thus, incensed, replies) 
Rule as he will his portion’d realms on high ; 
No vassal God, nor of his train am I. 


Ver. 200.] Our poet adopts his former version, when his author 
is not the same throughout, The following attempt is literal: 
If thou despise and disobey his words, 
He also threatens to contest the field 
To thee opposed: but bids thee shun his hands, 
As one, who boasts superior strength to thine, 
And earlier birth: yet thy fond heart affects 
To rival him, the terror of the rest. W. 
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Three brother deities from Saturn came, 210 
And ancient Rhea, Earth’s immortal dame: 
Assign’d by lot, our triple rule we know ; 

Infernal Pluto sways the shades below ; 

O’er the wide clouds, and o’er the starry plain, 
Ethereal Jove extends his high domain: 215 
My court beneath the hoary waves I keep, 

And hush the roarings of the sacred deep : 

Olympus, and this earth, in common lie ; 

What claim has here the tyrant of the sky ? 

Far in the distant clouds let him control, 220 
And awe the younger brothers of the pole; , 
There to his children his commands be given, 

The trembling, servile, second race of Heaven. 

And must I then (said she) O Sire of Floods ! 
Bear this fierce answer to the king of Gods? 225 
Correct it yet, and change thy rash intent ; 

A noble mind disdains not to repent. 
To elder brothers guardian Fiends are given, 
To scourge the wretch insulting them and Heaven. 


Ver. 208.] This is highly spirited and elegant. The reader 
may choose to compare Chapman, who is verbally exact : 

O unworthy thing! though he be great, he beares 
His tongue too proudly ; that our selfe, borne to an equall share 
Of state and freedome, he would force. ἵν. 
Ver. 211.] The latter clause is the interpolation of our poet. 

Hesiod in his Theogony, ver. 135, makes Rhea the daughter of 

the Earth. Ww. 
Ver. 217.] A fine verse, interpolated by the translator. ὙΨ, 
Ver. 228. To elder brothers. Iris, that she may not seem to 

upbraid Neptune with weakness in judgment, out of regard to the 
greatness and dignity of his person, does not say that Jupiter is 
stronger or braver ; but attacking him from a motive not in the least 
invidious, superiority of age, she says sententiously, that the Furies 
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Great is the profit (thus the God rejoin’d) 280 
When ministers are blest with prudent mind : 
Warn'd by thy words, to powerful Jove I yield, 

And quit, though angry, the contended field. 

Not but his threats with justice I disclaim, 

The same our honours, and our birth the same. 235 
If yet, forgetful of his promise given 

To Hermes, Pallas, and the queen of heaven, 

To favour Ilion, that perfidious place, 

He breaks his faith with half the’ ethereal race, 
Give him to know, unless the Grecian train 240 
Lay yon’ proud structures level with the plain, 
Howe’er the’ offence by other gods be past, 

The wrath of Neptune shall for ever last. 

Thus speaking, furious from the field he strode, 
And plunged into the bosom of the flood. 245 
The Lord of Thunders from his lofty height 
Beheld, and thus bespoke the Source of Light. 


wait upon our elders. The Furies are said to wait upon men in a 
double sense: either for evil, as they did upon Orestes after he had 
slain his mother ; or else for their good, as upon elders when they 
are injured, to protect them and avenge their wrongs. This is an 
instance that the Pagans looked upon birth-right as a right divine. 
Eustathius. rs 
Ver. 229.] A line not unseasonably added by our poet, as ex- 
planatary of his author ; and originating, perhaps, with Dacier. W. 
Ver, 236.] Our author may be thus corrected in fidelity to his 
model, which has no mention of faith, or promises, or any thing 
equivalent to these terms: 
If yet, without consent expressly given 
By Hermes, Pallas, and the Queen of heaven ; 
To favour llion and her lofty towers, 
He slight the will of half the ethereal powers. W. 
Ver. 244.] Chapman has properly represented his author : 
This said, he left the Greeks, and rusht into his watrie throne, 
Much mist of all the’ heroicke host. W. 
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Behold ! the god whose liquid arms are hurl’d 
Around the globe, whose earthquakes rock the world, 
Desists at length his rebel-war to wage, 250 
Seeks his own seas, and trembles at our rage ; 

Else had my wrath, Heaven’sthronesall shaking round, 

Burn‘d to the bottom of the seas profound ; 

And all the gods that round old Saturn dwell, 

Had heard the thunders to the deeps of hell. 255 

Well was the crime, and well the vengeance spared ; 

Even power immense had found such battle hard. 

Go thou, my son! the trembling Greeks alarm, 

Shake my broad Avgis on thy active arm; 

Be godlike Hector thy peculiar care, 260 

Swell his bold heart, and urge his strength to war : 

Let Ilion conquer, ’till the’ Achaian train 

Fly to their ships and Hellespont again : 

Then Greece shall breathe from toils—The godhead 
said ; 

His will divine the son of Jove obey’d. 265 

Not half so swift the sailing falcon flies, 

That drives a turtle through the liquid skies ; 

As Phebus, shooting from the’ Idzan brow, 

Glides down the mountain to the plain below. 

There Hector seated by the stream he sees, 270 

His sense returning with the coming breeze ; 


Ver. 270.] More accurately thus: 

No longer prostrate, now the chief he found, 

But, late recover’d, sitting on the ground : 

No more his breath quick-panting comes and goes ; 
Or wasting sweat o’er every member flows. 

His loved companions meet his eyes again ; 

For Jove’s indulgence had assuaged his pain, 
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Again his pulses beat, his spirits rise ; 
Again his loved companions meet his eyes ; 
Jove thinking of his pains, they past away. 
To whom the god who gives the golden day. 275 
Why sits great Hector from the field so far ? 
What grief, what wound, withholds him from thewar? 
The fainting hero, as the vision bright 
Stood shining o’er him, half unseal’d his sight : 
What blest immortal, with commanding breath, 280 
Thus wakens Hector from the sleep of death ? 
Has Fame not told, how, while my trusty sword 
Bathed Greece in slaughter, and her battle gored, 
The mighty Ajax with a deadly blow 
Had almost sunk me to the shades below. - 285 
Even yet, methinks, the gliding ghosts I spy, 
And hell’s black horrors swim before my eye. 
To him Apollo. Be no more dismay’d ; 
See and be strong! the Thunderer sends thee aid. 
Behold! thy Phoebus shall his arms employ, 290 
Pheebus, propitious still to thee, and ‘Troy. 
Inspire thy warriors then with manly force, 
And to the ships impel thy rapid horse : 


Tell, what disaster says the God of day, 
Detains enfeebled Hector from the fray? W. 
Ver. 278.] These poetical fancies are from the translator only. 
His original literally runs thus : 
Him the bold chief with languid voice addrest : 
Who, best of gods, art thou, who question’st thus? 
Hast thou not heard W. 
Ver. 286.] This is a noble improvement on his author, who is 
thus exactly exhibited by Chapman : 
my very soule was gone: 
And once to day, I thought to see, the house of Dis and Death. W. 
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Even I will make thy fiery coursers way, 
And drive the Grecians headlong to the sea. 295 
Thus to bold Hector spoke the son of Jove, 

And breath’d immortal ardour from above. 

As when the pamper’d steed, with reins unbound, 

Breaks from his stall, and pours along the ground ; 

With ample strokes he rushes to the flood, 300 

To bathe his sides, and cool his fiery blood. 

His head now freed, he tosses to the skies ; 

His mane dishevell’d o’er his shoulders flies : 

He snuffs the females in the well-known plain, . 

And springs, exulting, to the fields again : 305 

Urged by the voice divine, thus Hector flew, 

Full of the God; and all his hosts pursue. 

As when the force of men and dogs combined 

Invade the mountain goat, or branching hind ; 

Far from the hunter’s rage secure they lie | 310 

Close in the rock, (not fated yet to die) 

When lo! alion shoots across the way ! 

They fly : at once the chasers and the prey. 

So Greece, that late in conquering troops pursued, 

And mark’d their progress through the ranks in 
blood, 315 

Soon as they see the furious chief appear, 

Forget to vanquish, and consent to fear. 


Ver, 310.] More accurately thus: 
Hid in the? umbrageous wood secure they lie, 
Or sun-trod clift, (not fated yet to die.) W. 
Ver. 316.] Literally thus: 
But Hector when they saw pervade the ranks, 
Fear seized them ; to their feet their courage fell. W, 


ἂν. 
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Thoas with grief observed his dreadful course, 
Thoas, the bravest of the’ A‘tolian force ; 
Skill'd to direct the javelin’s distant flight, 320 
And bold to combat in the standing fight ; 

Nor more in councils famed for solid sense, 

Than winning words and heavenly eloquence. 

Gods! what portent (he cried) these eyes invades ! 
Lo! Hector rises from the Stygian shades ! 325 
We saw him, late, by thundering Ajax kill’d: 

What God restores him to the frighted field ; 

And not content that half of Greece lie slain, 

Pours new destruction on her sons again ? 

He comes not, Jove ! without thy powerful will ; 330 
Lo! still he lives, pursues, and conquers still! 

Yet hear my counsel, and his worst withstand : 

The Greeks’ main body to the fleet command ; 

But let the few whom brisker spirits warm, 

Stand the first onset, and pravoke the storm. 335 
Thus point your arms; and when such foes appear, 
Fierce as he is,-let Hector learn to fear. 

The warrior spoke, the listening Greeks obey, 
Thickening their ranks, and form a deep array. | 
Each Ajax, Teucer, Merion gave command, 340 | 
The valiant leader of the Cretan band, 

And Mars-like Meges: these the chiefs excite, 
Approach the foe, and meet the coming fight. 

Behind, unnumber'’d multitudes attend, ; 
To flank the navy, and the shores defend. 345 ἥ 


Ver. 322.] Rather, with more exactness: 
None more in councils famed for solid sense, ὁ 


Axd maich’d by few in heavenly eloquence. W. | 
3 
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Full on the front the pressing Trojans bear, 
And Hector first came towering to the war. 


-Pheebus himself the rushing battle led ; 


A veil of clouds involved his radiant head : 
High-held before him, Jove’s enormous shield 350 
Portentous shone, and shaded all the field ; 

Vulcan to Jove the’ immortal gift consign’d, 

To scatter hosts, and terrify mankind. 

The Greeks expect the shock, the clamours rise 
From different parts, and mingle in the skies. 355 
Dire was the hiss of darts, by heroes flung, 

And arrows leaping from the bow-string sung ; 
These drink the life of generous warriors slain ; 
Those guiltless fall, and thirst for blood in vain. 

As long as Phoebus bore unmoved the shield, 3860 
Sat doubtful Conquest hovering o’er the field ; 

But when aloft he shakes it in the skies, : 
Shouts in their ears, and lightens in their eyes, 

Deep horror seizes every Grecian breast, 

Their force is humbled, and their fear confest. 365 
So flies a herd of oxen, scatter’d wide, 

No swain to guard ’em, and no day to guide, 

When two fell lions from the mountain come, 

And spread the carnage through the shady gloom. 
Impending Pheebus pours around ’em fear, 370 
And Troy and Hector thunder in the rear. 


Ver. 350.] More truly thus: 
_Jove’s deathless Egis swell'd the storm of war ; 
Deep-fringed, impetuous, dreadful, blazing far. ἵν. 
_ Ver. 370.] This appears to me but a bungling verse, and the 
rest has no fidelity to his original. Thus? 
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Heaps fall on heaps: the slaughter Hector leads ; 
First great Arcesilas, then Stichius bleeds ; 

One to the bold Beeotians ever dear, 

And one Menestheus’ friend, and famed compeer. 
Medon and Iasus, A‘neas sped ; 376 
This sprung from Phelus, aad the’ Athenians led ; 
But hapless Medon from Oileus came : 

Him Ajax honour’d with a brother’s name, 

Though born of lawless love: from home expell’d, 380 
A banish’d man, in Phylacé he dwelld, 

Press’'d by the vengeance of an angry wife; 

Troy ends, at last, his labours and his life. 

Mecystes next, Polydamus o’erthrew ; 

And thee, brave Clonius! great Agenor slew. 385 
By Paris, Deiochus inglorious dies, 

Pierced. through the shoulder as he basely flies. 
Polites’ arm laid Echius on the plain ; 

Stretch’d on one heap, the victors spoil the slain. 
The Greeks dismay’d, confused, disperse or fall, 390 
Some seek the trench, some skulk behind the wall. 
While these fly trembling, others pant for breath, 
And o’er the slaughter stalks gigantic Death. 

On rush’d bold Hector, gloomy as the night ; 

Forbids to plunder, animates the fight, 395 


Thus Pheebus smote the Greeks with wild dismay, 
And gave to Troy the glory of the day. : 
Ver. 383.] A supplemental line from the translator. ὟΝ. 
Ver. 8021 This couplet is added by the translator ; and the 
second verse borrows it’s sublime and terrific imagery from some 
passage of another poet, which my memory cannot recover. W. 
Ver. 394.] This comparison is interpolated here by our poet 
from book xii. ver. 554 of this translation. Ww. 
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Points to the fleet : For by the gods, who flies, 

Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies: 

No weeping sister his cold eye shall close, 

No friendly hand his funeral pyre compose. 

Who stops to plunder at this signal hour, 400 

The birds shall tear him, and the dogs devour. 
Furious he said; the smarting scourge resounds ; 

The coursers fly ; the smoking chariot bounds: 

The hosts rush on; loud clamours shake the shore; 

The horses thunder, Earth and Ocean roar! 405 

Apollo, planted at the trench’s bound, 

Push’d at the bank : down sunk the’ enormous mound: 

Roll’d in the ditch the heapy ruin lay ; 

A sudden road! a long and ample way. 

O’er the dread fosse (a late impervious space). 410 

Now steeds, and men, and cars, tumultuous pass. 

The wondering crowds the downward level trod ; 

Before them flamed the shield, and march’d the God. 


Ver. 401.] A line interpolated by the translator. W. 
Ver. 402.] The translator’s enthusiasm carries him to great 
excess in these four verses. 
The following attempt is literal: 
He spake, and scourged the shoulders of his steeds, 
The Trojan ranks exhorting ; they direct 
Onward their rushing cars with shouts immense 
And mingled acclamations. W. 
Ver. 409.] Our translator in this general expression indolently 
includes the specific description of the breadth of this passage in his 
author, which may be distinctly seen from Chapman: 
and made way, both for man and horse, 
As broade and long, as with a lance (cast out to try one’s 
force ) 
A man could measure. W. 
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Then with his hand he shook the mighty wall ; 
And lo! the turrets nod, the bulwarks fall. 415 
Easy, as when ashore an infant stands, 
And draws imagin’d houses in the sands ; 
The sportive wanton, pleased with some new play, » 
Sweeps the slight works and fashion’d domes away. 
Thus vanish’d, at thy touch, the towers and walls ; 
The toil of thousands in a moment falls. 491 
The Grecians gaze around with wild despair, 
Confused, and weary all the powers with prayer ; 
Exhort their men, with praises, threats, commands ; 
And urge the Gods, with voices, eyes, and hands. 
Experienced Nestor chief obtests the skies, 426 
And weeps his country with a father’s eyes. 
O Jove! if ever, on his native shore, 
One Greek enrich’d thy shrine with offer’d gore; ἢ 
If e’er, in hope our country to behold, 430 
We paid the fattest firstlings of the fold ; 
If e’er thou sign’st our wishes with thy nod ; 
Perform the promise of a gracious God ! 
This day, preserve our navies from the flame, 
And save the reliques of the Grecian name. 435 
Thus pray’d the sage: the’ Eternal gave consent,. 
And peals of thunder shook the firmament, 
Presumptuous Troy mistook the’ accepting sign, 
And catch’d new fury at the voice divine. 


Ver. 423.] .The expression of the latter clause is not in Homer ; 
but Milton, Par. Lost, xi. 309. Ww. 
Ver, 438.] This is an exact representation of the original : 
Troy heard the will of Agis-bearing Jove, 3 
Renew’d her rage, and rusht upon the Greeks. ὡς W.. 
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As, when black tempests mix the seas and skies, 440 

The roaring deeps in watery mountains rise, 

Above the sides of some tall ship ascend, 

Its womb they deluge, and its ribs they rend: 

Thus loudly roaring, and o’er-powering all, 

Mount the thick Trojans up the Grecian wall; 445 

Legions on legions from each side arise : 

’Thick sound the keels; the storm of arrows flies, 

Fierce on the ships above, the cars below; 

These wield the mace, and those the javelin throw. 
While thus the thunder of the battle raged, 450 

And. labouring armies round the works engaged, 

Still in the tent Patroclus sat, to tend 

The good Eurypylus, his wounded friend. 

He sprinkles healing balms, to anguish kind, 

And adds discourse, the medicine of the mind. 455 

But when he saw, ascending up the fleet, 

Victorious Troy ; then, starting from his seat, 

With bitter groans his sorrows he exprest, 

He wrings his hands, he beats his manly breast. 

Though yet thy state require redress (he cries) 460 

Depart I must. What horrors strike my eyes! 


Ver. 440.1 This simile is very licentiously translated. The first 
verse following Ogilby : 
Winds bearing watery mountains to the skies : 
_ and the #ast is a mere addition of our author. The following attempt 
is faithful, for both editors and translators have mistaken the sense 
of the passage : 
As the ship’s side a towering surge o’ertops, 
When she Wece blast impels, on some broad sea, 
Where swells a driving wind the loftiest waves—. WwW. 
Ver. 447.] | His author dictates, ‘ 
——the storm of dances flies, W. 
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Charged with Achilles’ high commands I go, 
A mournful witness of this scene of woe : 
I haste to urge him, by his country’s care, 
To rise in arms, and shine again in war: 465 
Perhaps some favouring God his soul may bend ; 
The voice is powerful of a faithful friend. 

He spoke; and speaking, swifter than the wind 
Sprung from the tent, and left the war behind. 
The’ embodied Greeks the fierce attack sustain, 470 
But strive, though numerous, to repulse in vain : 
Nor could the Trojans, through that firm array, 
Force to the fleet and tents the’ impervious way. 
As when a shipwright with Palladian art, 
Smooths the rough wood, and levels every part, 475 
With equal hand he guides his whole design, 
By the just rule, and the directing line: 
The martial leaders, with like skill and care, 
Preserved their line, and equal kept the war. 
Brave deeds of arms through all the ranks were tried, 
And every ship sustain’d an equal tide. 481 
At one proud bark, high-towering o’er the fleet, - 
Ajax the great, and godlike Hector meet : 
For one bright prize the matchless chiefs contend ; 
Nor this the ships can fire, nor that defend; Ἔἀἀδ 
One kept the shore, and one the vessel trod ; 
That fix’d as Fate, this acted by a God. 


Ver. 461.] Precisely thus: 

Depart I must: such mighty conflicts rise ! Ww. 
Ver. 468.] We owe the simile to our translator. W. 
Ver. 486.] Thus, with more fidelity : 

To drive Troy’s chief the Greek in vain essay’d ; 

The God, who brought to battle, lent his aid, ἮΝ. 
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The son of Clytius in his daring hand, 
The deck approaching, shakes a flaming brand ; 
But pierced by Telamon’s huge lance expires: 490 
Thundering he falls, and drops the’ extinguish’d fires. 
Great Hector view’d him with asad survey, 
As stretch’d in dust before the stern he lay. 
Oh! all of Trojan, all of Lycian race! 
Stand to your arms, maintain this arduous space. 495 
Lo! where the son of royal Clytius lies ; 
Ah save his arms, secure his obsequies ! 
This said, his eager javelin sought the foe : 
But Ajax shunn’d the meditated blow. ? 
Not vainly yet the forceful lance was thrown; 500 
It stretch’'d in dust unhappy Lycophron : 
An exile long, sustain’d at Ajax’ board, 
A faithful servant to a foreign lord ; 
In peace, in war, for ever at his side, 
Near his loved master, as he lived, he died. 505 


Ver. 495.] The latter clause, which may be thought obscure 
by some, cannot be explained better than by Mr. Cowpex’s trans- 
lation : 

——within this narrow pass 
Stand firm. ἵν. 

Ver. 498.] There is much redundancy and much omission in 
the translation of this passage, which may be thus exhibited in a 
simple dress : 

Then his bright spear at Ajax lancht: it err’d ; 

But Mastor’s son, Cytherian Lycophron, 

His servant, who for blood his country left, 

And, screen’d by Ajax, an asylum found, 

Full on the head it smote, above his ear, 

Close by his master’s side: in dust supine 

From the ship’s stern he fell, with limbs relax’d. 

The shivering chief his brother then addrest. WwW. 
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From the high poop he tumbles on the sand, 
And lies a lifeless load, along the land. 
With anguish Ajax views the piercing sight, 
And thus inflames his brother to the fight. 

Teucer, behold ! extended on the shore 516 

Our friend, our loved companion! now no more! 
Dear as a parent, with a parent’s care 
To fight our wars, he left his native air. 
This death deplored, to Hector’s rage we owe ; 
Revenge, revenge it on the cruel foe. 515 
Where are those darts on which the Fates attend ? 
And where the bow, which Phebus taught to bend ? 

Impatient Teucer, hastening to his aid, 

Before the chief his ample bow display’d ; 

The well-stored quiver on his shoulders hung: 520 
Then hiss’d his arrow, and the bow-string sung. 
Clytus, Pisenor’s son, renown’d in fame, 

(To thee, Polydamas! an honour’d name) 

Drove through the thickest of the’ embattled plains 
The startling steeds, and shook his eager reins. 525 
As all on glory ran his ardent mind, 

The pointed death arrests him from behind : 
Through his fair neck the thrilling arrow flies ; 

In youth’s first bloom reluctantly he dies. 


Ver. 513.] This line, wholly incongruous to the story, is 
interpolated by the translator. WwW. 
Ver. 514.] The entire sense of his author may be easily com- 
prised in a commensurate couplet : 
Him mighty Hector slew. O say, πο now 
Those shafts of Phcebus, and thy fatal bow ἢ W. 
Ver. 529.] ΑΔ verse interpolated by the translator. Ww 


" 
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Hurl’d from the lofty seat, at distance far, — 530 

The headlong coursers spurn his empty car ; 

Till sad Polydamas the steeds restrain’d, 

And gave, Astynous, to thy careful hand ; 

Then, fired to vengeance, rush’d amidst the foe, 

Rage edged his sword, and strengthen’d every blow. 
Once more bold Teucer, in his country’s cause, 536 

At Hector’s breast a chosen arrow draws ; 

And. had the weapon found the destined way, 

Thy fall, great Trojan! had renown’d that day. 

But Hector was not:doom’d to perish then : 540 

The’ all-wise disposer of the fates of men, - 

(Imperial Jove) his present death withstands ; 

Nor was such glory due to ‘Teucer’s hands. 

At its full stretch as the tough string he drew, 


Struck by an arm unseen, it burst in two; 545 
Down dropp’d the bow: the shaft with brazen 
head 


Fell innocent, and on the dust lay dead. 

The’ astonish’d archer to great Ajax cries ; 

Some God prevents our destined enterprise : 

Some God, propitious to the Trojan foe, 550 
Has, from my arm unfailing, struck the bow, 


Ver. 534.] This deviates widely from the model, to which 
Ogilby is more attentive : 
Gave them, with strict command to keep in sight, 
Returning straight where hottest. was the fight. W. 
Ver. 536.] The latter clause of this line is an impertinent sup- 
plement, and as flat as it is unseasonable. W. 
Ver. 540.] Thus with more brevity, but equal faithfulness to 
Homer : 
But Jove, all-mindful, present death withstands, 
Nor dooms this glorious feat to Teucer’s hands. W. 
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And broke the nerve my hands had twined with art, 
Strong to impel the flight of many a dart. 

Since Heaven commands it (Ajax made reply) 
Dismiss the bow, and lay thy arrows by ; 555 
Thy arms no less suffice the lance to wield, 

And quit the quiver for the ponderous shield. 

In the first ranks indulge thy thirst of fame, 

Thy brave example shall the rest inflame. 

Fierce as they are, by long successes vain, . 560 
To force our fleet, or even a ship to gain, 
Asks toil, and sweat, and blood: their utmost might 
Shall find its match—No more: ’tis ours to fight. 

Then Teucer laid his faithless bow aside; 

The four-fold buckler o’er his shoulder tied ; 565 
On his brave head a crested helm he placed, 

‘With nodding horse-hair formidably graced ; 

A dart, whose point with brass refulgent shines, 

The warrior wields; and his great brother joins. 

This Hector saw, and thus express’d his joy. 570 
Ye troops of Lycia, Dardanus, and Troy! 

Be mindful of yourselves, your ancient fame, 

And spread your glory with the navy’s flame. 

Jove is with us; I saw his hand, but now, 

From the proud archer strike his vaunted bow. 575 


: Ver. 555.] More faithfully and fully, — 
Since Heaven confounds us (Ajax made reply) 
And envies Greece, lay bow and arrow by. ‘ 
Ver. 570.] There is both obscurity here and inaccuracy. I 
would thus correct, 
His weapons baffled, Hector saw with joy ; 
And cried: Ye Lycians, Dardans, men of Troy! ἣν, 
Ver. 578. This ingenious and lively turn, which may be 
thought to border on a conceit, is framed from three words of his 
author—By the smooth ships. Ww. 
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Indulgent Jove! how plain thy favours shine, 
When happy nations bear the marks divine! 
How easy then, to see the sinking state 

Of realms accurst, deserted, reprobate ! 

Such is the fate of Greece, and such is ours: 
Behold, ye warriors, and exert your powers. 
Death is the worst; a fate which all must try ; 
And, for our country, ’tis a bliss to die. 

The gallant man, though slain in fight he be, 
Yet leaves his nation safe, his children free; 
Entails a debt on all the grateful state ; 

His own brave friends shall glory in his fate ; 
His wife live honoured, all his race succeed ; 
And late posterity enjoy the deed ! 


This roused the soul in every Trojan breast: 


The godlike Ajax next his Greeks addrest. 

How long, ye warriors of the Argive race, 
(To generous Argos what a dire disgrace !) 
How long, on these cursed confines will ye lie, 
Yet undetermined, or to live, or die! 


40] 


580 


290 


995 


Ver, 581.}] This passage appears to great advantage in the trans- 
lation, but divaricates widely from the line of its model. I will at- 
tempt an exact and equal representation of it, that the reader may be 
fully advertised of the fertility of our poet’s fancy on this occasion : 


Close round the fleet your battle. Whoso dies 

By sword or lance, contented let him die. 

Death in his country’s cause is no disgrace : 

His wife and children thus in safety live ; 

His house and wealth unspoil’d: if with her fleet 
Greece quit our shores for her dear native land. 


Ww. 


Ver. 592.] These four lines are diffuse, and below the custom- 


ary excellence of Pope. Thus? 
What shame, ye Greeks ! resolve at once to die, 
Or from the navy force your foe to fly. 
VOL, II. er Εἰ 


W. 
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§ 
What hopes remain, what methods to retire, | 
| 


If once your vessels catch the Trojan fire ? 

Mark how the flames approach, how near they fall, 

How Hector calls, and Troy obeys his call! 

Not to the dance that dreadful voice invites, 600 

It calls to death, and all the rage of fights. 

’Tis now no time for wisdom or debates ; 

To your own hands are trusted all your fates ; 

And better far in one decisive strife, 

One day should end our labour, or our life, 605 

Than keep this hard-got inch of barren sands, 

Still press’d, and press’d by such inglorious hands. 
The listening Grecians feel their leader’s flame, 

And every kindling bosom pants for fame. 

Then mutual slaughters spread on either side; 610 

By Hector here the Phocian Schedius died ; 

There pierced by Ajax, sunk Laodamas, 

Chief of the foot, of old Antenor’s race. 

Polydamas laid Otus on the sand, 

The fierce commander of the’ Epeian band. 614 

His lance bold Meges at the victor threw ; 

The victor, stooping, from the death withdrew ; 


Ver. 596.] The strength and significance of Homer evaporates 
in this version. The reader must excuse my feeble efforts to adum- 
brate the satirical spirit of our original in this place, with more 
fidelity : ~ 

What ! if our fleet shall fall by Hector’s hand, 

Hope ye on foot to reach your native land? 

Hear ye not Hector call his hosts of Troy 

To bring their fire-brands, and our ships destroy ? 

He bids his heroes to the fight advance, 

Not the gay pleasures of the peaceful dance. WwW. 
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(That valued life, O Phoebus! was thy care) 

But Croesmus’ bosom took the flying spear : 

His corpse fell bleeding on the slippery shore; 620 
His radiant arms triumphant Meges bore. 

Dolops, the son of Lampus rushes on, 

Sprung from the race of old Laomedon, 

And famed for prowess in a well-fought field! 

He pierced the centre of his sounding shield: 625 
But Meges, Phyleus’ ample breast-plate wore, 
(Well-known in fight on Selles’ winding shore ; 

For king Euphetes gave the golden mail, 

Compact, and firm with many a jointed scale) 
Which oft, in cities storm’d, and battles won, 630 
Had saved the father, and now saves the son. 

Full at the Trojan’s head he urged his lance, 

Where the high plumes above the helmet dance, 
New tinged with Tyrian dye: in dust below 

Shorn from the crest, the purple honours glow. 635 
Meantime their fight the Spartan king survey’d, 
And stood by Meges’ side, a sudden aid, 

Through Dolops’ shoulder urged his forceful dart, 
Which held its passage through the panting heart, 


Ver. 616.] More accurately thus: 
This Meges saw, and on the victor flew : 
He by a side-long step from fate withdrew. 
Or, according to the other gloss of the scholiast and Hesychius, 


He, shrinking forwards, from the stroke withdrew. W. 
Ver. 630.] Or, more faithfully to the Greek, with Ogilby’s 
rhymes ? 
Which sure protection in the martial strife, 
Now saved the son, as erst the father’s life. W. 


2D2 
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And issued. at his breast. With thundering sound 
The warrior falls, extended on the ground. 641 
In rush the conquering Greeks to spoil the slain : 
But Hector’s voice excites his kindred train ; 
The hero most, from Hicetaon sprung, 
Fierce Melanippus, gallant, brave, and young. 645 
He (ere to Troy the Grecians cross’d the main) 
Fed his large oxen on Percote’s plain ; 
But when, oppress’d, his country claim’d his care, 
Return’d to Ilion, and excell’d in war: 
For this, in Priam’s court, he held his place, 650. 
Beloved no less than Priam’s Royal race. 
Him Hector singled, as his troops he led, 
And thus inflamed him, pointing to the dead. 

Lo Melanippus ! lo where Dolops hes ; 
And is it thus our royal kinsman dies ? 655 
O’ermatch’d he falls; to two at once a prey, 
And lo! they bear the bloody arms away! 
Come on—a distant war no longer wage, 
But hand to hand thy country’s foes engage < 
"Till Greece at once, and all her glory end ; 660 
Or Ilion from her towery height descend, 
Heaved from the lowest stone; and bury all 
In one sad sepulchre, one common fall. 

Hector (this said) rush’d forward on the foes : 
With equal ardour Melanippus glows : 665 


Ver. 653.] The concluding clause is a lively and consistent 
supplement of our countryman. W. 
Ver. 656. ] This verse also is interpolated by the transkator. W. 
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Then Ajax thus—O Greeks! respect your fame, 
Respect yourselves, and learn an honest shame : 

Let mutual reverence mutual warmth inspire, 

And catch from breast to breast the noble fire. 

On valour’s side the odds of combat lie, 670 
The brave live glorious, or lamented die ; 

The wretch that trembles in the field of fame, 

Meets death, and worse than death, eternal shame. 

His generous sense he not in vain imparts ; 

It sunk, and rooted in the Grecian hearts. 675 
They join, they throng, they thicken at his call, 
And flank the navy with a brazen wall; 

Shields touching shields, in order blaze above, 

And stop the Trojans, though impell’d by Jove. 

The fiery Spartan first, with loud applause, 680 
Warms the bold son of Nestor in his cause. 

Is there (he said) in arms a youth like you, 

So strong to fight, so active to pursue ? 

Why stand you distant, nor attempt a deed ? 

Lift the bold lance, and make some Trojan bleed. 

He said; and backward to the lines retired; 686 
Forth rush’d the youth, with martial fury fired, 
Beyond the foremost ranks ; his lance he threw, 
‘And round the black battalions cast his view. 

The troops of Troy recede with sudden fear, 690 
While the swift javelin hiss’d along in air. 

Ver. 675.] More exactly, 

They heard ; fresh vigour fired their willing hearts. W. 

Ver. 678.] A fine explanatory verse, devised, not unseasonably, 
by the translator. The original is this: 


They ranged themselves a fence before the fleet, 
Barriers of brass ; while Jove the Trojans urged, W. 
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Advancing Melanippus met the dart 
With his bold breast, and felt it in his heart : 
Thundering he falls; his falling arms resound, 
And his broad buckler rings against the ground. 695 
The victor leaps upon his prostrate prize ; 
Thus on a roe the well-breathed beagle flies, 
And rends his side, fresh-bleeding with the dart 
The distant hunter sent into his heart. 
Observing Hector to the rescue flew ; 700 
Bold as he was, Antilochus withdrew. 
So when a savage, ranging o’er the plain, 
Has torn the shepherd’s dog, or shepherd swain ; 
While conscious of the deed, he glares around, 
And hears the gathering multitude resound, 705 
Timely he flies the yet-untasted food, 
And gains the friendly shelter of the wood. 
So fears the youth; all Troy with shouts pursue, 
While stones and darts in mingled tempests flew ; 
But entered in the Grecian ranks, he turns 710 
His manly breast, and with new fury burns. 

Now on the fleet the tides of Trojans drove, 
Fierce to fulfil the stern decrees of Jove: 


Ver. 691.] The rhyme is vicious, and the sense not correspon- 
dent. Thus? 
As stood the youth prepared to launch his spear. Ww. 
Ver. 711.]- This seems an unseasonable exaggeration, Literally 
thus: 
He turn’d and stood, soon as he reacht his friends. W. 
Ver. 712.] Our poet, after the example of Ogilby and Hobbes, 
omits the simile of his author, which Chapman exhibits faithfull 
to a word : 4 
Then on the ships, all Troy, 
Like yaw-flesh-nourisht lions, rusht, ; W. 
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The sire of Gods, confirming Thetis’ prayer, 

The Grecian ardour quench’d-in deep despair: 715 
But lifts to glory Troy’s prevailing bands, 

Swells all their hearts, and strengthens all their hands. 
On Ida’s top he waits with longing eyes, 

To view the navy blazing to the skies ; 

Then, nor ’till then, the scale of war shall turn, 720 
The Trojans fly, and conquer’d Ilion burn. 

These fates revolved in his almighty mind, 

He raises Hector to the work design’d, 

Bids him with more than mortal fury glow, 

And drives him, like a lightning, on the foe. 725 
So Mars, when human crimes for vengeance call, 
Shakes his huge javelin, and whole armies fall. 

Not with more rage a conflagration rolls, 

Wraps the vast mountains, and involves the poles. 
He foams with wrath ; beneath his gloomy brow 730 
Like fiery meteors his red eye-balls glow ; 


Ver. 718.] This position of Jupiter is the translator’s supple- 
ment; who is much too concise in his account of the passage. 
The following attempt is literal : 

His mind resolved to swell great Hector’s fame, 

*Till on the ships the warrior’s hand should cast 

The wasting flame, and thus in full perform 

The wish of Thetis: therefore waited Jove 

To see the blaze ascending from the fleet : 

Then, from that moment, he prepared to drive 

The Trojans back, and glorify the Greeks. Ww. 

Ver. 725.] A verse added by the translator. Ww. 
~ Ver.726.] These four verses are a luxuriant amplification of 
the following distich of hisauthor: 

He raged, like Mars with brandish’d spear, or flames 
Destructive in the depths of mountain-woods. Ww. 
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The radiant helmet on his temples burns, 

Waves when he nods, and lightens as he turns: 

For Jove his splendour round the chief had thrown, 

And cast the blaze of both the hosts on one. 735 

Unhappy glories! for his fate was near, 

Due to stern Pallas, and Pelides’ spear: 

Yet Jove deferr’d the death he was to pay, 

And gave what fate allow’d, the honours of a day! 
Now all on fire for fame, his breast, his eyes 740 

Burn at each foe, and single every prize 7 

Still at the closest ranks, the thickest fight, 

He points his ardour, and exerts his might. 

The Grecian phalanx, moveless as a tower 

On all. sides batter’d, yet resists his power : 745 

So some tall rock o’erhangs the hoary main, 

By -winds assail’d, by billows beat in vain, 

Unmoved it hears, above, the tempest blow, 

And sees the watery mountains break below. 

Girt in surrounding flames, he seems to fall 750 

Like fire from Jove, and bursts upon them all : 

Bursts as a wave, that from the clouds impends, 

And swell’d with tempests on the ship descends ; 

White are the decks with foam ; the winds aloud 


Howl o’er the masts, and sing through every shroud : 


Pale, trembling, tired, the sailors freeze with fears ; 
And instant Death on every wave appears. 757 


- Ver. 7867 More exactly, 
| Too-transient glories! W. 
Ver. 738.] A mean and languid couplet, and a perfect swper- 
fluity, without’ any reference in his author: and of the next 
eouplet, all but the last clause is equally interpolated. Ww. 
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Soa pale the Greeks the eyes of Hector meet, 
The chief so thunders, and so shakes the fleet. 

As when a lion rushing from his den, 760 
Amidst the plain of some wide-watered fen, 
(Where numerous oxen, as at ease they feed, 
At large expatiate o’er the ranker mead ;) 
Leaps on the herds before the herdsman’s eyes ; 
The trembling herdsman far to distance flies: 765 
Some lordly bull (the rest dispersed and fled) 
He singles out ; arrests, and lays him dead. 
Thus from the rage of Jove-like Hector flew 
All Greece in heaps; but one he seized, and slew : 
Mycenian Periphes, a mighty name, 770 
In wisdom great, in arms well known to fame; 
The minister of stern Eurystheus’ ire 
Against Alcides, Copreus was his sire : 
The son redeem’d the honours of the race, 
A son as generous as the sire was base ; V75 
O’er all his country’s youth conspicuous far 
In every virtue, or of peace or war : 
But doom’d to Hector’s stronger force to yield! 
Against the margin of his ample shield 
He struck his hasty foot: his heels up-sprung; 780 
Supine he fell; his brazen helmet rung. 


_ Ver. 758.1 This distich represents the following line of Homer : 
Thus in the Grecian breasts their mind is torne. Ww, 
Ver. 768.] He should have followed his original and Ogilby 
with more closeness, and not have varied for the sole purpose, it 
‘should seem, of escaping, but in vain, the semblance of imitation : 
The army so from Jove and Hector flew, 
Who only Periphet, Copreus’ offspring s/ew. Ww. 
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On the fallen chief the’ invading ‘Trojan prest, 
And plunged the pointed javelin in his breast. 

His circling friends, who strove to guard too late 
The’ unhappy hero, fled, or shared his fate. 785 
Chased from the foremost line, the Grecian train 

Now man the next, receding toward the main : 

Wedged in one body at the tents they stand, 

Wall’d round with sterns, a gloomy, desperate band. 

Now manly shame forbids the’ inglorious flight ; 790 

Now fear itself confines them to the fight : 

Man courage breathes in man; but Nestor most 

(The sage preserver of the Grecian host) 

Exhorts, adjures, to guard these utmost shores ; 

And by their parents, by themselves, implores. 795 
O friends! be men: your generous breasts inflame 

With mutual honour, and with mutual shame! 

Think of your hopes, your fortunes ; all the care 

Your wives, your infants, and your parents share : 

Think of each living father’s reverend head ; 800 

Think of each ancestor with glory dead ; 

Absent, by me they speak, by me they sue ; 

They ask their safety, and their fame, from you : 


Ver. 784.] This couplet widely deviates ee it’s original, winch 
may be thus represented to a word : 
Close by his friends he died. His friends no aid, 
Though grieved, could lend ; of Hector’s arm afraid. W. 
_ Ver. '786.] More accurately thus, and with equal fulness : 
Chased from the foremost line, the Grecian train, 
Whilst Troy poured on, receded toward the main. W. 
Ver. 802.] These four verses are a very loose representation of 
Homer’s sense, which is fully comprised in the following couplet : 
Absent, by me they beg: sustain the fight ; , 
Stand firm ; abhor an ignominious tlight. W. 
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The gods their fates on this one action lay, 

And all are lost, if you desert the day. 805 
He spoke, and round him breathed heroic fires 

Minerva seconds what the sage inspires. 

The mist of darkness Jove around them threw 

She clear’d, restoring all the war to view ; 

A sudden ray shot beaming o’er the plain, 810 

And show’d the shores, the navy, and the main : 

Hector they saw, and all who fly, or fight, 

The scene wide-opening to the blaze of light. 

First of the field great Ajax strikes their eyes, 

His port majestic, and his ample size : 815 

A ponderous mace with studs of iron crown’d, 

Full twenty cubits long he swings around : 

Nor fights like others fix’d to certain stands, 

But looks a moving tower above the bands ; 

High on the decks, with vast gigantic stride, 890 

The godlike hero stalks from side to side. 

So when a horseman from the watery mead 

(Skill’d in the manage of the bounding steed) 

Drives four fair coursers, practised to obey, 

To some great city, through the public way; 825 

Safe in his art, as side by side they run, 

He shifts his seat, and vaults from one to one; 

And now to this, and now to that he flies ; 

Admiring numbers follow with their eyes. 


Ver. 814.] This is all unlike his author, who is faithfully 
shown by Ogilby : 
But Ajax now no longer thought it good 
To keep his post, and stund where others stood. Ww. 
Ver. 819.] A line added by our translator, who is very diffuse 
in this description. WwW. 
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From ship to ship thus Ajax swiftly flew, 8580 
No less the wonder of the warring crew. 
As furious, Hector thunder’d threats aloud, 
And rush'd enraged before the Trojan crowd : 
Then swift invades the ships, whose beaky prores 
Lay rank’d contiguous on the bending shores. 835 
So the strong eagle from his airy height, 
Who marks the swans’ or cranes’ embedied flight, 
Stoops down impetuous, while they light for food, 
And steoping, darkens with his wings the flood. 
Jove leads him on with his almighty hand, 840 
And breathes fierce spirits in his following band. 
The warring nations meet, the battle roars, 
Thick beats the combat on the sounding prores. 
Thou would’st have thought, so furious was their fire, 
No force could tame them, and no toil could tire; 845 
As if new vigour from new fights they won, 
And the long battle was but then begun. 
Greece yet unconquer’d, kept alive the war, 
Secure of death, confiding in despair ; al 


Ver. 830.] Thus, with fidelity : 
From ship to ship thus lofty Ajax flies, 
And fills heaven’s vault with animating cries: 
His voice incessant, as he stalks along, 
In dreadful accents bellows through the throng : 
Nor Hector kept his ranks, but rusht before 


Straight on the ship, and seized it’s ruddy prore. Ww. 
Ver. 839.] An adventitious thought, enorated, on his author 
‘from Chapman. W. 


Ver. 846.] This couplet is a fine addition of the translator, in 
full agreement with the spirit of the passage, anda happy comment 
on it. The original is literally this : 

Thou wouldst have call’d them an unwearied host, 
Untameable ; so ardently they fought. W. 
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Troy in proud hopes already view’d the main 850 
Bright with the blaze, and red. with heroes slain: 
Like strength is felt from hope, and from despair, 
And each contends, as his were all the war. 

’T was thou, bold Hector! whose resistless hand 
First seized a ship on that contested strand ; 855 
The same which dead Protesilaiis bore, 

The first that touch’d the’ unhappy Trojan shore : 
For this im arms the warring nations stood, 

And bathed their generous breasts with mutual blood. 
No room to poise the lance or bend the bow; 860 
But hand to hand, and man to man they grow : 
Wounded, they wound; and seek each other’s hearts 
With falchions, axes, swords, and shorten’d darts. 
The falchions ring, shields rattle, axes sound, 

Swords flash in air, or glitter on the ground ; 865 
With streaming blood the slippery shores are dyed, 
And slaughter’d heroes swell the dreadful tide. 

Still raging Hector with his ample hand 
Grasps the high stern, and gives this loud command. 

Haste, bring the flames! the toil of ten long years 
Is finish’d ; and the day desired appears ! 871 
This happy day with acclamations greet, 

Bright with destruction of yon hostile fleet. 
The coward-counsels of a timorous throng 
Of reverend dotards, check’d our gtory long : 875 


‘Ver. 857.] Our poet omits, like Chapman, an important and 
‘pathetic clause, which may be introduced thus: 
The same which once Protesilaiis bore, 
Who landed first, but home return’d no more. Ὁ Ὁ Ww. 
Ver. 859. ] . Rather, perhaps, 
And bathed their murderous arms in mutual blood. © W. 
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Too long Jove 101} ἃ us with lethargic charms, 
But now in peals of thunder calls to arms : 

In this great day he crowns our full desires, 
Wakes all our force, and seconds all our fires. 

He spoke—the warriors, at his fierce command, 
Pour a new deluge on the Grecian band. 881 
Even Ajax paused (so thick the javelins fly) 

Stepp’d back, and doubted or to live, or die. 

Yet where the oars are placed, he stands to wait 
What chief approaching dares attempt his fate: 885. 
Even to the last, his naval charge defends, 

Now shakes his spear, now lifts, and now protends ; 
Even yet, the Greeks with piercing shouts inspires, 
Amidst attacks, and deaths, and darts, and fires. 

O friends ! O heroes! names for ever dear, 890 
Once sons of Mars, and thunderbolts of war ! 


Ver. 875.] An omission by our translator thus appears in 


Ogilby : 
Through our grave council’s fears, who never yet 
Would us once suffer to attack the fleet. WwW. 
' Ver. 878. This couplet is adventitious, thrown off by the 
heated imagination of the translator. W. 


Ver. 886.] These four verses are excellent in themselves and 
spirited, but of little resemblance to their model. The passage may 
be literally given thus: 

—-—pbut always with his spear kept off 
Whatever Trojan brought destructive fire ; 
And urged his Greeks with loud and dreadful voice. ὙΨ. 

Ver. 890: The speech of Ajax.| There is great strength, close- 
ness, and spirit in this speech, and one might (like many criticks) 
employ a whole page in extolling and admiring it in general terms. 
But sure the perpetual rapture of such commentators, who are 
always giving us exclamations instead of criticisms, may be a mark 
of great admiration, but of little judgment. Of what use is 
this either to a reader who has a taste, or to one who has not? To 
admire a fine passage, is what the former will do without us, and 
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Ah! yet be mindful of your old renown, 

Your great forefathers’ virtues and your own. 

What aids expect you in this utmost strait ? 

What bulwarks rising between you and fate? 895 
No aids, no bulwarks your retreat attend, 

No friends to help, no city to defend. 

This spot is all you have, to lose or keep ; 

There stand the Trojans, and here rolls the deep. 


what the latter cannot be taught to do by us. However we ought 
gratefully to acknowledge the good nature of most people, who 
are not only pleased with this superficial applause given to fine 
passages, but are likewise inclined to transfer to the critick, who 
only points at these beauties, part of the admiration justly due to 
the poet. This is a cheap and easy way to fame, which many wri- 
ters ancient and modern have pursued with great success. For- 
merly indeed this sort of authors had modesty, and were humbly 
content to call their performances only florilegia or posies: but 
some of late have passed such collections on the world for criti- 
cisms of great depth and learning, and seem to expect the same 
flowers should please us better in these paltry nosegays of their 
own making up, than in the native gardens where they grew. As 
this practice of extolling without giving reasons is very convenient 
for most writers, so it excellently suits the ignorance or laziness of 
most readers, who will come into any sentiment rather than take 
the trouble of refuting it. Thus the compliment is mutual, for 
as such criticks do not tax their readers with any thought to un- 
derstand them,/so their readers, in return, advance nothing in op- 
position to such criticks. They may go roundly on, admiring and 
exclaiming in this manner ; What an exquisite spirit of poetry— 
How beautiful a circumstance—What delicacy of sentiments—With 
what art has the poet—In how sublime and just a manner—How 
Jinely imagined— How wonderfully beautiful and poetical—And so 
‘proceed, without one reason to interrupt the course of their elo- 
quence, most comfortably and ignorantly apostrophising to the end 
of the chapter. PB. 

Ver. 898.] With a view to greater accuracy, I would thus 
correct : 

This spot is all ye have, to lose or keep; 
There threat the Trojans, and here rolls the deep. 
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Tis hostile ground you tread ; your native lands 900 
Far, far from hence: your fates are in your hands. 

_ Raging he spoke ; nor farther wastes his breath, 
But turns his javelin to the work of death. 
Whate’er bold Trojan arm’d his daring hands, 
Against the sable ships, with flaming brands, 90 
So well the chief his naval weapon sped, 
The luckless warrior at his stern lay dead: 
Full twelve, the boldest, in a moment fell, 
Sent by great Ajax to the shades of hell. 


’Tis hostile ground ; far, far your native coast : 
Your arms be vigorous, or your lives are lost t 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE SIXTH BATTLE: THE ACTS AND DEATH OF PATROCLUS. 


P-ATROCLUS (in pursuance of the request of Nestor in the 
eleventh book) entreats Achilles to suffer him to go to the 
assistance of the Greeks with Achilles’s troops and armour. 
He agrees to it, but at the same time charges him to content 
himself with rescuing the fleet, without farther pursuit of the 
enemy. The armour, horses, soldiers, and officers of Achilles 
are described. Achilles offers a libation for the success of his 
friend, after which Patroclus leads the Myrmidons to battle. 
The Trojans at the sight of Patroclus in Achilles’s armour, 
taking him for that hero, are cast into the utmost consterna- 
tion: he beats them off from the vessels, Hector himself flies, 
Sarpedon is killed, though Jupiter was averse to his fate. 
Several other particulars of the battle are described; in the 
heat of which, Patroclus, neglecting the orders of Achilles, 
pursues the foe to the walls of Troy ; where Apollo repulses 
and disarms him, Euphorlus wounds him, and Hector kills 
him: which concludes the book. ἘΝ 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY, 


We have at the entrance of this book one of the most beautiful 
parts of the Iliad. The two different characters are admirably 
sustained in the dialogue of the two heroes, wherein there is not 
a period but strongly marks not only their natural temper but that 
particular disposition of mind in either, which arises from the pre- 
sent state of affairs. We see Patroclus, touched with the deepest 
compassion for the misfortune of the Greeks (whom the Trojans 
had forced to retreat to their ships, and which ships were on the 
point of burning), prostrating himself before the vessel of Achilles, 
and pouring out his tears at his feet. Achilles, struck with the 
grief of his friend, demands the cause of it. Patroclus, pointing 
to the ships, where the flames already began to rise, tells him he 
is harder than the rocks or sea which lay in prospect before them, 
if he is not touched with so moving a spectacle, and can see in 
cold blood his friends perishiug before his eyes. As nothing can 
be more natural and affecting than the speech of Patroclus, so 
nothing is more lively and picturesque than the attitude he is here 
described in. | 
The pathetic of Patroclus’s speech is finely contrasted by the. 
fierté of that of Achilles. While the former is melting with 
sorrow for his countrymen, the utmost he can hope from the latter 
is but to borrow his armour and troops; to obtain his personal 
assistance he knows is impossible. At the very instant that Achilles 
is moved to ask the cause of his friend’s concern, he seems to say, 
that nothing could deserve it but the death of their fathers: and in 
the same breath speaks of the total destruction of the Greeks as of 
too slight a cause for tears. Patroclus, at the opening of this speech, 
dares not name Agamemnon even for being wounded ; and after 
he has tried to bend him by all the arguments that could affect a 
human breast, concludes by supposing that some oracle or super- 
natural inspiration is the cause that with-holds his arms. What 
can match the fierceness of his answer? which implies, that not 
the oracles of Heaven itself should be regarded, if they stood in 
competition with his resentment: that if he yields, it must be 
through his own mere motive: the only reason he has ever to yield, 
is that nature itself cannot support anger eternally : and if he yields 
now, it is only because he had before determined to do so at a cer- 
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tain time, (Il. ix. ver. 767). That time was not till the flames 
should approach to his own ships, till the last articie of danger, 
and that not of danger to Greece, but to himself. Thus his very 
pity has the sternest qualification in the world. After all, what is 
it he yields to? only to suffer his friend to go in his stead, just to 
save them from present ruin, but he expressly forbids him to pro- 
ceed any farther in their assistance, than barely to put out the fires, 
and secure his own and his friend’s return into their country: and 
all this concludes with a wish, that (if it were possible) every 
Greek and every Trojan might perish except themselves. Such 15 
the wrath of Achilles, that more than wrath, as the Greek μῆνις 
implies, which Homer has painted in so strong a colouring. -- 
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So warr’d both armies on the’ ensanguined shure, 
While the black vessels smoked with human gore. 
Meantime Patroclus to Achilles flies ; 

The streaming tears fall copious from his eyes ; 

Not faster, trickling to the plains below, 5 
From the tall rock the sable waters flow. 

Divine Pelides, with compassion moved, 

Thus spoke, indulgent to his best beloved. 


Ver. 1.] Thus, more exactly and fully, in one couplet: ᾿ 
While for this ship they fight, Patroclus flies 
To tell Achilles with guick-streaming eyes. W. 
Ver. 8. Indulgent to his best beloved.] The friendship of Achilles 
and Patroclus is celebrated by all antiquity: and Homer, notwith- 
standing the anger of Achilles was his professed subject, has found 
the secret to discover , through that very anger, the softer parts of 
his character. In this view we shall find him generous in his tem- 
per, despising gain and booty, and, as far as his honour is not con- 
cerned, fond of his mistress, and easy to his friend: not proud, 
but when injured ; and not more revengeful when ill used, than 
grateful and gentle when respectfully treated.  * Patroclus (says 
“« Philostratus, who probably grounds his assertion on some ancient 
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Patroclus, say, what grief thy bosom bears, 
That flows so fast in these unmanly tears ? 10 
No girl, no infant whom the mother keeps 
From her loved breast, with fonder passion weeps; 
Not more the mother’s soul that infant warms, 
Clung to her knees, and reaching at her arms, 
Than thou hast mine! Oh tell me, to what end 15 
Thy melting sorrows thus pursue thy friend ? 
Griev’st thou for me, or for my martial band ? 
Or come sad tidings from our native land ? 


ἐς tradition) was not so much elder than Achilles as to pretend to 
direct him, but of a tender, modest, and unassuming nature ; 
“ constant and diligent in his attendance, and seeming to have no 
“ὁ affections but those of his friend.” The same author has a very 
pretty passage, where Ajax is introduced enquiring of Achilles, 
** Which of all his warlike actions were the most difficult and dan- 
*< gerous to him? He answers, those which he undertook for the 
** sake of his friends. And which (continues Ajax) were the most 
“ς pleasing and easy? The very same, replies Achilles. He then 
«asks him, Which of all the wounds he ever bore in battle was 
“ὁ the most painful to him? Achilles answers, That which he re- 
*‘ ceived from Hector. But Hector, says Ajax, never gave you a 
«wound. Yes, replies Achilles, a mortal one, when he slew my 
‘¢ friend Patroclus.” 

It is said in the lift of Alexander the Great, that when that 
prince visited the monuments of the heroes at Troy, and placed a 
crown upon the tomb of Achilles; his friend Hephestion placed 
another on that of Patroclus, as an intimation of his being to 
Alexander what the other was to Achilles.) On which occasion 
the saying of Alexander is recorded; That Achilles was happy in- 
deed, for having had such a friend to love him lwing, and such a 
poet to celebrate him dead. : 

Ver. 11.] There is no likeness to his original here ; which may 
be faithfully seen in the coarse draught of Ogilby: 

Why conest thou like a girl with blubber’d eyes, 
Who running by her busie mother cries 
To be ta’en up, and by her garments holds, 
Till she the fondling in her arms infolds, Ww. 
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Our fathers live, (our first, most tender care) 

Thy good Menecetius breathes the vital air, 20 

And hoary Peleus yet extends his days; 

Pleased in their age to hear their children’s praise. 
Or may some meaner cause thy pity claim ? 

Perhaps yon’ reliques of the Grecian name, 

Doomd in their ships to sink by fire and sword, 25 

And pay the forfeit of their haughty lord ? 

Whate’er the cause, reveal thy secret care, 

And speak those sorrows which a friend would share. 
A sigh, that instant, from his bosom broke, 

Another follow’d, and Patroclus spoke. 30 
Let Greece at length with pity touch thy breast, 

Thyself. a Greek ; and, once, of Greeks the best! 

Lo! every chief that might her fate prevent, 

Lies pierced with wounds, and bleeding in his tent. 

Eurypylus, 'Tydides, Atreus’ son, iy 

And wise Ulysses, at the navy groan 

More for their country’s wounds, than for their own. | 

Their pain, soft arts of pharmacy can ease, | 

Thy breast alone no lenitives appease. 


Ver. 22.] This is foreign to his author. The following is a 
plain, but true, exhibition of the sentence : 
Our fathers live: they say, Mencetius there, 
Great Actor’s son, still breathes the vital air : 
My Peleus still his Myrmidons controuls : 
Their deaths with anguish just would pierce our souls. 
Ver. 31.] More exactly thus: 
Of Greece prime hero! thy resentment spare, 
If Greece oppress’d, undone, awake my care. W. 
Ver, 37.] I would suppress this superfluous line, and thus alter 
the preceding: 
Ulysses, wounded, at the navy groan, Ww. 


4 
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May never rage like thine my soul enslave, 40 
O great in vain! unprofitably brave ! 
Thy country slighted in her last distress, 
What friend, what man, from thee shall hope redress ? 
No—men unborn, and ages yet behind, 
Shall curse that fierce, that unforgiving mind. 45 
O man unpitying! if of man thy race; 
But sure thou spring’st not from a soft embrace, 
Nor ever amorous hero caused thy birth, 
Nor ever tender Goddess brought thee forth. 
Some rugged rock’s hard entrails gave thee form, 50 
And raging seas produced thee in a storm; 
A soul well-suiting that tempestuous kind, 
So rough thy manners, so untamed thy mind. 
If some dire oracle thy breast alarm, 
If aught from Jove, or Thetis, stop thy arm, 65 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may shine, 
If I but lead the Myrmidonian line : 
Clad in thy dreadful arms if I appear, 
Proud Troy shall tremble, and desert the war: 


Ver. 40.] Thus, with more closeness to the language of his 
author : 
In me may no such dire resentments rest, 
Thou sternly virtuous! as engross thy breast ! W. 
Ver. 44.] This explanatory am plification i is extremely happy 
and well timed. The sense of the original may be plainly repre- 
sented. thus: 
Whom wilt thou profit to thy latest hour, 
If from the Greeks thou ward not ruin now ? Ww. 
Ver. 46,7] These four lines are unfaithful and unhappy, in my 
pinion. The following attempt comprehends the full intention of 
the author in equal compass : 
Thy sire no Peleus, prince of gentlest worth ; 
No tender Thetis gave thy fierceness birth. Ww. 
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Without thy person Greece shall win the day, 60 
And thy mere image chase her foes away. 

Press'd by fresh forces, her o’erlabour’d train 

Shall quit the ships, and Greece respire again. 

Thus blind to fate! with supplicating breath, 
Thou begg’st his arms, and in his arms thy death. 65 
Unfortunately good ! a boding sigh 
Thy friend return’d; and with it, this reply. 

Patroclus! thy Achilles knows no fears ; 

Nor words from Jove, nor oracles he hears; 

Nor aught a mother’s caution can suggest; 70 
The tyrant’s pride lies rooted in my breast. 

My wrongs, my wrongs, my constant thought engage, 
Those, my sole oracles, inspire my rage : 

I made him tyrant: gave him power to wrong 

Even me: I felt it; and shall feel it long. 75 
The maid, my black-eyed maid, he forced away, 
Due to the toils of many a well-fought day ; 

Due to my conquest of her father’s reign ; 

Due to the votes of all the Grecian train. 

From me he forced her; me, the bold and brave ; 80 
Disgraced, dishonour’d, like the meanest slave. 

But bear we this—The wrongs [ grieve are past ; 
Tis time our fury should relent at last : | 


Ver. 66.] By making this couplet from one verse of his author, 
a fine stroke of pathos is neglected. ‘Thus? 

Then heaved a boding sigh the hero’s breast : 

Ah! my Patroclus, why this sad request? 

No fears, my friend! thy loved Achilles move; 

No heavenly warnings, no commands from Jove. Ww. 
Ver. 74.] Thus, more agreeably to his author : 

He, on his power presuming, dared to wrong 

Even me. Ww. 
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I fix’d it’s date ; the day I wish’d appears : 

Now Hector to my ships his battle bears, 85 
The flames my eyes, the shouts invade my ears. 

Go then, Patroclus! court fair honour’s charms 

In Troy’s famed fields, and in Achilles’ arms : 

Lead forth my martial Myrmidons to fight, 

Go save the fleets and conquer in my right. 90 
See the thin reliques of their baffled band, 

At the last edge of yon’ deserted land ! 

Behold all Ilion on their ships descends ; 

How the cloud blackens, how the storm impends ! 

It was not thus, when, at my sight amazed, 95 
Troy saw and trembled, as this helmet blazed : 

Had not the’ injurious king our friendship lost, 

Yon’ ample trench had buried half her host. 

No camps, no bulwarks now the Trojans fear, 
Those are not dreadful, no Achilles there : 100 
No longer flames the lance of “I'ydeus’ son ; 

No more your general calls his heroes on ; 

Hector, alone, I hear; his dreadful breath 
Commands your slaughter, or proclaims your death. 


Ver. 95.] More closely thus: 
Not now, as erst, my radiant helm in sight 
Confounds the Trojans with it’s dazzling light. W. 
Ver. 99.] With more fidelity thus : 
Now at their tents and ships the foes contend ; 
Nor even those tents and ships can Greece defend. 
No more repels Tydides’ madding spear ; 
No more Atrides’ hateful voice I hear. WwW. 
Ver. 103.] Our poet’s inability, I apprehend, to relish the 
beauties of Homer’s language in this place, deprived his readers of 
some noble verses here, which the following correction of Ogilby 
will but ill compensate: 
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Yet now, Patroclus, issue to the plain ; | 105 
Now save the ships, the rising fires restrain, 

And give the Greeks to visit Greece again. 

But heed my words, and mark a friend’s command 
Who trusts his fame and honours in thy hand, 
_And from thy deeds expects the’ Achaian host 110 
Shall render back the beauteous maid he lost : 

Rage uncontroul’d through all the hostile crew, 

But touch not Hector, Hector is my due. 

Though Jove in thunder should command the war; 
Be just, consult my glory, and forbear. 115 
The fleet once saved, desist from farther chace, 

Nor lead to Ilion’s walls the Grecian race; 

Some adverse God, thy rashness may destroy ; 

Some god, like Phoebus, ever kind to Troy. 


But Hector’s voice, who through their strong redoubts 
Has forced the camp, that rings with Trojan shouts, 
In chase of vanquished Greece, wheree’er she flies, 
Breaks round mine ear, and strikes the starry skies. 

The terms employed in the last verse are literally rendered from 
the Greek, and are equally happy and proper in both languages. 
For how can the effect of confused sounds, arising from the pulses 
of air reverberated from objects in aJl directions upon the ear, be 
more naturally and obviously represented. WK. 

Ver. 110.] More accurately thus: 

That thy brave deeds will gain from Grecia’s host 
With numerous gifts the beauteous maid he lost. Ww. 

Ver. 115.} Consult my glory, and forbear.] Achilles tells Pa- 
troclus, that if he pursues the foe too far, whether he shall be 
victor or vanquished, it must prove either way prejudicial to his 
glory. For by the former, the Greeks having no more need of 
Achilles’s aid, will not restore him his captive, nor try any more 
to appease him by presents: by the latter, his arms would be left 
in the enemy’s hands, and he himself upbraided with the death of 
Patroclus. Dacier. --. 
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Let Greece, redeem’d from this destructive strait, 120 
Do her own work, and leave the rest to Fate. 
Oh! would to all the’ immortal powers above, 
Apollo, Pallas, and almighty Jove ! 
That not one Trojan might be left alive, 
And not a Greek of all the race survive ; 125 
Might only we the vast destruction shun, 
And only we destroy the’ accursed town ! 

Such conference held the chiefs; while on the 


strand, 
Great Jove with conquest crown’d the Trojan band. 
Ajax no more the sounding storm sustain’d, 130 


So thick the darts an iron tempest rain’d : 
On his tired arm the weighty buckler hung ; 
His hollow helm with falling javelins rung ; 
His breath, in quick, short pantings, comes and 
g0eS ; 

And painful sweat from all his members flows. 135 
Spent and o’erpower’d, he barely breathes at most ; 
Yet scarce an army stirs him from his post : 
Dangers on dangers all around him grow, 
And toil to toil, and wo succeeds to wo. 

Say, Muses, throned above the starry frame, . 140 
How first the navy blazed with Trojan flame. 

Stern Hector waved his sword: and standing near 
Where furious Ajax plied his ashen spear, 
Full on the lance a stroke so justly sped, 
That the broad falchion lopp’d its brazen head: 145 
His pointless spear the warrior shakes in vain ; 
The brazen head falls sounding on the plain. 

5 
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Great Ajax saw, and own’d the hand divine, 

Confessing Jove, and trembling at the sign ; 149 

Warn’d he retreats. Then swift from all sides pour 

The hissing brands; thick streams the fiery shower; 

O’er the high stern the curling volumes rise, 

And sheets of rolling smoke involve the skies. 
Divine Achilles view’d the rising flames, 

And smote his thigh, and thus aloud exclaims. 155 

Arm, arm, Patroclus! Lo, the blaze aspires! 

The glowing ocean reddens with the fires. 


Ver. 148. Great Ajax saw, and own’d the hand divine, 
Confessing Jove, and trembling at the sign.) 
In the Greek there is added an explication of this sign, which has 
no other allusion to the action, but a very odd one in a single phrase 
or metaphor : 
So seem their hopes cut off by heaven’s high Lord, 
So docm’d to fall before the Trojan sword. 
Chapman endeavours to account for the meanness of this conceit, 
by the gross wit of Ajax; who seeing the head of his lance cut off, 
took it into his fancy, that Jupiter would in the same manner cut 
off the counsels and schemes of the Greeks. For to understand 
this far-fetched apprehension gravely, as the commentators have 
done, is indeed (to use the words of Chapman) most dull and 
Ajantical. I believe no man will blame me for leaving these 
lines out of the text. r. 
The writers of antiquity delighted in these allusive metaphori- 
eal correspondences, and employ them in every place: see my 
Silva Critica, sect. 1. xxxiii. Chapman is the only translator who 
caught this propriety, but has given a most rude and quaint exhi- 
bition of it. Ww. 
Ver. 152.] A fine couplet, woven from these words of his 
author : 
Thus fire involved the stern. Ww. 
Ver. 156.] This is a fine couplet, but the following attempt 
is more expressive of the literal sense of Homer : 
Patroclus, rise! this hour thy help requires: 
See, from the ships ascend the hostile fires. W. 
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Arm, ere our vessels catch the spreading flame ; 
Arm, ere the Grecians be no more a name; 
I haste to bring the troops.—The hero said ; 160 
The friend with ardour and with joy obey’d. 

He cased his limbs in brass; and first around 
His manly legs, with silver buckles bound 
The clasping greaves ; then to his breast applies 
The flamy cuirass, of a thousand dyes ; 165 
Emblazed with studs of gold his falchion shone 
In the rich belt, as in a starry zone: 
Achilles’ shield his ample shoulders spread, 
Achilles’ helmet nodded o’er his head : | 
Adorn’d in all his terrible array, 170 
He flash’d around intolerable day. 
Alone, untouch’d, Pelides’ javelin stands, 
Not to be poised but by Pelides’ hands ; 
From Pelion’s shady brow the plant entire 
Old Chiron rent, and shaped it for his sire ; 175 
Whose son’s great arm alone the weapon wields, 
The death of heroes, and the dread of fields. 

Then brave Automedon (an honour’d name, 
The second to his lord in love and fame, 
In peace his friend, and partner of the war) 180 
The winged coursers harness’d to the car ; 


Ver. 158.] Thus, more exactly : 
Arm quickly, lest the foe triumphant reign, 
Destroy the fleet, and all retreat be vain. W. 
Ver. £70.) . ‘This δου 8. is substituted by the invention of our 
translator for the following verse : 
Then took two javelins, fitted to his hands. W. 
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Xanthus and Balius, of immortal breed, 

Sprung from the wind, and like the wind in speed, 

Whom the wing’d Harpy, swift Podarge, bore, 

By Zephyr pregnant on the breezy shore: 185 

Swift Pedasus was added to their side, 

(Once great Aétion’s, now Achilles’ pride) 

Who, like in strength, in swiftness, and in grace, 

A mortal courser, match’d the’ immortal race. 
Achilles speeds from tent to tent, and warms 190 

His hardy Myrmidons to blood and arms. 

All breathing death, around the chief they stand, 

A grim, terrific, formidable band : 

Grim as voracious wolves that seek the spring's 

When scalding thirst their burning bowels wrings. 195 

When some tall stag, fresh slaughter’d in the wood, 

Has drench’d their wide insatiate throats with blood, 

To the black fount they rush, a hideous throng, 

With paunch distended, and with lolling tongue, 199 

Fire fills their eye, their black jaws belch the gore, 

And gorged with slaughter, still they thirst for more. 


Ver. 183 Sprung from the wind.] It is a beautiful invention 
of the poet, to represent the wonderful swiftness of the horses of 
Achilles, by saying they were begotten by the western wind. This 
fiction is truly poetical, and very proper in the way of natural 
allegory. However it is not altogether improbable our author 
might have designed it even in the literal sense: nor ought the 
notion to be thought very extravagant in a poet, since grave 
naturalists have seriously vouched the truth of this kind of gene- 
ration. Some of them relate as an undoubted piece of natural 
history, that there was anciently a breed of this kind of horses in 
Portugal, whose dams were impregnated by a western wind: 
Varro, Columella, and Pliny, are all of this opinion. P. 

Ver. 201.] This is a redundant line from the translator. § W. 
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Like furious rush’d the Myrmidonian crew, 
Such their dread strength, and such their deathful 
view. 

High in the midst the great Achilles stands, 
Directs their order, and the war commands. 205 
He, loved of Jove, had launched for Ilion’s shores 
Full fifty vessels, mann’d with fifty oars : 

Five chosen leaders the fierce bands obey, 

Himself supreme in valour, as in sway. 

First march’d Menestheus, of celestial birth, 210 
Derived from thee, whose waters wash the earth, 
Divine Sperchius! Jove-descended flood! 

A mortal mother mixing with a God. 

Such was Menestheus, but miscall’d by fame 

The son of Borus, that espoused the dame. 915 

Eudorus next ; whom Polymele the gay 

Famed in the graceful dance, produced to day. 

Her, sly Cyllenius loved; on her would gaze, 

As with swift step she form’d the running maze: 
To her high chamber from Diana’s quire, 220 
The God pursued her, urged, and crown’d his fire. 


Ver. 211.] This verse appears to mea miserable botch. Thus, 
more faithfully to the words of his original : 
Menestheus first whose cuirass spred a gleam 
Of varied radiance ; offspring of thy stream, 
Divine Sperchius ! W, 
Ver. 220.] To her high chamber.| It was the custom of those 
times to assign the uppermost rooms to the women, that they might 
be the farther removed from commerce : wherefore Penelope in the 
Odyssey mounts up into a garret, and there sits to her business. So 
Priam, in the sixth book, ver. 248 of the original, had chambers 
for the ladies of his court under the-roof of his palace. 
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The son confess’d his father’s heavenly race, 
And heir’d his mother’s swiftness in the chace. 
Strong Echecléus, blest in all those charms, 
That pleased a God, succeeded to her arms; 225 
Not conscious of those loves, long hid from fame, 
With gifts of price he sought and won the dame; 
Her secret offspring to her sire she bare ; 
Her sire caress’d him with a parent’s care. 

Pisander follow’d; matchless in his art 230 
To wing the spear, or aim the distant dart ; 
No hand so sure of all the’ Emathian line, 


Or if a surer, great Patroclus! thine. 


The fourth by Phoenix’ grave command was graced ; 
Laérces’ valiant offspring led the last. 235 
Soon as Achilles with superior care 
Had call’d the chiefs, and order’d all the war, 
This stern remembrance to his troops he gave: 
Ye far-famed Myrmidons, ye fierce and brave! 
Think with what threats you dared the Trojan throng, 
Think what reproach these ears endured so long. 241 
* Stern son of Peleus,” (thus ye used to say, 
While restless, raging in your ships, you lay) 


The Lacedemonians called these high apartments 4«, and as the 
word also signifies eggs, it is probable it was this that gave occasion 
to the fable of Helen’s birth, who is said to be born from an egg. 
Eustathius. ry 

More exactly, 

Where dance and song engaged Diana’s quire : 
The God invades her bed, and crowns his fire. 
This youth she bare ; adorn’d with every grace ; 
Bold in the field, and matchless in the race. 
Ver. 224.] Beautiful amplification! His original says merely, 
Her Echecléus, son of Actor, led 
To his own mansion. W. 
2F2 
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“ Oh nursed with gall, unknowing how to yield, 
“ Whose rage defrauds us of so famed a field, 245 
“ If that dire fury must for ever burn, 
«“ What make we here? Return, ye chiefs, return !” 
Such were your words—Now, watriors, grieve no more: 
Lo there the Trojans! bathe your swords in gore! 
This day shall give you all your soul demands; 250 
Glut all your hearts, and weary all your hands! 
Thus while he roused the fire in every breast, 
Close, and more close, the listening cohorts prest ; 
Ranks wedged in ranks; of arms a steely ring 
Still grows, and spreads, and thickens round the 
i} king. 255 
As when a circling wall the builder forms, 
Of strength defensive against wind and storms, 
Compacted stones the thickening work compose, 
And round him wide the rising structure grows : 
So helm to helm, and crest to crest they throng, 260 
Shield urged on shield, and man drove man along ; 
Thick undistinguish’d plumes, together join’d, 
Float in one sea, and wave before the wind. 
Far o’er the rest in glittering pomp appear 
There bold Automedon, Patroclus here ; 265 
Brothers in arms, with equal fury fired ; 
Two friends, two bodies with one soul inspired. 
But mindful of the Gods Achilles went 
To the rich coffer in his shady tent : 


Ver. 248.] More faithfully with the following alterations : 
Such was your language, as in troops ye stood. 
Lo there the Trojans! bathe your swords in blood. Ww. 
Ver. 254.] A couplet interpolated by the translator. W. 
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There lay on heaps his various garments roll’d, 270 
And costly furs, and carpets stiff with gold. 

(The presents of the silver-footed dame) 

From thence he took a bowl, of antique frame, 
Which never man had stain’d with ruddy wine, 

Nor raised in offerings to the powers divine, 275 
But Peleus’ son, and Peleus’ son to none 

Had raised in offerings, but to Jove alone. 

This tinged with sulphur, sacred first to flame, 

He purged, and wash’d it in the running stream. 
Then cleansed his hands, and fixing for a space 280 
His eyes on heaven, his feet upon the place 

Of sacrifice, the purple draught he pour’d 

Forth in the midst, and thus the God implored. 


Ver. 278.] The latter clause is fanciful invention, and the 
rhyme bad. Thus? 
To this the sulphur first a polish gave ; . 
Then cleansed the sweetness of the running wave. Ww. 
Ver. 280.] These four verses appear much inferior to the 
general merit of our poet ; and the vicious rhymes ot the second 
couplet are borrowed from Chapman. This is faithful : 
The sparkling wine he draws with hallow’d hands ; 
Then in the midst of his pavilion stands ; 
Prays with eyes fix’d on heaven ; pours out the wine, 
Nor ’scapes the notice of the king divine. W. 
Ver. 283. And thus the God implored.} Though the character 
of Achilles every where shows a mind swayed with unbounded 
passions, and entirely regardless of all human authority and law ; 
yet he preserves a constant respect to the Gods, and appears as 
zealous in the sentiments and actions of piety as any hero of the 
Tliad; who indeed are all remarkable this way. The present passage 
is an exact description and perfect ritual of the ceremonies on these 
occasions. Achilles, though an urgent affair called for his friend’s 
assistance, yet would not suffer him to enter the fight, till in a most 
solemn manner he had recommended him to the protection of 
Jupiter: and this I think a stronger proof of his tenderness and 
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Oh thou Supreme! high-throned all height above! 
Oh great Pelasgick, Dodonzan Jove! 285 


affection for Patroclus, than either the grief he expressed at his 
death, or the fury he showed to revenge it. . 

Ver. 285. Dodonean Jove.] The frequent mention of oracles 
in Homer and the ancient authors, may make it not improper to 
give the reader a general account of so considerable a part of the 
Grecian superstition ; which I cannot do better than in the words 
of my friend Mr. Stanyan, in his excellent and judicious abstract 
of the Grecian history. 

« The oracles were ranked among the noblest and most religious 
* kinds of divination ; the design of them being to settle such an 
“immediate way of converse with their Gods, as to be able by 
*‘them not only to explain things intricate and obscure, but also 
“ to anticipate the knowledge of future events ; and that with far 
*¢ oreater certainty than they could hope for from men, who out of 
‘« ionorance and prejudice must sometimes either conceal or betray 
* the truth. So that this became the only safe way of deliberating 
“upon affairs of any consequence, either publick or private. 
“« Whether to proclaim war, or conclude a peace ; to institute a new 
““ form of government, or enact new laws ; all was to be done with 
* the advice and approbation of the Oftacle, whose determinations 
*“ were always held sacred and inviolable. As to the causes of 
““ Oracles, Jupiter was looked upon as the first cause of this, and 
ἐς all other sorts of divination ; he had the book of fate before him, 
“and out of that revealed either more or less, as he pleased, to 
“‘ inferior demons. But to argue more rationally, this way of 
*“ access to the Gods has been branded as one of the earliest and 
““ orossest pieces of priestcraft, that obtaimed in the world. For 
““ the priests, whose dependence was on the Oracles, when they 
““ found the cheat had got sufficient footing, allowed no man to 
“« consult the Gods without costly sacrifices and rich presents to 
“9 themselves: and as few could bear this expence, it served to raise 
“‘ their credit among the common people by keeping them at an 
““ awful distance. And to heighten their esteem with the better and 
ἐς wealthier sort, even they were only admitted upon a few stated 
““ days ; by which the thing appeared still more mysterious, and for 
“ want of this good management, must quickly have been seen 
“ through, and fallen to the ground. But whatever juggling there 
“« was as to the religious part, Oracles had certainly a good effect. as 
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Who ’midst surrounding frosts, and vapours chill, 
Presid’st on bleak Dodona’s vocal hill ; 


““ to the public; being admirably suited to the genius of a people, 
“who would join in the most desperate expedition, and admit of 
“‘ any change in government, when they understood by the Oracle 
“10 was the irresistible will of the Gods. This was the method 
* Minos, Lycurgus, and all the famous law-givers took ; and indeed 
“« they found the people so entirely devoted to this part of religion, 
“ that it was generally the easiest, and sometimes the only way of 
“winning them into a compliance. And then they took care to 
“have them delivered in such ambiguous terms, as to admit of 
“ different constructions according to the exigency of the times: 
“so that they were generally interpreted to the advantage of the 
““ state, unless sometimes there happened to be bribery or flattery 
“in the case ; as when Demosthenes complained that the Pythia 
‘« spoke as Philip would have her. The most numerous, and of the 
““ sreatest repute, were the Oracles of Apollo, who, in subordina- 
* tion to Jupiter, was appointed to preside over, and inspire all sorts 
“of prophets and diviners, And amongst these, the Delphian 
* challenged the first place, not so much in respect of its antiquity, 
“as its perspicuity and certainty ; insomuch that the answers of 
“the Tripos came to be used proverbially for clear and infallible 
** truths. Here we must not omit the first Pythia or priestess of 
*¢ this famous Oracle, who uttered her responses in heroick verse. 
«¢ They found a secret charm in numbers, which made every thing 
** look pompous and weighty. And hence it became the general 
*« practice of legislators and philosophers, to deliver their laws and 
“¢ maxims in that dress ; and scarce any thing in those ages was 
“« writ of excellence or moment but in verse. This was the dawn 
*‘ of poetry, which soon grew into repute ; and so long as it served 
“10 such noble purposes as religion and government, poets were 
* highly honoured, and admitted into a share of the administration, 
« But by that time it arrived to any perfection, they pursued more 
«* mean and servile ends ; and as they prostituted their muse, and 
“« debased the subject, they sunk proportionably in their esteem and 
“ dignity. As to the history of Oracles, we find them mentioned 
* in the very infancy of Greece, and it is as uncertain when they 
ἐς were finally extinct, as when they began. For they often lost 
«‘ their prophetick faculty for some time and recovered it again, I 
““ know it is a common opinion, that they were universally silenced 
* upon our Saviour’s appearance in the world: and if the devil had 
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(Whose groves, the Selli, race austere ! surround, 
Their feet unwash’d, their slumbers on the ground ; 


“‘ been permitted for so many ages to delude mankind, it might 
*‘ probably have been so. But we are assured from history, that 
“¢ several of them continued till the reign of Julian the apostate, 
““ and were consulted by him ; and therefore I look upon the whole 
“business as of human contrivance; an egregious imposture 
“ς founded upon superstition, and carried on by policy and interest, 
* till the brighter oracles of the holy scriptures dispelled these 
‘* mists of error and enthusiasm.” P: 

Ver. 285. Pelasgick, Dodonean Jove.] The first oracle of 
Dodona was founded by the Pelasgi, the most ancient of all the 
inhabitants of Greece. The oaks of this place were said to be en- 
dowed with voice, and prophetic spirit; the priests who gave 
answers concealing themselves in these trees ; a practice which the 
pious frauds of succeeding ages have rendered not improbable. P. 

Ver. 288. Whose groves, the Selli, race austere! &c.| Homer 
seems to me to say clearly enough, that these priests lay on the 
ground and forbore the bath, to honour by these austerities the God 
they served. This example is remarkable, but I do not think it 
singular ; and the earliest antiquity may furnish us with the like of 
pagans, who by an austere life tried to please their Gods. Never- 
theless I am obliged to say, that Strabo, who speaks at large of 
these Selli in his seventh book, has not taken this austerity of life 
for an effect of their devotion, but for a remain of the grossness 
of their ancestors; who being Barbarians, and straying from country 
to country, had no bed but the earth, and never used a bath. But 
it is no way unlikely that what was in the first Pelasgians (who 
founded this oracle) only custom and use, might be continued by 
these priests through devotion. I was willing to search into an- 
tiquity for the original of these Selli, priests of Jupiter, but found 
nothing so ancient as Homer ; Herodotus writes in his second book; 
that the oracle of Dodona was the ancientest in Greece, and that 
it was a long time the only one; but what he adds, that it was 
founded by an Egyptian woman, who was the priestess of it, is 
contradicted by this passage of Homer, who shows that in the 
time of the Trojan war this temple was served by men called Selli, 
and not by women, Strabo informs us of a curious ancient tra- 
dition, importing, that this temple was at first built in Thessaly ; 
that from thence it was carried into Dodona; that several women 
who had placed their devotion there, followed it; and that in 
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Who hear, from rustling oaks, thy dark decrees ; 290 
And catch the fates, low-whisper’d in the breeze.) 
Hear, as of old! Thou gavest, at Thetis’ prayer, 
Glory to me, and to the Greeks despair. 

Lo, to the dangers of the fighting field 

The best, the dearest of my friends I yield ! 295 
Though still determined, to my ships confined ; 
Patroclus gone, I stay but half behind. 

Oh! be his guard thy providential care, 

Confirm his heart, and string his arm to war : 
Press’d by his single force, let Hector see 300 
His fame in arms not owing all to me. 

process of time the priestesses used to be chosen from among the 
descendants of those women. To return to the Selli, Sophocles, 
who of all the Greek poets is he who has most imitated Homer, 
speaks in like manner of these priests in one of his plays, where 
Hercules says to his son Hillus; “ I will declare to thee a new 
“‘ oracle, which perfectly agrees with this ancient one; I myself 
““ having entered into the sacred wood inhabited by the austere 


“ Selli, who lie on the ground, writ this answer of the oak, 
‘¢ which is consecrated to my father Jupiter, and which renders his 


“¢ oracles in all languages.” Dacier. P. 
Ver. 290.] This fine couplet is an overflow of our translator’s 
exuberant imagination. W. 


Ver. 292.] His original prescribes, 
Thou gavest, indulgent lately to my prayer, 
Glory to me, and to the Greeks despair ; [ 
So now performance of my wish prepare. Ww. 
Ver. 297.] A line added by our poet. ἮΝ. 
Ver. 300.] Our translator makes short work with this passage, 
because he could not understand it, nor gain proper information 
from his predecessors, who are equally mistaken. It may be ren 
dered thus: 
Press’d by his single arm, let Hector see, 
If my Patroclus owe his fame to me ; 
Or then alone with conquering arms engage, 
When I, attendant, bid the battle rage : 
which I since observe to be the rhymes of Ogilby. ἵν. 
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But when the fleets are saved from foes and fire 

Let him with conquest and renown retire ; 

Preserve his arms, preserve his social train, 

And safe return him to these eyes again ! 305 
Great Jove consents to half the chief’s request, 

But Heaven’s eternal doom denies the rest ; 

To free the fleet was granted to his prayer ; 

His safe return, the winds dispersed in air. 

Back to his tent the stern Achilles flies, 310 

And waits the combat with impatient eyes. 

Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclus’ care, 

Invade the Trojans, and commence the war. 

As wasps, provoked by children in their play, 


Pour from their mansions by the broad highway, 315 


In swarms the guiltless traveller engage, 

Whet all their stings, and call forth all their rage ; 
All rise in arms, and with a general cry, 

Assert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny. 
Thus from the tents the fervent legion swarms, 320 
So loud their clamours, and so keen their arms. 
Their rising rage Patroclus’ breath inspires, 

Who thus inflames them with heroick fires. 


Ver. 310.] Our translator strangely abbreviates his original in 
this place. My own efforts will make but small amendment to the 
reader : 

Back to his tent, libations made and prayer, 

Return’d the chief, and stored the cup with care : 

Still to the door reverts; with longing eyes 

Pursues his friend, and for the combat sighs. W. 
Ver. 322.] Somewhat more exactly, thus: 

With loud and cheering voice the chief inspires 

His arm’d compeers, and fans their rising fires. Ww. 
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Oh warriors, partners of Achilles’ praise ! 
Be mindful of your deeds in ancient days : 325 
Your godlike master let your acts proclaim, 
And add new glories to his mighty name. 
Think, your Achilles sees you fight: be brave ; 
And humble the proud monarch whom you save. 
Joyful they heard, and kindling as he spoke, 330: 
Flew to the fleet, involved in fire and smoke. 
From shore to shore the doubling shouts resound, 
The hollow ships return a deeper sound. 
The war stood still, and all around them gazed, 
When great Achilles’ shining armour blazed: 335 
Troy saw, and thought the dread Achilles nigh, 
At once they see, they tremble, and they fly. 
Then first thy spear, divine Patroclus! flew, 
Where the war raged, and where the tumult grew. 


Ver. 326.] None of the translators have perceived the full force 
ef this passage, which I shall venture to render thus : 
That we, his servant-train, in arms may grace, 
Even we, the noblest of the Grecian race : 
And king Atrides may confess with shame 
His insults shown to this unrivall’d name. WwW. 
Ver. 330.] Our translator seems to grow more negligent of his 
author, and more licentious, as he proceeds. The couplet proposed 
is exact : 
His words the vigorous soul of each excite ; 
They rush in serried phalanx to the fight. 
The Greeks, observant, with terrific sound 
All shout : the noise their ships rebellow round : 
The Trojan squadrons saw with dire alarms 
The chiefs conspicuous in their glittering arms : 
Commotion, terror, seized the wandering train ; 
They thought Achilles roused to war again, 
His wrath appeased. Each casts around his eye, 
To ’scape the conflict, and with safety fly. Ww. 
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Close to the stern of that famed ship, which bore 
Unblest Protesilaus to Ilion’s shore, 341 
The great Peonian, bold Pyrechmes, stood ; 
(Who led his bands from Axius’ winding flood) 
His shoulder-blade receives the fatal wound ; 
The groaning warrior pants upon the ground. 345 
His troops, that see their country’s glory slain, 
Fly diverse, scatter’d o’er the distant plain. 
Patroclus’ arm forbids the spreading fires, 
And from the half-burn’d ship proud Troy retires: 
Clear from the smoke the joyful navy lies ; 350 
In heaps on heaps the foe tumultuous flies : 
Triumphant Greece her rescued decks ascends, 
And loud acclaim the starry region rends. 
So when thick clouds inwrap the mountain’s head, 
O’er heaven’s expanse like one black ceiling spread, 
Sudden, the Thunderer with a flashing ray, 356 
Bursts through the darkness, and lets down the day: 
The hills shine out, the rocks in prospect rise, 
And streams, and vales, and forests strike the eyes ; 
The smiling scene wide opens to the sight, 360 
And all the’ unmeasured zther flames with light. 
Ver. 343.] His author dictates, . 
Who led his bands from Axius’ ample flood. W. 
Ver. 350.] These are fine verses ; but his author may be fully 
exhibited in a single couplet : 
Greece, while her foe in dire confusion flies, 
Pours through the fleet. Loud tumult rends the skies. W. 
Ver, 354.] I will venture a literal blank version of the smile, 
commensurate to the Greek : 
As, a thick cloud from some huge mountain’s top — 
Driven by the flash of thunder-darting Jove, 


Start forth to view towers, promontories, woeds : 
O’er boundless ether breaks the blaze of heaven. Ww. 
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But Troy repulsed, and scatter’d o’er the plains, 
Forced from the navy, yet the fight maintains. 
Now every Greek some hostile hero slew, 
But still the foremost, bold Patroclus flew ; 365 
As Areilycus had turned him round, 
Sharp in his thigh he felt the piercing wound ; 
The brazen-pointed spear, with vigour thrown, 
The thigh transfix’d, and broke the brittle bone : 
Headlong he fell. Next Thoas was thy chance, 370 
Thy breast, unarm’d, received the Spartan lance. 
Phylides’ dart (as Amphiclus drew nigh) 
His blow prevented, and transpierced his thigh, 
Tore all the brawn, and rent the nerves away ; 
In darkness, and in death, the warrior lay. 375 
In equal arms two sons of Nestor stand, 
And two bold brothers of the Lycian band ; 
By great Antilochus, Atymnius dies, 
Pierced in the flank, lamented youth ! he lies. 
Kind Maris, bleeding in his brother’s wound, 380 
Defends the breathless carcase on the ground ; 
Furious he flies, his murderer to engage: 
But godlike Thrasimed prevents his rage, 
Between his arm and shoulder aims a blow ; 
His arm falls spouting on the dust below : 385 
He sinks, with endless darkness cover’d o’er : 
And vents his soul, effused with gushing gore. 


Ver. 370.] This is not elegant ; nor can the original be com- 
prised in less than a couplet. Thus? 
Next Thoas’s breast, unguarded by his shield 
Pierced Sparta’s prince. Unnerved, he prest the field, W. 
Ver. 386.] This couplet is neither elegant in itself, nor true 
to its original. Thus? 
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Slain by two brothers, thus two brothers bleed, 
Sarpedon’s friends, Amisodarus’ seed ; 
Amisodarus, who, by Furies led, 390 
The bane of men, abhorr’d Chimera bred ; 
Skill’d in the dart in vain, his sons expire, 
And pay the forfeit of their guilty sire. 
Stopp’d in the tumult Cleobulus lies, 
Beneath Oileus’ arm, a living prize ; 395 
A living prize not long the Trojan stood ; 
The thirsty falchion drank his reeking blood : 
Plunged in his throat the smoking weapon lies ; 
Black Death, and Fate unpitying, seal his eyes. 
Amid the ranks, with mutual thirst of fame, 400 
Lycon the brave, and fierce Peneleus came ; 
In vain their javelins at each other flew, 
Now, met in arms, their eager swords they drew. 
On the plumed crest of his Boeotian foe, 
The daring Lycon aim’d a noble blow ; 405 
The sword broke short; but his, Peneleus sped 
Full on the juncture of the neck and head: 
The head, divided by a stroke so just, 
Hung by the skin: the body sunk to dust. 
O’ertaken Neamas by Merion bleeds, 410 
Pierced through the shoulder as he mounts his steeds ; 


With sever’d nerves and shatter’d bone it lies: 
Sounding he fell, and darkness veil’d his eyes. W. 
Ver. 390. <Amisodarus, who, &c.] Amisodarus was king of 
Caria ; Bellerophon married his daughter. The ancients guessed 
from this passage that the Chimera was not a fiction, since Homer 
marks the time wherein she lived, and the prince with whom she 
lived ; they thought it was some beast of that prince’s herds, who 
being grown furious and mad, had done a great deal of mischief, 
like the Calydonian boar. Eustathius. P.. 
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Back from the car he tumbles to the ground : 
His swimming eyes eternal shades surround. 
Next Erymas was doom’d his fate to feel, 
His open’d mouth received the Cretan steel : 415 
Beneath the brain the point a passage tore, 
Crash’d the thin bones, and drown’d the teeth in 
gore: 
His mouth, his eyes, his nostrils pour a flood ; 
He sobs his soul out in the gush of blood. 
As when the flocks neglected by the swain 420 
(Or kids, or lambs) lie scatter’d o’er the plain, 
A troop of wolves the’ unguarded charge survey, 
And rend the trembling, unresisting prey ; 
Thus on the foe the Greeks impetuous came ; 
Troy fled, unmindful of her former fame. 495 
But still at Hector godlike Ajax aim’d, 
Still, pointing at his breast, his javelin flamed: 
The Trojan chief, experienced in the field, 
O’er his broad shoulders spread the massy shield ; 
Observed the storm of darts the Grecians pour, 430 
And on his buckler caught the ringing shower. 


Ver. 414.] The whole of this paragraph is carelessly executed 
by our translator. I pretend to little beyond fidelity, for the better 
conveyance to the unlearned reader of the true character of Homer's 
diction : 

Then perisht Erymas ; the Cretan lord 

His mouth with brass inexorable gored : 

Beneath his brain the spear transmitted shone, 

Wrencht the white teeth, and brake the farthest bone. 
Each starting eye with red suffusion glows ; 

Through the wide mouth and opening nostrils flows 

The purple stream: Death spreads his curtain round. 
Thus laid each chief his victim on the ground. W. 
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He sees for Greece the scale of conquest rise, 
Yet stops, and turns, and saves his loved allies. 

As when the hand of Jove a tempest forms, 
And rolls the cloud to blacken heaven with storms, 
Dark o’er the fields the’ ascending vapour flies, 436 
And shades the sun, and blots the golden skies : 
So from the ships, along the dusky plain, 
Dire Flight and Terror drove the Trojan train. 
Even Hector fled; through heaps of disarray 440 
The fiery coursers forced their Lord away : 
While far behind his Trojans fall confused ; 
Wedged in the trench, in one vast carnage bruised : 
Chariots on chariots roll; the clashing spokes 
Shock ; while the madding steeds break short their 

yokes : 4.4. 

In vain they labour up the steepy mound ; 
Their charioteers lie foaming on the ground. 
Fierce on the rear, with shouts, Patroclus flies ; 
Tumultuous clamour fills the fields and skies ; 


Ver. 431.] This is a fine addition by the translator. Homer 
_ says only, 
Observed the singing shaft and whizzing spear. Ὗ, 
Ver. 440.] More exactly thus: 
His fiery coursers Hector force away ; 
Wedged in the trench his troops reluctant stay : 
and then the next couplet may be abandoned, as a superfluous 
interpolation of the translator. ἵν. 
Ver. 444.] These four verses correspond to half the number of 
his original, which may be represented as fully in a single couplet : 
There, in the straights, the struggling steeds δι διοᾶ, 
Break short the poles, and leave the cars behind. W. 
Ver. 449.] Thus, more faithfully: for our translator is hurried 
by his enthusiasm into immoderate redundancies: 
Through the wide plain loud shrieks of terror rise : 
Heaven’s broad expanse o’erspreads a dusty cloud: 
Back trom the fleet the steeds impetuous crowd : 
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Thick drifts of dust involve their rapid flight, 450 

Clouds rise on clouds, and heaven is snatch’d from 
sight. 

The’ affrighted steeds their dying lords cast down, 

Scour o’er the fields, and stretch to reach the town. 

Loud o’er the rout was heard the victor’s cry, 484 

Where the war bleeds, and where the thickest die: 

Where horse and arms, and chariots lie o’erthrown, 

And bleeding heroes under axles groan. 

No stop, no check the steeds of Peleus knew ; 

From bank to bank the’ immortal coursers flew, 

High-bounding o’er the fosse: the whirling car 460 

Smokes through the ranks, o’ertakes the flying war, 

And thunders after Hector; Hector flies, 

Patroclus shakes his lance; but Fate denies. 

Not with less noise, with less impetuous force, 

The tide of Trojans urge their desperate course, 465 

Than when in autumn Jove his fury pours, 

And earth is loaden with incessant showers, 

(When guilty mortals break the’ eternal laws, 

Or judges bribed, betray the righteous cause) 

From their deep beds he bids the rivers rise, 470 

And opens all the flood-gates of the skies : 

The’ impetuous torrents from their hills obey, 

Whole fields are drown’d, and mountains swept away ; 


Loud o’er the rout is heard the victor’s cry, 
Where reigns Confusion, where the thickest fly. Ww. 
Ver. 462.] This is not conformable to his author. The follow- 
ing substitution is exact : 
Hector he aim’d to strike, with vain essay ; 
His rapid coursers bore the chief away. 
VOL. II. ~ 2G 


Ww. 
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Loud roars the deluge ’till it meets the main ; - 

And trembling man sees all his labours vain! 478 
And now the chief (the foremost troops repell’d) 

Back to the ships his destined progress held, 

Bore down half ‘Troy in his resistless way, 

And forced the routed ranks to stand the day. 

Between the space where silver Simois flows, 480 

Where lay the fleets, and where the rampires rose, 

All grim in dust and blood, Patroclus stands, 

And turns the slaughter on the conquering bands. 

First Pronous died beneath his fiery dart, 

Which pierced below the shield his valiant heart. 

Thestor was next; who saw the chief appear, 486 

And fell the victim of his coward fear; 

Shrunk-up he sat, with wild and haggard eye, 

Nor stood to combat, nor had force to fly : 


Ver. 476.] Our poet, I think, misinterprets his author in this 
passage ; of which I shall therefore give a literal translation : 
Patroclus then back to the navy drives 
The Trojans sever’d from their van, nor left 
A passage to the town, but slaughtering prest, 
Pent by the ships, the river, and the wall; 
And soothes with vengeance numerous Argives slain. 
First Pronous ἃ ν. 
Ver. 486.1 We are supplied in this passage with an instance of, 
perhaps, the most licentious amplification, that has yet occurred : 
a plain version of the paragraph may amuse the reader : 
Then Thestor, Enop’s son, 
At the next onset: in his polish’d car 
Crouching, he shrank confounded: from his hands 
Down dropt the reins. The spear, close-smiting, gored 
His cheek, and past the teeth. Thus o’er the seat 
The hero raised him sticking. W. 
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Patroclus mark’d him as he shunned the war, 490 
And with unmanly trembling shook the car, 
And dropp’d the flowing reins. Him ’twixt the jaws 
The javelin sticks, and from the chariot draws. 
As on a rock that overhangs the main, 
An angler, studious of the line and cane, 495 
Some mighty fish draws panting to the shore; 
Not with less ease the barbed javelin bore 
The gaping dastard: as the spear was shook, 
He fell, and life his heartless breast forsook.. 
Next on Eryalus he flies ; a stone, 500 
Large as a rock, was by his fury thrown : 
Full on his crown the ponderous fragment flew, 
And burst the helm, and cleft the head in two: 
Prone to the ground the breathless warrior fell, 
And death involved him with the shades of hell. 505 
Then low in dust Epaltes, Echius lie ; 
Ipheas, Evippus, Polymelus, die ; 
Amphoterus, and Erymas succeed ; 
And last, Tlepolemus and Pyres bleed. 
Where’er he moves, the growing slaughters spread 
In heaps on heaps ; a monument of dead. 511 
When now Sarpedon his brave friends beheld 
‘Groveling in dust, and gasping on the field, 


Ver. 511.] More closely thus: 
And earth is piled with monuments of dead. W. 
Ver. 512. When now Sarpedon, ἅς. The poet preparing to 
recount the death of Sarpedon, it will not be improper to give a 
sketch of some particulars which constitute a character the most 
faultless and amiable in the whole Iliad. This hero is by birth 
superior to all the chiefs of either side, being the only son of 
Jupiter engaged in this war. His qualities are no way unworthy his 
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With this reproach his flying host he warms, 

Oh stain to honour! oh disgrace to arms ! 515 
Forsake, inglorious, the contended plain ; 

This hand, unaided, shall the war sustain : 

The task be mine, this hero’s strength to try, 

Who mows whole troops, and makes an army fly. 
He spake ; and speaking, leaps from off the car ; 
Patroclus lights, and sternly waits the war. 521 
As when two vultures on the mountain’s height 

Stoop with resounding pinions to the fight, 


descent, since he every where appears equal in valour, prudence, 
and eloquence, to the most admired heroes: nor are these excel- 
lencies blemished with any of those defects with which the most 
distinguishing characters of the poem are stained. So that the nicest 
criticks cannot find any thing to offend their delicacy, but must be 
obliged to own the manners of this hero perfect. His valour is 
neither rash nor boisterous; his prudence neither timorous nor 
tricking ; and his eloquence neither talkative nor boasting. He 
never reproaches the living, nor insults the dead ; but appears uni- 
form through his conduct in the war, actuated with the same gener- 
ous sentiments that engaged him in it, having no interest in the 
quarrel but to succour his allies in distress. This noble life is ended 
with a death as glorious; for in his last moments he has no other 
concern, but for the honour of his friends, and the event of the day. 

Homer justly represents such a character to be attended with 
universal esteem: as he was greatly honoured when living, he is as 
much lamented. when dead, as the chief prop of Troy. The poet 
by his death, even before that of Hector, prepares us to expect the 
destruction of that town, when its two great defenders are no more: 
and in order to make it the more signal and remarkable, it is the 
only death of the [liad attended with prodigies: even his funeral is 
performed by divine assistance, he being the only hero whose body 
is carried back to be interred in his native country, and honoured 
with monuments erected to his fame. These peculiar and distin. 
guishing honours seem appropriated by our author to him alone, as 
the reward of a merit superior to all his other less perfect heroes. P. 

Ver, 522.] Ogilby’s literal execution of this stmi/e will serve 
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They cuff, they tear, they raise a screaming ery ; 
The desert echoes, and the rocks reply : 525 
The warriors, thus opposed in arms, engage 
With equal clamours, and with equal rage. 

Jove view’d the combat ; whose event foreseen, 
He thus bespoke his sister and his queen. 
The hour draws on; the Destinies ordain 530 
My godlike son shall press the Phrygian plain : 
Already on the verge of death he stands, 
His life is owed to fierce Patroclus’ hands. 
What passions in a parent’s breast debate ! 
Say, shall I snatch him from impending fate, 535 


very well to point out the graceful decorations of our poet’s 
fancy : 
| As on a rock two cruel vultures light, 
And scrieching with their bills and talons fight. W. 
Ver. 530.] Thus? conformably to the pathos of his author: 
Ah me! the hour draws on; the Fates ordain W. 
Ver. 535. Say, shall I snatch him Srom impending iael It 
appears by this passage, that Homer was of opinion, that the power 
of God could over-rule Fate or Destiny. It has puzzled many to 
distinguish exactly the notion of the heathens as to this point. Mr. 
Dryden contends that Jupiter was limited by the Destinies, or (to 
use his expression) was no better than book-keeper to them. He 
grounds it upon a passage in the tenth book of Virgil, where Jupiter 
mentions this instance of Sarpedon as a proof of his yielding to the 
Fates. But both that, and his citation from Ovid, amounts to no 
more than that Jupiter gave way to Destiny ; not that he could not 
prevent it; the contrary to which is plain from his doubt and 
deliberation in this place. And indeed whatever may be inferred 
of other poets, Homer’s opinion at least, as to the dispensations of 
God to man, has ever seemed to me very clear, and distinctly 
agreeable to truth. We shall find, if we examine his whole works 
with an eye to this doctrine, that he assigns three causes of all the 
good and evil that happens in this world, which he takes a particular 
care to distinguish, First the well of God, superior toall. Secondly 
Destiny or Fate, meaning the laws and order of nature ‘affecting 
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And send him safe to Lycia, distant far 

From all the dangers and the toils of war ; 
Or to his doom my bravest offspring yield, 
And fatten, with celestial blood, the field ? 

Then thus the goddess with the radiant eyes : 540 
What words are these? O sovereign of the skies! 
Short is the date prescribed to mortal man ; 

Shall Jove, for one, extend the narrow span, 

Whose bounds were fix’d before his race began ? 
How many sons of Gods, foredoom’d to death 545 
Before proud Ilion, must resign their breath ! 

Were thine exempt, debate would rise above, 

And murmuring powers condemn their partial Jove. 


the constitutions of men, and disposing them to good or evil, pros 
perity or misfortune: which the Supreme Being, if it be his plea- 
sure, may over-rule (as he is inclined to do in this place) but which 
he generally suffers to take effect. Thirdly, our own /ree will, 
which either by prudence overcomes those natural influences and 
passions, or by folly suffers us to fall under them. ¥. 
Ver. 539.] As this verse bears no resemblance to the original, 
we may, perhaps, substitute not unseasonably the following: 
Slain by Patroclus in this distant field. 
Wer. 544.] He here omits two lines of his author, to the fail: 
lowing purport : 
Do: but the rest of heaven will praise thee not. | 
Besides, I tell thee, and thou mark my words——. W. 
Ver. 545.] There is no attention to his original in this passage. 
Thus? 
Sarpedon rescued from this hostile plain, 
And hence to Lycia brought alive again, 
The same compassion other Gods might move 
To save their sons, as moved too partial Jove ; 
Or deep resentments from refusal rise 
For numerous chiefs descended from the skies, 
That war round Troy. But if this favourite son 
Such strange indulgence from his sire have won, 
Give the bold chief: 


Ss 
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ὧι 


Give the bold chief a glorious fate in fight ; 

And when the’ ascending soul has winged her flight, 
Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy command, 551 
The breathless body to his native land. 

His friends and people, to his future praise, 

A marble tomb and pyramid shall raise, 


ὧι 
Or 
wr 


And lasting honours to his ashes give ; 
His fame (’tis all the dead can have) shall live. 
She said ; the Cloud-compeller overcome, 
Assents to fate, and ratifies the doom. 
Then, touch’d with grief, the weeping heavens 
distill’d 
A shower of blood o’er all the fatal field. 560 


Ver. 551. Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy command, 
The breathless body to his native land.] 

The history or fable received in Homer's time, imported, that 
Sarpedon was interred in Lycia, but it said nothing of his death. 
This gave the poet the liberty of making him die at Troy, provided 
that after his death he was carried into Lycia, to preserve the fable. 
The expedient proposed by Juno solves all ; Sarpedon dies at Troy, 
and is interred at Lycia ; and what renders this probable is, that in 
those times, as at this day, princes and persons of quality who died 
in foreign parts were carried into their own country to be laid in the 
tomb with their fathers. The antiquity of this custom cannot be 
doubted, since it was practised in the patriarchs’ times: Jacob, dying 
in Agypt, orders his children to carry him into the land of 
Canaan, where he desired to be buried, Gen. xlix. 29. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 556.] Homer says only, “ These are the honours of the 
dead.” Ww. 

Ver. 560. A shower of blood.| As to showers of a bloody 
colour, many both ancient and modern naturalists agree in assert- 
ing the reality of such appearances, though they account for them 
differently. You may see a very odd solution of them in Lusta- 
thius, note on ver. 53, corresponding to ver, 70, in the translation 
of the eleventh Iliad. What seems the most probable, is that of 
Fromondus in his Meteorology, who observed, that a shower of 
this kind, which gave great cause of wonder, was nothing but a 

ia 
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The God, his eyes averting from the plain, 

Laments his son, predestined to be slain, 

Far from the Lycian shores, his happy native reign. 
Now met in arms the combatants appear, 

Each heaved the shield, and poised the lifted spear : 

From strong Patroclus’ hand the javelin fled, 566 

And pass’d the groin of valiant Thrasymed ; 

The nerves unbraced, no more his bulk sustain, 

He falls, and falling bites the bloody plain. 

Two sounding darts the Lycian leader threw ; 570 

The first aloof with erring fury flew, | 

The next transpierced Achilles’ mortal steed, 

(The generous Pedasus of Theban breed,) 

Fix’d in the shoulder’s joint ; he reel’d around, 

Roll’d in the bloody dust, and paw’dthe slippery ground. 

His sudden fall the’ entangled harness broke; 576 

Each axle crackled, and the chariot shook: 

When bold Automedon, to disengage 

The starting coursers, and restrain their rage, 

Divides the traces with his sword, and freed 580 

The’ incumber’d chariot from the dying steed : 


quantity of very small red insects beat down to the earth by a heayy 
shower, whereby the ground was spotted in several places, as 
with drops of blood. 

Ver. 570.] Our poet was misled by Chapman, whom I shall 
not stay to quote, into a misinterpretation of his author, where 
Ogilby, as usual, is exact. We may thus rectify the translation 
before us : 

His javelin next the’ impetueus Lycian threw; 

With erring speed the whizzing weapon flew, 

But pierct the shoulder of Achilles’ steed, 

The generous Pedasus, of mortal breed: 

The tortured horse, loud neighing, on the ground 

Fell flat; his panting life rusht through the wound. W. 
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The rest move on, obedient to the rein 
The car rolls slowly o’er the dusty plain. 

The towering chiefs to fiercer fight advance, 
And first Sarpedon whirld his weighty lance, $85 
Which o’er the warrior’s shoulder took its course, 
And spent in empty air its dying force. 
Not so Patroclus’ never-erring dart ; 
Aim’d at his breast, it pierced the mortal part, 
Where the strong fibres bind the solid heart. 590 
Then, as the mountain oak, or poplar tall, 
Or pine (fit mast for some great admiral) 
Nods to the ax, till with a groaning sound 
It sinks, and spreads its honours on the ground, 
Thus fell the king; and laid on earth supine, 595 
Before his chariot stretch’d his form divine : 
He grasp’d the dust distain’d with streaming gore, 
And pale in death, lay groaning on the shore. 
So lies a bull beneath the lion’s paws, 
While the grim savage grinds with foamy jaws 600 
The trembling limbs, and sucks the smoking blood ; 
Deep groans, and hollow roars, rebellow through the 

wood. 

Then to the leader of the Lycian band 

The dying chief address’d his last command. 


Ver. 595.] The following translation is perfectly exact : 

Thus he, stretch’d out before his steeds and car, 

Deep-groaning lay, and graspt the bloody dust. W. 
Ver. 599.] This translation is admirable, but not close, as a 

literal representation will evince: 

As midst his comrades, a bold brindled bull, 

Clutch’d by a lion rushing on the herd, 

Dies, groaning loud, beneath the monster’s jaws : 

Thus, by Patroclus slain, the Lycian king 

Deep sobbing dies, and calls his friend by name. Ww. 
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Glaucus, be bold ; thy task be first to dare 605 

The glorious dangers of destructive war, 

To lead my troops, to combat at their head, 

Incite the living, and supply the dead. 

Tell ’em, I charged them with my latest breath 

Not unrevenged to bear Sarpedon’s death. 610 

What grief, what shame must Glaucus undergo, 

If these spoil’d arms adorn a Grecian foe ! 

Then as a friend, and as a warrior, fight ; 

Defend my body, conquer in my right ; 

That taught by great examples, all may try 615 

Like thee to vanquish, or like me to die. | 
He ceased; the Fates suppress’d his labouring 

breath, 

And his eyes darken’d with the shades of death. 

The’ insulting victor with disdain bestrode 

The prostrate prince, and on his bosom trod; 620 

Then drew the weapon from his panting heart, — 

The reeking fibres clinging to the dart; 

From the wide wound gush’d out a stream of blood, 

And the soul issued in the purple flood. 
His flying steeds the Myrmidons detain, 625 

Unguided now, their mighty master slain. 

All-impotent of aid, transfix’d with grief, 

Unhappy Glaucus heard the dying chief. 


Ver. 608.] This line is interpolated by the translator: and the 
next couplet is not accurate. This is the true sense: 
Go round ; the generals of our Lycian train 
Exhort to shield with arms their leader slain. W. 
Ver. 613.] These four verses are spun from one of his author, 
to this purport : . 
Acquit thee bravely, and urge on thy host. W. 
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His painful arm, yet useless with the smart 
Inflicted late by Teucer’s deadly dart, 630 
Supported on his better hand he stay’d; 
To Phoebus then (‘twas all he could) he pray’d. 

All-seeing Monarch! whether Lycia’s coast, 
Or sacred Ilion, thy bright presence boast, 
Powerful alike to ease the wretch’s smart ; 635 
Oh hear me! God of every healing art! 
Lo! stiff with clotted blood, and pierced with pain, 
That thrills my arm, and shoots through every vein, 
I stand unable to sustain the spear, 
And sigh, at distance from the glorious war. 640 
Low in the dust is great Sarpedon laid, . 
Nor Jove vouchsafed his hapless offspring aid. 
But thou, O God of Health! thy succour lend, 
To guard the reliques of my slaughter’d friend. 
For thou, though distant, canst restore my might, 645 
To head my Lycians, and support the fight. 

Apollo heard ; and suppliant as he stood, 
His heavenly hand restrain’d the flux of blood: 
He drew the dolours from the wounded part, 
And breathed a spirit in his rising heart. 650 
Renew’d by art divine, the hero stands, 
And owns the’ assistance of immortal hands. 


Ver. 630.] A lineof Homer ishere suppressed, relative to Teucer: 
On the high wall from Greece averting ill. WwW. 
Ver. 643.] This is all wide of his pattern. Thus? 
But heal this wound, O king! assuage my pain ; 
Return me to my strength and troops again : 
Fresh force to them my chearing voice will bring, 
To save from hostile rage their lifeless king. Ww. 
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First to the fight his native troops he warms, 

Then loudly calls on Troy’s vindictive arms ; 

With ample strides he stalks from place to place ; 
Now fires Agenor, now Polydamas ; 656 
A‘neas next, and Hector he accosts ; 

Inflaming thus the rage of all their hosts. 

- What thoughts, regardless chief! thy breast employ ? 
Oh. too forgetful of the friends of Troy ! 660 
Those generous friends, who, from their country far, 
Breathe their brave souls out in another’s war. | 
See! where in dust the great Sarpedon lies, 

In action valiant, and in counsel wise, 

Who guarded right, and kept his people free; 665 

To all his Lycians lost, and lost to thee ! 

Stretch’d by Patroclus’ arm on yonder plains, 

Oh save from hostile rage his loved remains : 

Ah let not Greece his conquer’d trophies boast, 

‘Nor on his corse revenge her heroes lost. 670 
He spoke; each leader in his‘grief partook, 

Troy, at the loss, through all her legions shook. 
Transfix’d with deep regret, they view o’erthrown 
At once his country’s pillar, and their own ; 

A chief, who led to Troy’s beleaguer’d wall 675 
A host of heroes, and out-shined them all. 

Fired, they rush on; first Hector seeks the foes, 
And with superior vengeance greatly glows. 


Ver. 663, ] These four fine verses are most ingeniously wrought 
from two of his author, thus plainly represented : 
-Sarpedon, prince of buckler’d Lycians, lies ; 
By power and justice Lycia’s great defence. W. 
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But o’er the dead the fierce Patroclus stands, 
And rousing Ajax, roused the listening bands. 680 
Heroes, be men! be what you were before ; 
Or weigh the great occasion, and be more. 
The chief who taught our lofty walls to yield, 
Lies pale in death, extended on the field. 
To guard his body Troy in numbers flies ; 685 
"Tis half the glory to maintain our prize. 
Haste, strip his arms, the slaughter round him spread, 
And send the living Lycians to the dead. 
The heroes kindle at his fierce command ; 
The martial squadrons close on either hand : 690 
Here Troy and Lycia charge with loud alarms, 
Thessalia there, and Greece oppose their arms. 
With horrid shouts they circle round the slain ; 
The clash of armour rings o’er all the plain. 
Great Jove, to swell the horrors of the fight, 695 
O’er the fierce armies pours pernicious night, 


Ver. 679. | How obscure and unlike his author! The following 
substitution is close : 
Then roused the Greeks Patroclus’ manly mind ; 
And first each Ajax, of themselves inclined. ὮΝ 
Ver. 685.] No traces of his author in the former of these dis- 
tichs. Ogilby, with moderate chastisement, is of more laudable 
fidelity : 
Sarpedon ies, the first who scaled our wall: 
Come, let our fury on his relics fall. 
Spotl we his armour : let his followers feel, 
Who dare protect their chief, our vengeful steel. W. 
Ver. 695. Great Jove O'er the fierce armies pours pernicious 
night.| Homer calls here by the name of Night, the whirlwinds 
of thick dust which rise from beneath the feet of the combatants, 
and which hinder them from knowing one another. P, 
Two verses of Homer are the groundwork of these four grace- 
ful lines in the translation. This representation is verbally exact : 
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Ann round his son confounds the warring hosts, 
His fate ennobling with a crowd of ghosts. 

Now Greece gives way and great Epigeus falls; 
Agacleus’ son from Budium’s lofty walls: 700 
Who chased for murder thence, a supplant came 
To Peleus, and the silver-footed dame ; 

Now sent to Troy, Achilles’ arms to aid, 

He pays due vengeance to his kinsman’s shade. 

Soon as his luckless hand had touch’d the dead, 705 
A rock’s large fragment thunder’d on his head ; 
Hurl’d by Hectorean force, it cleft in twain 

His shatter’d helm, and stretch’d him o’er the slain. 

Fierce to the van of fight Patroclus came ; 

And, like an eagle darting at his game, 710 
Sdrung on the Trojan and the Lycian band; 

What grief thy heart, what fury urged thy hand, 
Oh generous Greek! when with full vigour thrown 
At Stenelaiis flew the weighty stone, 714 
Which sunk him to the dead: when ‘Troy, too near 
That arm, drew back; and Hector learn’d to fear. 
Far as an able hand a lance can throw, 

Or at the lists, or at the fighting foe, 

So far the Trojans from their lines retired ; 

°Till Glaucus turning, all the rest inspired. 720 
Then Bathycleus fell beneath his rage, 

The only hope of Chalcon’s trembling age: 


O’er the fierce fight Jove fatal darkness stretcht, 
Round his loved son, the bale of toilsome war. Ww. 
Ver. 704.] Acomment of ourtranslator, suggested, as I sus- 
pect, by an obscure hint in Chapman. 
Ver. 715.} His original dictates, 
Which burst the neck’s strong nerves : when Troy——. W. 
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Wide o’er the land was stretch’d his large domain, 
With stately seats, and riches, blest in vain: 
Him, bold with youth, and eager to pursue 725 
The flying Lycians, Glaucus met, and slew ; 
Pierced through the bosom with a sudden wound, 
He fell, and falling, made the fields resound. 
The’ Achaians sorrow for their hero slain ; 729 
With conquering shouts the Trojans shake the plain, 
And crowd to spoil the dead: the Greeks oppose; 
An iron circle round the carcase grows. 

Then brave Laogonus resign’d his breath, 
Dispatch’d by Merion to the shades of death : 
On Ida’s holy hill he made abode, 735 
The priest of Jove, and honour’d like his God. 
Between the jaw and ear the javelin went; 
The soul, exhaling, issued at the vent. 
His spear Atneas at the victor threw, 
Who stooping forward from the death withdrew; 740 
The lance hiss’d harmless o’er his covering shield, 
And trembling struck, and rooted in the field ; 
There yet scarce spent, it quivers on the plain, 
Sent by the great Aineas’ arm in vain. 
Swift as thou art (the raging hero cries) 745 
And skill’d in dancing to dispute the prize, 


_Ver. 725,] This interpolation is the ‘‘ audax juventé”’ of Vir- 
W. 

Ver. 737.] The following couplet is literally faithful : 

Beneath his ear and jaw the weapon flies : 

Life quits his limbs, and darkness seals his eyes. W. 
Ver. 746, And skill'd in dancing. This stroke of raillery upon 
Meriones is founded on the custom of his country. For the Cre- 
tans were peculiarly addicted to this exercise, and in particular are 
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My spear, the destined passage had it found, 
Had fix’d thy active vigour to the ground. 

Oh valiant leader of the Dardan host ! 
(Insulted Merion thus retorts the boast) ᾿ς 750 
Strong as you are, ’tis mortal force you trust, 
An arm as strong may stretch thee in the dust. 
And if to this my lance thy fate be given, 
Vain are thy vaunts ; success is still from Heaven : 
This, instant, sends thee down to Pluto’s coast; 755 
Mine is the glory, his thy parting ghost. 

O friend (Mencetius’ son this answer gave) 
With words to combat, ill befits the brave ; 
Not empty boasts the sons of Troy repel, 
Your swords must plunge them to the shades of hell. 
To speak, beseems the council : but to dare 761 
In glorious action, is the task of war. 

This said, Patroclus to the battle flies : 
Great Merion follows, and new shouts arise : 
Shields, helmets rattle, as the warriors close ; 765 
And thick and heavy sounds the storm of blows. 
As through the shrilling vale, or mountain ground, 
The labours of the woodman’s ax resound ; 
Blows following blows are heard re-echoing wide, 
While crackling forests fall on every side. 770 
Thus echoed all the fields with loud alarms, 
So fell the warriors, and so rung their arms. 


said to have invented the Pyrrhic dance, which was performed in 
complete armour. See note on ver. 797, in the thirteenth book. Ρ, 
Ver. 752.] An ingenious line, but not exact. Rather, in this 


view, 
Nor all thy foes expect to lay in dust. W. 
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Now great Sarpedon on the sandy shore, 
His heavenly form defaced with dust and gore, 
And stuck with darts by warring heroes shed, 775 
Lies undistinguish’d from the vulgar dead. 
His long-disputed corse the chiefs inclose, 
On every side the busy combat grows ; 
Thick as beneath some shepherd’s thatch’d abode, 
The pails high foaming with a milky flood, 780 
The buzzing flies, a persevering train, 
Incessant swarm, and chased, return again. 

Jove νιον ἃ the combat with a stern survey, 
And eyes that flash’d intolerable day ; 
Fix’d on the field his sight, his breast debates 78 
The vengeance due, and meditates the Fates : 
Whether to urge their prompt effect, and call 
The force of Hector to Patroclus’ fall, 
This instant see his short-lived trophies won, 
And stretch him breathless on his slaughter’d son ; 
Or yet, with many a soul’s untimely flight, 791 
Augment the fame and horror of the fight. 
To crown Achilles’ valiant friend with praise 
At length he dooms; and that his last of days 
Shall set in glory ; bids him drive the foe ; 795 
Nor unattended, see the shades below. 
Then Hector’s mind he fills with dire dismay ; 
He mounts his car, and calls his hosts away ; 


Ver. 783.] The needless redundancies of the version here may 
be thus repressed, with the rhymes of Ogilby : 
Thus-round the corse they throng: nor once remove 
From the fierce fight the radiant eves of Jove: 
He, thus intent, was doubting, if to call——. W. 
VOL. II. 2H 
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Sunk with Troy’s heavy fates, he sees decline 
The scales of Jove, and pants with awe divine. 800 
Then, nor before, the hardy Lycians fled, 
And left their monarch with the common dead : 
Around, in heaps on heaps, a dreadful wall 
Of carnage rises, as the heroes fall : 
(So Jove decreed !) at length the Greeks obtain 805 
The prize contested, and despoil the slain. 
The radiant arms are by Patroclus borne, 
Patroclus’ ships the glorious spoils adorn. 
Then thus to Phoebus, in the realms above, 
Spoke from his throne the cloud-compelling Jove. 810 
Descend, my Phoebus! on the Phrygian plaim, 
And from the fight convey Sarpedon slain ; 
Then bathe his body in the crystal flood 
With dust dishonour’d, and deform’d with blood : 
O’er all his limbs ambrosial odours shed, 815 
And with celestial robes adorn the dead. 
Those rites discharged, his sacred corse bequeath 
To the soft arms of silent Sleep and Death: 
They to his friends the mournful charge shall bear, 
His friends a tomb and pyramid shall rear ; 820 
What honours mortals after death receive, 
Those unavailing honours we may give ! 
Apollo bows, and from mount Ida’s height, 
Swift to the field precipitates his flight ; 
Thence from the war the breathless hero bore, 825 
Veil’d in a cloud, to silver Simois’ shore ; 


Ver. 814.] He might have rendered more exactly in this 
manner, 
Cleanse with it’s stream the sable veil of blood. W. 
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There bathed his honourable wounds, and drest 

His manly members in the’ immortal vest ; 

And with perfumes of sweet ambrosial dews, 
Restores his freshness, and his form renews. 830 
Then Sleep and Death, two twins of winged race, 
Of matchless swiftness, but of silent pace, 

Received Sarpedon, at the God’s command, 

And in a moment reach’d the Lycian land ; 

The corse amidst his weeping friends they laid, 835 
Where endless honours wait the sacred shade. 


Ver 831. Then Sleep and Death, ἅς. It is the notion of 
Eustathius, that by this interment of Sarpedon, where Sleep and 
Death are concerned, Homer seems to intimate that there was 
nothing else but an empty monument of that hero in Lycia: for he 
delivers him not to any real or solid persons, but to certain unsub- 
stantial phantoms to conduct his body thither. He was forced 
(continues my author) to make use of these machines, since there 
were no other deities he could with any likelihood employ about this 
work ; for the ancients (as appears from Euripides’s Hippolytus) 
had a superstition that all dead bodies were offensive to the Gods, 
they being of a nature celestial and uncorruptible. But this last 
remark is impertinent, since we see in this very place Apollo is 
employed in adorning and embalming the body of Sarpedon. 

What I think better accounts for the passage, is what Philos- 
tratus in Heroicis affirms, that this alludes to a piece of antiquity. 
«* The Lycians showed the body of Sarpedon, strewed over with 
** aromatical spices, in such a graceful composure, that he seemed 
“< to be only asleep: and it was this that gave rise to the fiction of 
«* Homer, that his rites were performed by Sleep and Death.” 

But after all these refined observations, it is probable the poet 
intended only to represent the death of this favourite son of Jupiter, 
and one of his amiable characters, in a gentle and agreeable view, 
without any circumstances of dread or horror: intimating by this 
fiction, that he was delivered out of all the tumults and miseries of 
life by two imaginary Deities, Sleep and Death, who alone can 
give mankind ease and exemption from their misfortunes. ) 


aes ἧς. 
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Meanwhile Patroclus pours along the plains, 

With foaming coursers, and with loosen’d reins: 
Fierce on the Trojan and the Lycian crew, 

Ah blind to fate! thy headlong fury flew : 840 
Against what Fate and powerful Jove ordain, 

Vain was thy friend’s command, thy courage vain. 
For he, the God, whose counsels uncontroll’d 
Dismay the mighty, and confound the bold, 

The God who gives, resumes, and orders all, 845 
He urged thee on, and urged thee on to fall. 

Who first, brave hero! by that arm was slain, 
Who last, beneath thy vengeance, press’d the plain; 
When Heaven itself thy fatal fury led, 

And call’d to fill the number of the dead ; 850° 
Adrestus first ; Autonous then succeeds ; 

Kcheclus follows; next young Megas bleeds ; 
Epistor, Menalippus, bite the ground ; 

The slaughter, Elasus and Mulius crown’d : 

Then sunk Pylartes to eternal night ; 855 
The rest, dispersing, trust their fates to flight. 

Now Troy had stoop’d beneath his matchless power, 
But flaming Phoebus kept the sacred tower. 


Ver. 840.] More conformably to his author, thus: 

The’ infatuate chief with headlong fury flew. 

Then, were Pelides’ strict command obey’d, 

Death had not wrapp’d him in his gloomy shade. 

But he Ἶ W. 
Ver. 857.] Our poet is unfortunately too concise in his version, 

nor sufficiently exact. Thus? 
Then by Patroclus’ hands, compell’d to yield 
(So raged his lance, so scour’d the routed field !) 
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Thrice at the battlements Patroclus strook, 
His blazing zgis thrice Apollo shook : 860 
He tried the fourth; when, bursting from the cloud, 
A more than mortal voice was heard aloud. 
Patroclus! cease; this heaven-defended wall 
Defies thy lance: not fated yet to fall : 
Thy friend, thy greater far, it shall withstand, 865 
Troy shall not stoop even to Achilles’ hand. 
So spoke the God, who darts celestial fires ; 
The Greek obeys him, and with awe retires : 
While Hector, checking at the Sczean gates 
His panting coursers, in his breast debates, 870 
Or in the field his forces to employ, 
Or draw the troops within the walls of Troy. 
Thus while he thought, beside him Pheebus stood, 
In Asius’ shape, who reigned by Sangar’s flood ; 
Thy brother, Hecuba! from Dymas sprung, 875 
A valiant warrior, haughty, bold and young. 
Thus he accosts him. . What a shameful sight! 
Gods! is it Hector that forbears the fight ? 
Were thine my vigour, this successful spear 
Should soon convince thee of so false a fear. 880 
Turn thee, ah turn thee to the field of fame, 
And in Patroclus’ blood efface thy shame. 


Proud Troy had fallen ; but more than mortal power, 

Foe to the chief, preserved her heaven-built tower. 

Thrice on her battlements the hero trod ; 

His dazzling shield thrice shook the’ indignant god, 

The furious warrior, as again he prest, 

With voice terrific Phoebus thus addrest. Ww. 
Ver. 867.] Thus, more agreeably to the original : 

So spake the god: far distant to retire 

Patroclus hastes, and shuns immortal ire. W. 
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Perhaps Apollo shall thy arms succeed, 
And Heaven ordains him by thy lance to bleed. 

So spoke the’ inspiring God; then took his flight, 
And plunged amidst the tumult of the fight. 886 
He bids Cebrion drive the rapid car ; 

The lash resounds, the coursers rush to war. 

The God the Grecians’ sinking souls deprest, 

And pour’d swift spirits through each Trojan breast. 
Patroclus lights, impatient for the fight ; . 891 
A spear his left, a stone employs his right : 

With all his nerves he drives it at the foe; 

Pointed above, and rough and gross below : 

The falling ruin crush’d Cebrion’s head, 895 
The lawless offspring of king Priam’s bed ; 

His front, brows, eyes, one undistinguish’d wound : 
The bursting balls drop sightless to the ground. 
The charioteer, while yet he held the rein, 

Struck from the car, falls headlong on the plain. 900 
To the dark shades the soul unwilling glides, 

While the proud victor thus his fall derides. 

Good Heavens! what active feats yon artist shows ! 
What skilful divers are our Phrygian foes! 

Mark with what ease they sink into the sand! 905 
Pity ! that all their practice is by land. 


Ver. 889.] After this couplet our poet takes the liberty of 

omitting ¢#wo verses, which I thus translate : 

Hector, all fire, disdain’d the’ inferior war, 

And on Patroclus only drave hiscar. 
But as these rhymes have but just oceurred, the couplet, which con- 
tains them, must be corrected ; especially as it totally misrepresents, 
I now see, the sense of Homer: 

The Trojan prince bids Cebrion on his foe 

Impel the steeds: the steeds impetuous go. Ww. 
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Then rushing sudden on his prostrate prize, 
To spoil the carcase fierce Patroclus flies : 
Swift as a lion, terrible and bold, 
That sweeps the fields, depopulates the fold ; 910 
Pierced thro’ the dauntless heart, then tumbles slain ; 
And from his fatal courage finds his bane. 
At once bold Hector leaping from his car, 
Defends the body, and provokes the war. 
Thus for some slaughter’d hind, with equal rage, 915 
Two lordly rulers of the wood engage ; 
Stung with fierce hunger, each the prey invades, 
And echoing roars rebellow through the shades. 
Stern Hector fastens on the warrior’s head, 
And by the foot Patroclus drags the dead. | 920 
While all around, confusion, rage, and fright 
Mix the contending hosts in mortal fight. 
So pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud 
In the deep bosom of some gloomy wood ; 


Ver. 914.] A verse inserted by the translator. W. 
Ver. 918.] This thought is invented wholly by our poet. The 
following attempt is conformable to the spirit of the original 
passage : 
Stung with sharp hunger each invades the prey ; 
With mutual fierceness glows the bloody fray. 
And after this couplet our poet, from weariness, I presume, and 
indolence, has passed over three verses of his author ; which, for 
want of a more skilful artist, the reader must bear with patience 
to see thus inconditely exhibited : 
So these bold chieftains, Cebrion’s relics round, 
Conflicted fierce, and aim’d the deadly wound. W. 
Ver. 921.] The original runs thus: 
| whilst the rest, 


Trojans and Greeks in battle sharp engaged. W. 
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Leaves, arms, and trees aloft in air are blown, 925 

The broad oaks crackle, and the Silvans groan ; 

This way and that, the rattling thicket bends, 

And the whole forest in one crash descends. 

Not with less noise, with less tumultuous rage, 

In dreadful shock the mingled hosts engage. 930 

Darts shower’d on darts now round the carcase 

ring ; 

Now flights of arrows pcnitiding & from the string : 

Stones follow stones ; some clatter on the fields, 

Some hard, and heavy, shake the sounding shields. 

But where the rising whirlwind clouds the plains, 

Sunk in soft dust the mighty chief remains, 936 

And stretch’d in death forgets the guiding reins! 
Now flaming from the zenith, Sol had driven 

His fervid orb through half the vault of heaven ; 

While on each host with equal tempest fell 940 

The showering darts, and numbers sunk to hell. 

But when his evening wheels o’erhung the main, 

Glad conquest rested on the Grecian train. 

Then from amidst the tumult and alarms, 

They draw the conquer’d corse, and radiant arms. 

Then rash Patroclus with new fury glows, 946 

And breathing slaughter, pours amid the foes. 

Thrice on the press like Mars himself he flew, 

And thrice three heroes at each onset slew. 


Ver. 929.] A mixture of Ogilby would be more expressive of 
the Greek : | 


With dreadful shock thus Greeks and Trojans fight : 
Stand firm, nor think of ignominious flight. W. 
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There ends thy glory! there the Fates untwine 950 
The last, black remnant of so bright a line : 

Apollo dreadful stops thy middle way ; 

Death calls, and Heaven allows no longer day ! 

For lo! the God in dusky clouds enshrined, 
Approaching dealt a staggering blow behind. 955 
The weighty shock his neck and shoulders feel ; 

His eyes flash sparkles, his stunn’d senses reel 

In giddy darkness: far to distance flung, 

His bounding helmet on the champain rung. 
Achilles’ plume is stain’d with dust and gore, 960 
That plume, which never stoop’d to earth before ; 
Long used, untouch’d in fighting fields to shine, 

And shade the temples of the man divine. 

Jove dooms it now on Hector’s helm to nod ; 

Not long—for Fate pursues him, and the God. 965 

His spear in shivers falls ; his ample shield 
Drops from his arm; his baldrick strows the field: 
The corselet his astonish’d breast forsakes : 

Loose is each joint ; each nerve with horror shakes. 
Stupid he stares, and all-assistless stands : 970 
Such is the force of more than mortal hands ! 


Ver. 950.] The following couplet expresses the original more 
accurately than our poet’s amplification in these four verses : 

Again he rusht with more than mortal fire : 

Thy glories then, O! chief, with life expire. Ww. 
Ver. 064. Thus, more exactly : 

Great Hector’s head Jove dooms. it now to hide ; 

Not long—for Death approacht with rapid stride, W. 
Ver. 968.] Thus, more faithfully : 

His breastplate Phoebus’ hands themselves unbind : 

Loose was each joint ; wild horror seized his mind, Ww. 
Ver. 971.] A line of addition from the translator. Ww. 


6 
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A Dardan youth there was, well known to fame, 
From Panthus sprung, Euphorbus was his name ; 
Famed for the manage of the foaming horse, 

Skill’d in the dart, and matchless in the course: 975 
Full twenty knights he tumbled from the car, 

While yet he learn’d his rudiments of war. 

His venturous spear first drew the hero’s gore ; 

He struck, he wounded, but he durst no more; 

Nor though disarm’d, Patroclus’ fury stood: 980 
But swift withdrew the long-protended wood, 

And turn’d him short, and herded in the crowd. 
Thus, by an arm divine, and mortal spear, 

Wounded at once, Patroclus yields to fear, 

Retires for succour to his social train, 985 
And flies the fate, which Heaven decreed, in vain. 
Stern Hector, as the bleeding chief he views, 
Breaks through the ranks, and his retreat pursues : 
The lance arrests him with a mortal wound ; 

He falls. earth thunders, and his arms resound. 990 
With him all Greece was sunk; that moment all 
Her yet-surviving heroes seem’d to fall. 


Ver. 078.  Ogilby is more accurately circumstantial : 
Behind him stole Euphorbus, Panthus’ son, 
And ’twixt his shoulders in his javelin run. Ww. 
Ver. 983.] These four lines of the translation, which cor- 
respond to two of Homer, may be simply represented thus : 
Smit by a hand divine and human spear, 
From death Patroclus to his friends retired. ν. 
Ver. 989.] These four verses are a diffuse exhibition of the 
following quantity of his author : 
smote with his spear in hand 
Deep in the groin, and drave the weapon through. 
Sounding he fell, and pierced the Greeks with woe. W. 
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So scorch’d with heat along the desert shore, 
The roaming lion meets a bristly boar, 
Fast by the spring ; they both dispute the flood, 995 
With flaming eyes, and jaws besmear’d with blood ; 
At length the sovereign savage wins the strife, 
And the torn boar resigns his thirst and life. 
Patroclus thus, so many chiefs o’erthrown, 
So many lives effused, expires his own. 1000 
As dying now at Hector’s feet he lies, 
He sternly views him, and triumphing cries : 

Lie there, Patroclus! and with thee, the joy 
Thy pride once promised, of subverting Troy ; 
The fancied scenes of Ilion wrapt in flames, 100 
And thy soft pleasures served with captive dames ! 
Unthinking man! I fought, those towers to free, 
And guard that beauteous race from lords like thee : 
But thou a prey to vultures shalt be made ! 
Thy own Achilles cannot lend thee aid ; 1010 
Though much at parting that great chief might say, 
And much enjoin thee, this important day. 
“ Return not, my brave friend (perhaps he said) 
“ Without the bloody arms of Hector dead.” 
He spoke, Patroclus march’d, and thus he sped. 


Ver. 998.] Thus, more faithfully : 
And the torn boar, deep sobbing, yields his life : 
but our poet found this prettiness in Chapman. Ww. 
Ver. 999.) By the help of Ogilby, the original may be more 
truly exhibited in one couplet, than in these four verses of our 
et: 
τὴν Thus in close fight the slaughtering warrior lies, 
By Hector slain ; who thus, insulting, cries, Ww. 
Ver. 1013.] The Giewing attempt is more faithful to Homer’s 
sense : 


5 
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Supine, and wildly gazing on the skies, 1016 
With faint, expiring breath, the chief replies. 

Vain boaster! cease, and know the powers divine ; 
Jove’s and Apollo’s is this deed, not thine ; 
To Heaven is owed whate’er your own you call, 
And Heaven itself disarm’d me ere my fall. 1021 
Had twenty mortals each thy match in might, 
Opposed me fairly, they had sunk in fight : 
By Fate and Pheebus was I first o’erthrown, 
Euphorbus next ; the third mean part thy own. 1025 
But thou, imperious! hear my latest breath ; 
The Gods inspire it, and it sounds thy death. 
Insulting man! thou shalt be soon, as I; 
Black Fate hangs o’er thee, and thy hour draws nigh ; 
Even now on life’s last verge I see thee stand, 1030 
I see thee fall, and by Achilles’ hand. 


“« Patroclus, come not back (perhaps he said) 
« Ere thy victorious arm lay Hettor dead : 
“« Ere his stain’d corselet from his breast thou rend :”’ 
And thus persuaded his too easy friend, W. 
Ver. 1016.] This verse is a supplement from the translator. Ww. 
Ver. 1026. Hear my latest breath, 
The Gods inspire tt - | 
It is an opinion of great antiquity, that when the soul is on the 
point of being delivered from the body, and makes a nearer approach 
to the divine nature ; at such a time its views are stronger and 
clearer, and the mind endowed with a spirit of true prediction. So 
Artemon of Miletum says in his book of dreams, that when the soul 
hath collected all its powers from every limb and part of the body, 
and is just ready to be severed from it, at that time.it becomes 
prophetical. Socrates also in his defence to the Athenians, “ I am 
‘< now arrived at the verge of life, wherein it is familiar with 
« people to foretel what will come to pass.” Eustathius. 
This opinion seems alluded to in those admirable lines of Waller: 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
Who stand upon the threshold of the new. P. 
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He faints ; the soul unwilling wings her way, 
(The beauteous body left a load of clay) 
Flits to the lone, uncomfortable coast, 
A naked, wandering, melancholy ghost ! 1035 
Then Hector pausing, as his eyes he fed 
On the pale carcase, thus address’d the dead. 
From whence this boding speech, the stern decree 
Of death denounced, or why denounced to me ? 
Why not as well Achilles’ fate be given 1040 
To Hector’s lance ? Who knows the will of Heaven ? 
Pensive he said; then pressing as he lay 
His breathless bosom, tore the lance away ; 
And upwards cast the corse: the reeking spear 
He shakes, and charges the bold charioteer. 1045 
But swift Automedon with loosen’d reins 
Rapt in the chariot o’er the distant plains, 
Far from his rage the’ immortal coursers drove ; 
The’ immortal coursers were the gift of Jove. 


Ver. 1032.] The following attempt is as literal, as the original 
will easily endure : 
Thus as he spake, Death closed the scene: his soul, 
Freed from his limbs, to Hades wing’d her way, 
And wept her fate to quit so fair a form. 
Illustrious Heetor then addrest the corse. W. 


END OF VOL. II. 


C. Baldwin, Printer, 
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